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HE word ‘vulgar’ ought to be obliterated from the title of this 
work. What should we say if a traveller, viewing only the pre- 

sent degradation of the Royal Abbey of St. Medard, or the episcopal 
hall of Eltham, were to describe the one as a laystall, and the other 
as a ruinous barn? The devotional opinions and customs now living 
only in the recollection of the inhabitants of unpolished or secluded 
districts, were once incorporated in the splendid ritual of the 
Romish church. 'The mechanic aad the schoolboy are amused 
by sports and holidays, which formed the recreation of the throne 
itself; and those who were amongst the wisest in their generation, 
gave credit to errors and superstitions, which even the most illite- 
rate are now half ashamed to acknowledge. It is equally un- 
necessary to apologise, as Mr. Brand and other writers have done, 
.for the ‘ seeming unimportance of the subject.’ There are few 
departments of literature which have a better claim upon our atten- 
tion. Customs, arbitrary and unmeaning in the judgment of the 
careless observer, guide us as surely as the pages of the historian. 
Nor are the wildest superstitions to be rejected. They also sup- 
ply the want of historical evidence, avd, as Mr. Scott has well 
observed, connect the religion, and we shall add, the philosophy of 
one age, with the follies of the next. If they are picturesque, let the 
poet weave them in ‘ his wild and wondrous lay.’ If they are too 
obscure to assist the antiquary, or too inelegant to claim a place in 
verse, they will not be lost upon the investigator of the human in- 
tellect : to him they will answer the same end as the morbid speci- 
mens which the anatomist treasures in his museum, and in which 
he finds the elucidation of the structure and functions of the healthy 


subject. 
These inquiries may be more legitimately considered as forming 
a chapter in the history of the moral and physical habits of the 
middle ages, which retained their influence to a later period than 
is usually supposed. Even in the days of Queen Ann authority was 
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loth to cast off the scarlet hood and robe of ermine, with which 
she had been arrayed by the gorgeous genius of chivalry : and not- 
withstanding the circulation of the polished philosophy of the Spec- 
tator, and the business-like columns of the London Gazette, the 
world continued to think in black letter and illuminated capitals. 
For one who repeated the experiments of Boyle there were hun- 
dreds who puffed away their gold in the athanor of Basil Valentine 
and Isaac the Dutchman. ——— and Gadbury were found in 
many a study, where Halley or Newton would have been sought in 
vain: and Garth was forced to divide the empire of the medical art 
with the regular or irregular disciples of Culpepper. When the 
heir attained his majority, the learned serjeants counted as audibly 
as though Taltarum’s case had been fresh in their recollection; 
they quoted Bracton and the year books, to prove their learning ; 
and danced before the judges in the Inner Temple Hall at Christ- 
mas, to display their agility. ‘The cope and amice were retained in 
the cathedrals; and the choir resounded with matins at the true old 
canonical hour. The concluding scene of human life was also 
conducted according to ancient form and fashion. Garter and 
Norroy were called upon to arrange the procession; banners and 
pencils went before the coffin of the esquire ; and the recumbent 
effigy of monumental alabaster was the only authorized model for 
the sculptor, who seldom ventured to heathenize the tomb, except 
by substituting the thorax for war armour, or by introducing a 
mournful Mars, or a pair of melancholy Cupids. 

Of these archzisms of every description we yet retain a tolerable 
store; some in the ceremonies and regulations annexed to the 
pageantry or duties of public life; and more in the pastimes 
or errors of the common man, or in the traditionary accompa- 
niments to the events of joy or sorrow, which form the distin- 
guishing epochs im the little chronicle of life. On account of their 
ordinary occurrence they fail to excite our curiosity. "We are not 

y aware that bride-favours are derived from the Danes ; and 
that bride-cake was probably borrowed from the Romans; that 
the cheesemonger who counts at the rate of six score to the hun- 
dred is following a Runic custom; and that precedents ‘ hoar 
with eld’ may be adduced in support of hot cross-buns, and Christ- 
mas boxes. 

To trace the history of what may be called the secular division 
of popular, or rather national, customs, would require a complete 
dissertation on the mawners of the times when kings played at cross 
and pile, and when their subjects loaded themselves with furs and 
three-piled velvet in the dog-days; saturated every thing they ate 
or drank with honey or sugar; and slept stark naked, to make 
amends for the sweltering burthen of their day dress. 

Customs 
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Customs more or less connected with religion, and superstitions, 
whether practical or doctrisfal, form the other general division of the 
subject now under consideration. Many of them are the vestiges 
of paganism, which the christian teachers were unable to eradicate. 
Not that the northern nations were lukewarm and unwilling con- 
verts, like the nations of Peru and Mexico. Practising a simple 
mode of worship, in which the idol was less liable to be iden- 
tified with the divinity of which it was the symbol ; and accustomed 
to doctrines which familiarized them with the existence of abstract 
spirit; their minds were prepared for the reception of purer tenets, 
and the glad tidings of salvation were embraced with eagerness 
and sincerity. ‘They nevertheless adhered, and with some degree 
of pertinacity, to certain of their old religious rites, not very mate- 
rial in themselves, but which were nevertheless anathematized 
by the clergy, who, like the fanatics of a succeeding age, were 
perhaps too much alarmed at the danger of allowing a proselyte to 
retain any fondness for the exuvie of an abrogated faith. It was 
this apprehension which sent forth the Gallic saints with bell book 
and candle, to rout the May Queen and her rustic attendants ; and 
which made minced pies and plumpudding an abomination in the 
mouth of Prynne and Harvey. But neither the thunders of the 
councils, nor the more tangible terrors of the parliamentary ordinan- 
ces, were able to wean the bulk of the people from the observance 
of times and seasons, which afforded to the young a_ prescriptive 
right to merriment, and to the old, the equally valuable privilege of 
claiming the enjoyment of an extraordinary cup, and the grant of 
some savoury dish from the frugal housewife. Sometimes the reign- 
ing philosophy was resorted to as a justification. As the bonfires 
continued to burn at the summer solstice, notwithstanding the canons 
against them, the churchmen thought it as well to prevent their 
authority being compromized, by asserting that these festal flames 
were not without their use. ‘The blaze, they said, scared away the 
dragons who flew about at that season, and caused plague and 
pestilence by poisoning the waters and polluting the air. 

The machinery of the popular mythology, and the endless variety 


‘of superstitious practices which, according to Le Brun’s defini- 
tion, delude the vulgar and puzzle the learned, owe their primary 
establishment to the same source ; although the flood has been en- 
darged by many tributary streams. The clergy attacked them as 
formidable enemies, instead of treating them as shadows and non- 
entities, and this unremitting warfare strengthened the belief, both 
in the existence of supernatural beings of every class, and im the 


‘Magic virtues of vervain and four-leaved trefoil. Yet in spite of 

the labours of the theologians, by whom the whole unearthly 

aynod were consigned to the bottomless pit, the esoteric doctrine, 
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as well of the priesthood as of the laity, with respect to the more 
beneficent classes of those fanciful creations, was more calculated 
to inspire veneration than abhorrence; and many a square-cap, who 
diligently proved the infernal nature of these visitors to the great 
edification of his readers, thought in his heart, that if the half- 
brothers of Beelzebub really performed all that was ascribed to 
them, the family was painted in much darker colours than it ought 
to be. 

The details of these articles of the unorthodox creed vary in 
every district, although there are some broad and general features 
which are discernible almost all over the world. The volun- 
tary transformation of men into beasts of prey is one of them. 
The wizzard-tigers of Mexico are the counterparts of the war- 
wolves of Armorica. Besides the diversity of the religious systems 
from which they emanated, they have received a peculiar tinge and 
colouring from all the circumstances which stamp the character 
of a nation, and distinguish it from its neighbours. Vampires and 
Vroukolakas originated with the once ferocious Slavonian. Italy 
united the useful professions of witch and procuress. ‘The soli- 
tary instance of Mistress Turner will not justify our affixing such 
a stigma on our tramontane witches, none of whom could ever 
boast of the blended inventory of Monna Alvigia’s cupboard, 
where conserve of roses and bean-flower water stood on the same 
shelf with the skin of birth-strangled infants and the blood of 
snakes and flitter-mice,—In France the fairies are elegant females 
in white, as attractive, as yielding, and, alas, as capricious as 
their sisters of mortal mould ;—the very ghosts there have a per- 
chant for coquetry. ‘They haunt ruined towers and caverns, and 
the solitary sea-beach. On one fated day in every year they 
are transformed into toads and vipers, but on the following they 
recover their pristine beauty.—English fairies have less frailty in 
their composition, and more permanence in their beauty. With us, 
the favour of the ‘ airy people of small stature clothed in green,’ is 
only to be gained by neatness of apparel, purity of body and of 
mind, and especially by fervent prayer and fasting. But neither 
love nor devotion has any charms for the malicious elves, whom 
we encounter within a few days journey to the north; who harass 


~ the farmers by shooting the cattle out of spite, and riding their 


horses to death for their diversion ; and who are so well acquainted 
with the value of the circulating medium that they never give up 
possession of a field until they have received a compensation in 
sterling money. 

The laborious German peopled the gloomy recesses of bis metal- 
lic caverns with malignant, or at best capricious beings ; and every 
blast of hydrogen was converted into an offended gnome. Scheele 
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or Klaproth would have analyzed the demon Anneberg who suffo- 
cated a dozen workmen in the ‘ mine called the Rose-garland,’ 
Through Van Helmont and Paracelsus, the legends of the mines 
are transplanted into the scientific nomenclature of modern chemis- 
try. The‘ Gas,’ who in the days of yore drove the sturdy Jabourer 
from the adit, now calmly submits to the confinement of the stop- 
cock. And the ‘ Cobold’ is divested of his perversity in the purga- 
tory of the crucible. 

The search after hidden treasures infatuated the Germans in no 
ordinary degree. Like Sancho’s pilgrims, their constant cry was 
‘ ghelt, ghelt, ghelt ;’ and they had no objection to take the devil 
as a partner in a mining adventure. If the pick-axe and the borer 
failed to discover the vein, the land-owner had recourse to the divin- 
ing rod; or to the tremendous ‘ berg-spiegel’ dug out of the new- 
made grave, or from under the wheel which bore the mangled 
carcass of the robber. Instant death was the lot of the first living 
being that looked into this mirror; but the intelligencies might 
be appeased by the destruction of a dog, or any other iwferior 
animal, which procured the vision of every treasure that the 
earth conceals. ‘The dreamy enthusiasm of their national charac- 
ter is also strongly marked by the marvellous embellishments which 
accompany their traditions of secret and mysterious stores of 
wealth. Such are the stories of the tailor of Basil ;—the more for- 
tunate shepherd of Falckenstein, who detached as much of the pre- 
cious metal as he could carry from the golden statue of Tidian, until 
his superiors charged him to discover the iron door leading to the 
cavern, after which he never could discern it amongst the rocks, the 
treasure being destined for him alone ;—and the fountain which 
gushed forth in planetary hours rolling pearls beneath its waves. 
There are some traces of druidism lurking in Germany in the shape 
of popular superstitions, which are obliterated elsewhere. The pen- 
talpha is considered as a powerful phylactery by the peasants, who 
know it by the name of the trotten-fuss, or Druid’s foot. And a 
white adder is believed to nestle under the roots of the trees upon 
which the misletoe grows, possessing many properties analogous 
to the adder’s egg of Pliny. 

The original inhabitants of Spain are thought to have crossed 
over from Africa, ‘Their language fully proves them to have been 
an insulated stock. ‘Their mode of numeration is one of the most 
striking of its singularities, for they reckon on from one to twenty. 
A Vasco writer appeals to it as a mark of the superjor anti- 
quity of his nation. He says that other nations learut to reckon 
after they had degenerated from the simplicity of nature by wear- 
ing shoes and stockings, and therefore they left off when they had 
given names to all their fingers. But the Vascongados began to 
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study arithmetic when they were yet unshod, so they passed on to 
their toes, and doubled the length of the series. However, without 
stopping to examine the validity of the inference, it is certain that 
the Caltiberinns had nothing in common with the rest of Europe, 
and therefore we need not be surprised at the liarity of the 
creed of their descendants, blended, as it is, with Moorish super- 
stition. We are not aware that any castle on this side of the 
Pyrennees is haunted by such strangely figured monsters as the 
Belludo, or the Caballo descabezado. Even the miracles of the 
church assume an unwonted appearance. No tutelary saint informs 
the bell of Velilla which prognosticates the misfortunes of the king- 
dom of Castille, nor is the ‘cause of its spirit of prophecy made 
much more intelligible, by those who ascribe it to one of the thirty 
pieces of silver which was cast into the melted metal. The lynx- 
eyed and fire proof Zahori is also the peculiar production of the 
peninsula. These gifted mortals, it is said, can see through stone 
walls or any opaque object whatever, with the single exception of 
red cloth or stuff Huygens half believed the fact: the mstance 
which he communicated to the celebrated Father Mersenne is whim- 
sical enough, it is the counterpart of the scene between Mercury 
and Phedra, in Dryden’s Amphitryon. Rejecting, however, the 
supernatural powers ‘of vision which have been ascribed to them, 
and in which children born on Good Friday are also believed to 
share, it is not unlikely but that, by long experience, and attending 
to indications which escape the less experienced eye, they may be 
able to give a tolerable guess at the existence of subterraneous 
waters. Something similar is told of the Arabs of the desert, by a 
modern traveller, who says that they have an uncommon facility in 
discovering distant wells by atmospherical or other signs, which do 
not affect the senses of a European. That the Zahories are ac- 

inted with some preparation whic’: protects their bodies from 

natural effects of fire and corrosive substances, is now proved 
beyond a possibility of doubt, by the performances of the mcom- 
bustible Spaniard, as he was called, who exhibited himself at Paris 
about twelve years ago. This man shut himself in an heated oven; 
washed his feet and hands with flaming brimstone; walked on red 
hot irons; and rinsed his mouth with aqua fortis and oil of vitriol. 
An account of those feats which were performed in the presetice of 
many scientific characters, and without the deceptions of our vul- 
gar fire-eaters, may be found in most of the periodical works of 
the time. It was remarked that his skin was soft and white. Father 
Nieremberg describes the Zahories as having red, inflamed eyes : 
one would almost think they are a kind of Albinos. The monster 
Sabella, half fish and half woman, who rules the seven alan 
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seribed in a book of Navarrese charms, if not of Gnostic origin, 
possibly be some forgotten divinity of that country. 

‘ As careful mothers and nurses on condition they can get their 
children to part with knives, are content to let them play with 
rattles, so they permitted ignorant people still to retain some of 
their fond and foolish customs that they might remove from 
them the most ous and destructive superstitions. B 
this simile does Fuller designate the remnants of the rites 
ceremonies of popery which are retained in this country. Such 
of them as formed part of the authorized ritual of the Romish 
church, and which are consequently to be found in full vigour 
where she retains her authority, have no great claimto be included ~ 
in the inquiries of the popular antiquary :—they can be traced at 
once to Rome, to Constantinople, and to Jerusalem. There is 
more obscurity attendant upon the devotional and festive accompa- 
niments of solemn days and times, which custom alone, and not 
ecclesiastical discipline had annexed to them ; and in the superstitious 
absurdities ingrafted upon the extravagancies which were taught and 
believed to be within the pale of orthodox worship. Before the re- 
formation, the Romish on never opened St. Thomas in the cha 
ter where he distinguishes between vain observance and profitable 
devotion. In truth the angelic doctor himself, with all his talents 
of splitting hairs, would have been at fault, if he had been called 
upon to assign a reason why the rope of St. Francis should be a 
‘passport into heaven, and the medal of St. Benedict a futile and 
almost heretical amulet. The mechanical repetition of Ave- 
Marys and Pater-nosters prepared the way for the ‘ barbe a dieu’ and 
the white pater-noster, both of which protected from all temporal 
evils and procured a place in Paradise. For purposes of less im- 
portance, the prayer which describes St. Peter as waiting at the gate 
for his buttered cake was resorted to, in order to make the butter 
come. The prayer of St. Eloy cured the glanders. A very de- 
vout liturgical composition drove away a fever ;—another with a 
little less holiness kept the foxes from the hen-roost ;—and the 
invocation by which ‘ theeves were compelled to stand soe as to 
have no power to goe nor parte awaie,’ and to be bound ‘ soe sore 
as St. Bartholomeus bounde the foule feende with the heire of his 
bearde,’ answered every. purpose of a man-trap or eit Syed 
Noxious insects were expelled by excommunication. ey took 
care to conduct the proceedings with due attention to the form of 
the courts Chris a" lest the defendants me pg sompinin of a. 
prise or injustice. tor was appointed to act on the part o 
the inhabitants of the ~~ or district, and another was assigned 
to the caterpillars or locusts; and after hearing the cause, sentence 
ef excommunication was pronounced against them, which —_ 
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could only avoid by quitting the diocese. ‘Sometimes they acted 
on ay ex parte ‘petition to the ordinary; who, after due proofs 
being made of the allegations, ordered the reptiles to depart under 
penalty of incurring his malediction. It was late in the day before 
the Romish clergy were shamed out of connivance at these follies, 
and brought to confess, that according to their own authorities they 
were indefensible. But this tardy acknowledgment was almost 
wholly confined to the Gallican church, and to the enlightened pre- 
lacy of northern Italy. Spain and Germany did not attempt to ex- 
tricate themselves from the slough of magical devotion and o- 
hagiology, The holy shoulder wound has yet its brotherhood at 
Vienna ; and if the French have not spoiled the trade, the tickets 
which have touched the blessed bodies of the three kings of Co- 
logne are still prized by the Flemish faithful. 

Witchcraft is related both to Christianity and Paganism. This 
strange delusion, so universally prevalent at no very remote 

riod, is now rapidly fading into oblivion; except perhaps in 
P scathire, which did not acquire its reputation without sufficient 
reason. On the commitment of the celebrated Lancashire witches. 
in 1630, Edmund Robinson the witness swore that ‘ they made 
such ugly faces as scared this deponent so that he was glad torun out 
and steal homewards ;’ but it is now affirmed by credible persons, 
that although they abound in that country as’ much as ever, they 
have cunningly changed the terms of their compact. Dancing on 
the ridge of a barn, and flying up the chimney, are wholly exploded : 
and deformity is no longer the inseparable concomitant of the fasci- 
nation of the evil eye, respecting which Mr. Brand has collected 
half-a-dozen pages of grave authorities. It is true that there are no 
very recent account of their killing cows, and causing babies to 
wither and pine away by their powerful glances, yet it is said that 
even now they are not to be encountered with impunity; and that 
if the churchwardens in the County Palatine were to receive such 
an order as was issued by the kirk-session of Auchterhouse, ‘ to 
make search every ane in their own quarter gif they knew of any 
charmers in the parroch,’ a very voluminous return would be the 
consequence. , 

The task of tracing the origin of witchcraft presented little diffi- 
eulty to the demonologists and theologians of the old school.— 
Availing themselves of texts, obscure in the original, and misin- 
terpreted by the translators, they resorted to the sacred volume, 
which, according to their conception, proved the existence of the 
crime, and'the punishment which it merited. And the nocturnal 
dances of the maids of Helicon, the choir who 
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as well as the revellings of the nymphs and satyrs, were asserted 
to be the prototypes of the grotesque assemblies of the wrinkled 
hags who infested every village. 

The magic of the ancient world may be divided into two dis- 
tinct and widely differing genera. Asia was the native seat of the 
one; it had directly emanated from the primitive idolatry which 
assigned a spiritual intelligence to each of the host of heaven. ‘The 
other was the undefined sorcery of the Greeks and Romans, perpetu- 
ally confounding itself with their religious observances. 1n Greece, 
a partial introduction of the knowledge of the occult sciences of the 
Chaldeans took place in the most flourishing ages of that country. 
They harmonized with the doctrines of Plato, who was not disinclined 
to believe that charms and suffumigations might persuade or compel 
the immortals to become subservient to the wishes of the invo- 
cators. The magic which had a juster claim to be considered as na- 
tional, continued to be of a less spiritual nature. Theoris, like Si- 
metha, added real guilt to her powerless enchantments. Amongst the 
Romans also, witchcraft was generally the companion of the crime 
which has so often disgraced modern italy. Even in the simplicity 
of the republic, the Lex Cornelia bears witness that the Roman 
‘matrons knew how to rid themselves of a jealous husband or an . 
importunate relation, according to the Neapolitan fashion. The 
inventress of the aqua Toffana was preceded by Locusta and Mar- 
tina, and the Obi spells of the latter were only the auxiliaries of her 
deleterious potions, not indeed without their use; the bones and 
ashes and barbaric names, hid so as to be easily found, in the palace 
of Germanicus, exasperated his malady by the intimidation which 
they produced. 

After the reign of Augustus, the Greek and Latin subjects of 
the Roman empire appear in a great measure to have adopted the 
magic rites and doctrines of the orientals. We may observe the 
extreme points of the series in the sacrifices of milk and blood,— 
the evocations of the manes of the heroic age; and in the laying of 
the ghost which haunted the ruinous house at Corinth by the ex- 
orcist Arignotus. 

Torreblanca confessed that the heresy of witchcraft, for so it 
was considered, until the Catholics found it prudent not to insist 
upon the classification, and the Protestants became equally desi- 
rous that it should:remain forgotten, was of recent date. The 
transportation of modern witches through the air, their feasts and 
revels, and the adoration of a malignant spirit, when combined, 
are the features which distinguish witchcraft (the word must be 
considered as technical) from other kinds of supernatural inter- 
course. 

The belief of the Scandinavians in the nocturnal flights of sor- 
ceresses 
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ceresses Or furies, mounted on the ravenous wolves whom Regner 
Lodbrog boasted that he had gorged with the flesh of his enemies, 


Fengom Falo-hestom 
Fullan verd at sinni, 


may be considered as an indication that the germ of the supersti- 
tion is to be found amongst the Teutonic nations. We are in- 
clined to acquiesce in the opinion that the Cymry borrowed their 
Fal mam-y-drwg from the Belgic tribes, who have left too deep 
traces in the British language to allow us to doubt of the intermix- 
ture of the races. Thereis an obvious affinity between this fiction 
and the fable of Abaris and his javelin. We have no historical evi- 
dence to dispel the proverbial darkness of the Hyperborean re- 
gions, but there is at least a reasonable ground for presuming that 
they were inhabited by a Germanic population—when we received 
the first accounts of them, one half of the non-teutonic portion of 
the settlers of Europe had already reached the maritime boundaries 
of the continent, and the other was yet in Asia. Long afterwards 
we meet with another Hyperborean aéronaut, who also possessed 
the unimmergibility which our British Solomon considered as a 
standing miracle. Local superstitions are always of high anti- 
quity ; and there are some yet observable which corroborate the 
supposition that the witchflights are connected with the Teutonic 
mythology. Eros and Anteros have been transmuted into imps of 
Satan, and Fala and her kindred may have been degraded by 2 
similar process. : 

The optical phenomena observable on the Blocksberg, or Broc- 
ken (mons Bructerorum) in the Hercynian forest, probably first 
caused it to be considered as the haunt of supernatural beings, and 
the idol Crodo was yorminpet in its immediate vicinity from time 
immemorial, until his temple was destroyed by Charlemaine. ‘This 
mountain is now supposed to be the spot whale his infernal ma- 
jeoy holds his plenary court for receiving the homage of his vassals 
in Germany and the countries adjoining. The witches of Mohra, 
in Sweden, as our readers will recollect—for we suspect that there 
are few who have not obtained a stolen perusal of the delightful 
horrors of Glanville—used to transport themselves to Blockula, 
which is by no means the ideal Meru it appears to be in that rela- 
tion. Aubrey, in his ‘ Remaines of Gentelisme,’ says that ‘ the 
witches doe meet on the night before the first day of May upon the 
Blocksberg in Ascanien, where they, together with the devils, doe 
dance and feast. Bruckman, one of the strange anomalies who 

amongst the learned Germans of the last century, has given 

several plates of their gambols. 
. ‘There is another singular coincidence of the same description, 
but in order to reach it, we must saddle our broomsticks, and fly 
through 
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through the midnight air, to the principality of a very distin- 
guished personage, whose name enjoys as great a celebrity as the 
walnut tree did, which perhaps still flourishes in his dominions. 

De la famosa noce il chiaro grido 

Ne gli estremi paesi, e ne’ vicini 

E sparso si, che ’habitante infido 

Dicesi possessor de’ suoi confini. 

Quindi i popoli tristi appresso il nido 

Del gran Plutone, e de’ suoi cittadini 

Per cotal noce han privilegio tale 

Che nuocer non gli puoschiera infernale. 


If this statement, that Satan is the legitimate owner of Benevento, 
be correct, he will do well to claim an indemnity at the approach- 
ing Congress, for the possessions of which he has been ousted by 
Monsieur Talleyrand. It may be as well to shew the manner in 
which the prince (we mean the prince of darkness) obtained seisin 
of that district. 

In the reign of Duke Romuald, the partial conversion of the 
Lombards did not prevent their adoring an anonymous deity, whose 
statue, a. winged serpent, was placed under the shade of the ‘ famosa 
noce.’ The well-timed zeal of Saint Barbatus, who availed him- 
self of a season of public danger, reclaimed his flock, and he de- 
stroyed the idol in the presence of a solemn assembly of the people. 
The image of an amphisbena, reverenced by Romuald, under- 
went the same fate. The form of the latter idol stamps the authen- 
ticity of the legend, as the double-headed serpents found in the 
tomb of Chilparic, prove that it was sacred, or at least significant, 
among the eu nations. This being performed, Barbatus 
caused the tree to be up-rooted, and an enormous serpent, which 
unfolded itself out of the cavity, having been put to flight by an as- 
petsion of holy water, the victory over the fiend was jadged to be 
complete. But the prince of darkness, continues the historian of 
the nut tree, convoked the infernal council, and declared that, maugre 
the bishop, the tree should flourish again, and be graced by new and 
solemn ntes. Benevento, he said, should become the chief place 
of the assembly of the congregation which he intended to establish 
for the support of his dynasty, and which he charged them, on their 
allegiance, to protect with all their might. ‘This is a clumsy alle- 
gory, but stripped of its figurative language, we may receive it as a 
correct indication of the changes effected by popular tradition and 
credulity. 

There is some obscurity in the various accounts of this tree. 
It is not very clear whether the devil raised an ympling from a frag- 
ment of the old roots, or whether that which the witches afterwards 
saw, was not the production of his palingenesy: but either this, or 


some 
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some other nut-tree growing near the city, became exceedingly fa- 
mous as his head quarters. ‘The noce di Benevento is proverbial. 
Even the witches of Lorraine used to resort there. One author 
calls it Satan’s metropolitan church: we know not how the rival 
claims of the primacy of the Blocksberg were adjusted. 

The anointings and flights of the dames of Thessaly may induce 
others to consider our witches as their successors: however they 
do not affect the basis of our conjectures. Superstition is the most 
contagious of all epidemics, and the intercourse between Greece 
and her barbarian neighbours was greater than the pride and gra- 
vity of her historians chose to record. ‘The free citizen, who spoke 
out of order, was committed to the custody of the Scythian bow- 
bearer, whose broken Greek was as familiar to an Athenian au- 
dience, as the clipped English of Monsieur Canton is to the gal- 
lery of a London theatre. 1t was a moot point among the learned 
whether the transportation was ecstatic or corporeal: texts and 
fathers and councils were marshalled against each other; and the 
writers of Greece and Roime were pressed into the service as 
auxiliaries. The canon falsely ascribed to the council of An- 
cyra, but which is nevertheless of great antiquity, was supposed 
to favour the ideal system. After admonishing the bishops to eradi- 
cate all unsound doctrines, and particularly the errors of ‘ many 
wretched women, who, being seduced by the illusions and phan- 
tasms of the demons, believe and assert that they ride by night, ac- 
companied by a countless multitude, and under the command of 
Diana, the goddess of the pagans, or of Herodias :'-—‘ therefore,’ it 
proceeds, ‘ the priesthood should instruct the people, that these are 
but dreams, produced by the influence of the evil spirit, who de- 
ludes the silly women by impressing their imagination with gloomy 
or joyful visions, and with the appearances of friends or strangers. 
Thus they do not feel that those phantastic and unsubstantial 
things take place only in the spirit, but they believe that they are 
really performed in the body.’ Jn these cavalcades we. may 
also recognize the queen of Elfiand and her train. The unex- 

ted appearance of Herodias has already attracted the notice of 

r. Douce and Mr. Scott. To their researches we shall only add 
that the name ma ibly have been corrupted from 4 Eyvodia, one 
of the epithets o Sertorentumad goddess.* Du Cange derives it 
from Hera Diana, It is rather singular, although we do not intend 
to lay any great stress upon a coincidence which may be wholly acci- 
dental, that in the lay of Sir Orfeo, the name of Euridice, who as- 
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stmmes a very mysterious character in the ‘ Gothic metamorphosis’ 
of her history, is melted into Eurodys and Heurodis. 

The path now becomes indistinct, and it is only after a long 
interval that we can retrace it. There is a romantic account in 
William of Newbury, of a Northumbrian peasant, who, returning 
home at midnight near a hill, was surprized by the sound of mirth 
and jollity. On approaching it he became aware of an open door 
in the side of it, through which he saw a company seated at a 
splendid banquet. One of the attendants perceiving the stranger 
at the entrance, offered him a cup, which he accepted; but, like 
the Count of Oldenburgh, he prudently spilt its contents upon the 
ground and fled away. ‘The swiftness of his horse enabled him to 
baffle his pursuers, and he bore off the vessel which was made of 
an unknown substance, and which was afterwards presented by 
Henry L. to the Scottish monarch. Del Rio maintains.that this was 
a witch feast, but it is evidently a fairy adventure. And although 
we have now advanced to the period when magic was added to 
the number of liberal sciences, and when the encyclopedia 
of enchantment was translated from the Arabic at the special 
command of Alphonso the Wise, there is no distinct appearance of 
witchcraft proper. The sorceresses torment their absent enemies 
by classical charms, and the male professors of gramarie, are the 
learned clerks that study astrologie and nigromancie at Cracow, To- 
ledo or Salamanca, or the more ventrous wights who emulate the 
boldness of Guerino il Meschino, and penetrate into the cavern of 
the Norcian Sybil. She enjoyed avery durable reputation. A®neas 
Sylvius sent the Duke of Saxony’s physician to Norcia to learn 
magic. It is erroneously asserted by Hutchinson, that the decree 
of the University of Paris in 1398, complains of the increase of 
witchcraft. The learned faculty of theology declares that it is 
an error to believe that the demons stand m awe of characters 
written in goat’s blood upon virgin parchment or lion’s skin ; that it 
is an error against faith, natural shileninhe, and true astronomy, to 
ascribe any virtue to constellated images of white wax, or of red wax, 
or of gold, brass, or lead; and that it is a blasphemous error to 
attempt to inclose-good angels in a gem or ring. But their indig- 
nation is solely directed against the school of Piccatrix and Peter 
‘of Abano. 

Joan of Arc is improperly called a witch by our English chro- 
niclers; her crime was that intercourse with the fairies which 
enraptured Ashmole and Aubrey. If the enormities which were 
afterwards supposed to be committed by the votaries of Satan had 
then been currently known, her accusers would scarcely have failed 
to charge her with them. About the same period flourished Hoppo 
and Stadlein, the disciples of Stafius, who are introduced as spirits 
ia 
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in the song in Macbeth. We also suspect that Hoppo is to be 
identified with Harper, who led Dr. Farmer into a maze in search 
of an etymology. They were guilty of the old crimes of destroying 
the crops, and sending a murrain amongst the cattle; but without 
any imputation of devil worship. 

The doctrines of the camaial churches of the Alpine vallies, 
of those ' 

‘ _—_—___——_- who kept the faith so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones,’ 


had now made a deep and lasting impression in the eastern parts 
of France, and in the adjoining provinces of the German empire. 
In most other parts of Europe they had sunk before the sword of 
persecution ; but in this tract which, from its locality, sheltered a 
greater proportion of the disciples of Peter Waldo, their lessons 
had long excited a general wish to clear away the rubbish which 
Rome had heaped on the altar. The heresy of Dauphiné, Evreux, 
Lyons and Sedan, is attested by the bull of Innocent the Eighth ; 
and the stand made by Niga against the condemnation of those ~ 
who were suspected, affords a presumption that it was not confined 
to the laity. The ludicrous and hieroglyphical representations 
which abound in the ancient churches of the north and west of Ger- 
many, shew the prevalence of the same spirit amongst the persons 
who sanctioned them. The caricatures in our churches of gor- 
bellied monks, and baboons in cowls and scapularies, were only 
intended to amuse one half of the clergy at the expense of the 
other: but those graphic libels are levelled against the faith. They 
ridicule the cross and the mass-book, and exhibit the pontifical ves- 
tures as covering wolves and demons. 

Such being the state of religious feeling, the magical archers 
will assume a very different character. They were sorcerers whose 
arrows never missed their mark. The unerring shafts of an enemy 
of this class, named Puncher, destroyed the whole garrison of 
the castle of Lindenbrunnen at the rate of three each day.— 
There is another instance of Puncher’s skill, which we give in the 
note.* Either the inquisitor was speculating on the ignorance of his 
readers, or we must conclude that when he wrote, this exploit had ~ 





* Fertur denique de ipso, quod quidam de optimatibus dum artis sua experientiam 
certam capere voluisset, proprium filium parvulum ad mctam posuit, et pro signo super 
birretum: pueri denarium, sibique mandavit ut denarium sine birreto per sagittam 
amoveret. Cutu autem maleficus id se facturam cum difficultate assereret, libentits 
abstinere ne per diabulum seduceretur in sui interitum. Verbis tamen principis inductus, 

ittam unam colari suo circa collum immisit, et alteram balista superponens, denarium 
a birreto pueri sine nocamento excussit; quo viso, dum ille maleficum asset cur 
i i i i Deoapens per diabolum Cran eetala cum 
me mori necesse fuisset, subito cum sagiita altera vos transfizissem, ut vel sic mortem meam 
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not been introduced into Tell’s history. Lauffer, in his voluminous 
history of Switzerland, the only one we can now refer to, never 
quotes his authorities, and we cannot, therefore, ascertain whether it 
is noticed by the older historians of the Helvetic confederacy. 
Those archers, say the inquisitors, owed their skill to a compact 
which they made with the devil, and the price they paid was the sa- 
crilege of shooting three arrows at the crucifix on Good-friday ; 
they were probably iconoclasts, whom it was convenient to brand 
with a more odious name. Such expedients were often resorted to. 
The preamble to the first statute made in this country against con- 
juration and witchcraft, and which passed when Henry the Eighth 
burnt a protestant with as much zest as Torquemada, saith that ‘ the 
persons that had done these things, had dug up and pulled down 
an infinite number of crosses.’ And this, saith Hutchinson, ‘ was 
a trap that could catch a protestant as well as a wizzard, and take 
him off without ever letting the world know what he died for.’ 

The calumny of a promiscuous commerce between the sexes, 
reiterated against every sect which has been compelled to meet in 
secret for worship or exhortation, formed one of the leading accu- 
sations against the Waldenses or their followers. The crime of 
devil-worship was revived and superadded to it. In 1454 they 
were both imputed to the persons comprising a nightly conventicle, 
which assembled in a cellar in the town of Sangerhausen, and to 
whom the demon appeared in the form of a ram. 

The persecutions in Artois in 1459 speak a language which is 
still more intelligible. A new colouring was given to the tales of 
wonder floating among the people, which together with the impro- 
bable and impossible crimes of the victims at Sangerhausen, were 
employed as a powerful engine of destruction against the heretics, 
who maintained that the Pope was Antichrist, and purgatory a 
dream. ‘ In this year,’ Monstrelet informs us, ‘ there were sad 
and fearful doings in the town of Artois, in the county of Arras. 
This matter was called the Vaudoisie, but I cannot tell the reason 
why it got such a name. They said, that in the night-time divers 
persons, both men and women, were borne from their homes by the 
power of Satan, and straight they found themselves in solitary places, 
in woods or wastes. And there they met a mighty number of other 
men and women, and a devil in man’s shape, but whose visage they 
never saw.’ Monstrelet gives an cmmnedanaids description of the 
orgies which ensued, and then he proceeds. ‘ By reason of this 
foolish tale, were many of the chief people of Artois, and others of 
less note, cast into prison, and racked so barbarously that they con- 
fessed those things in respect of which they were arraigned. And, 
moreover, they gave up the names of many other persons of con- 
sideration, prelates and lords, and governors of bailiwicks, who 
consorted 
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consorted with them. It was commonly thought that, by dint of 
artful interrogatories and repeated torments, the judges and com- 
missioners got them to name whomsoever they chose. The poorer 
sort were burnt alive, but some of the richer ones freed themselves 
by bribes.’ 

It may be safely affirmed that the assemblies, ‘ en auscuns lieux 
arriere des gens, és bois, ou és desers,’ were such as, from similar 
causes, were held by the Scotish presbyterians. ‘The flames, thus 
kindled by religious rancour and fanned by avarice, did not fail to 
spread themselves. Del Rio exultingly proclaims that witchcraft 
was the inseparable companion of the principles of the Waldenses, 
as well as of the more modern Lutherans and Calvinists. In 1484, 
Innocent the Eighth directed a bull to the inquisitors of Germany, | 
charging them to discover and punish the heretics of both sexes, 
who had abandoned the Catholic faith, associated with the demons, 
and caused infinite mischiefs to man and beast by their hellish 
sorceries, The buils for the extirpation of the Waldenses followed 
in 1487. ‘The inquisitors seem to have availed themselves of 
either of the accusations as suited them best. Thus about this 
time an hundred Piedmontese were burnt as witches, and the 
inquisitor would gladly have burnt as many more, had not the people 
expelled him from the country. We shall not trace the further 
growth of the poison-tree, which soon overshadowed Europe ; it 
is sufficient to have pointed out the soil where it first was raised. 
However divided they might be on other points of religion or ju- 
sisprudence, all considered it their bounden duty to vindicate the 
divine majesty, and to protect the commonwealth, by inflicting 
torture and death upon the victims of the most egregious folly, or 
the foulest perjury. A witch was a Wolfer-hefod, whom no flight 
across the frontier could save from destruction. Amongst the 
memorabilia of witchcraft we must not forget the reasoning by 
which the truth of the system was maintained. There was an ob- 
vious absurdity in asserting that a prisoner, who was accused of 
gliding through a key-hole, and flying a thousand miles between 
midnight and sunrise, would submit to languish in a dungeon; and 
that a pile of faggots should consume her, who commanded the 
elements and had all the powers of hell at her devotion. But 
these difficulties were easily solved by descanting on the perfidy of 
Satan. After giving so mauy instances of his power, it was prudent 
to allay the admiration which it raised, lest he should become too 
general a favourite. 

In the trials, every judicial rule, good or bad, was disregarded. 
Bodin taught, (and we are giving a literal translation of his expres- 
sions) that ‘ the trial of this atrocious offence must not be con- 
ducted like other crimes. Whoever adheres to the ordinary sane 
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of iuastice, perverts the spirit of the law, both human and divine.’ 
‘ He who 1s accused of sorcery should never be acquitted unless 
the malice of the prosecutor be clearer than the sun: for. it is 
so difficult to bring full proof of this secret crime, that out of a 
inillion of witches, not one would be convicted if the usual method 
were followed.’ And the rules and practice which they did follow, 
were such as would be dictated by a lunatic familiar of the Holy 
Office. On the trial of Mother Munnings, in 1694, one witness 
swore, that coming from the ale-house about nine at night, he 
looked in at-her window, and saw her take two imps out of her 
basket, a black one, anda white one. The white imp was a lock 
of wool which the poor woman was going to spin, and the black 
* one was its shadow. Such was the usual nature of the evidence 
produced, and when that could not be procured, they had recourse 
to presumptions—as a number of faint lights, they said, are equal 
to one bright light, thus many weak proofs are equivalent to a 
strong proof. . ‘lwo of the ‘ symptoms’ which, according to Mr. 
John Bell, minister of the gospel at Glaidsmuir, were ‘ providen- 
tial discoveries’ of the crime, are ‘ mala fama,’ which another 
authority informs us is nearly infallible, if the witch cries out, Lord 
have mercy on me! when = is taken; and the inability of shed- 
ding tears, because as a witch could only shed three tears, and those 
with her left eye, her stock was soon exhausted; and it was the more 
notable, King James shrewdly observes, ‘ since women in general 
are like the crocodile, ready to weep upon every slight occasion.’ 
Martin d’Arles laid an equal stress upon squinting, which arises, as 
he says, from the horrid visions and apparitious of the evil spirits. 
Hopkins, we know, was employed in discovering those 
* Who feeling pain, were hanged for witches.’ 

On the continent they burnt them if they did not feel. When the 
rack failed to extort a confession from fortitude and conscious inno- 
cence, the taciturnity of the victim ‘was ascribed to the devil. Bo- 
din is averse to the practice of putting witches to the torture when 
they are accused upon suspicion. The cause of this tenderness will 
not be readily anticipated. ‘The civil law absolves a criminal when 
there exists only presumptive evidence of his guilt, provided he un- 
dergoes the torture without confessing. ‘Therefore lest the witeh 
should be obstinately silent, and consequently become entitled to 
an acquittal, he advises the judge to pass’ on immediately to con- 
demnation. Del Rio, on the contrary, is a great advocate for the 
rack in moderation, and according to the regulations of Pope Pius 
the Third, and so as not to cripple the criminal for life ;’ but in 
order to obviate any misapprehension, he carefully explains that he 
only imtends to discountenance those tortures which fracture the 
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bones, or lacerate the tendons :—as to si dislocations, and such 
like, ‘ vix in tormentis ea potest evitare.’ With the same humanity, 
the most distressmg torture which cruelty ever invented, : that of 
keeping the sufferer without sleep for 4 week or ten days together, 
is recommended by him as beimg excellently adapted to women and 
others of delicate habits. 

It was truly hazardous to oppose those judicial murders—if any 
one ventured to do so, the Ka burnt him as an heretic, and 
the protestants had a vehement longing to hang him for an atheist. 
Thue Vlaet was burnt alive, and the same fate would have befallen 
Cornelius Loos, if a natural death had hot disappointed his perse- 
cutors. We may estimate the merit of his suppressed treatise by 
the anxiety expressed by the learned jesuit whom we have so often. 
quoted, lest the researches of some ‘ malignant cacodemon’ (some 
printer's devil, we presume)should ultimately bring it to light. Nor 
can we think meanly of the antagonist of Marnix de Ste. Alde- 
gonde. The book of Reginald Scott was burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman. Even the pious and learned Meric Ca- 
saubon, did not blush to use the followmg language. 

* If a man consider what kind of men for the most part they have 
been who have taken upon themselves to oppose the belief of mankind 
concerning witches, some notorious atheists as Pomponatius, Vani- 
nius, &c. others, confident illiterate wretches, as Reginald Scott, and 
the like, he will think certainly that if the cause be no better than the 
patrons it cannot be very good, nor see any reason at all to embrace it.’ 

Beza, the reformer, ided the iament of Paris for its 
incredulity. It affords Jo sreer nat oe pat eer to remark that 
this illustrious tribunal, whose merits are not sufficiently appreci- 
ated, was almost untainted by the savage folly which disgraced every 
other seat of judicature. It refysed to take cognizance of witch- 
craft as a crime, or to allow it to be treated as such by the infe- 
rior courts within its jurisdiction. 

The tragedy in New England in 1692 undeceived many in the 
mother country. Cotton Mather attributed the increase of witches 
amongst the colonists to the Paw-waws sending their spirits 
amongst them; but the Paw-waws retorted the accusation. Nine- 
teen persons were hanged ; one pressed to death for standing mute 
at his trial; eight more condemned, but reprieved when the prose- 
cutions were : at which juncture there were one hun- 

dred and fifty, or thereabouts, committed for trial, and above two 
hundred more accused. The childish follies which are i 
enhance the horror of the scene; they shew how human life was 
sported with. In the phraseology of the tabernacle, Mather took 
-eare to inprove the devil. He got him to approve of popish 
books, and quakers books, and the Common Prayer montane the 
xford 
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Oxford and Cambridge jests, all of which were consequently to be. 
considered as naught by the elect. On the other hand, Satan 
shewed the most edifying aversion to the Assembly’s Catechism, 
and to ‘ Milk for Babies,’ and the ‘ Remarkable Providences’, which 
were the works of Mather’s father and grand-father. And lest the 
puff should not be sufficiently clear, he adds, ‘ 1 hope I have not 
spoiled the credit of the books by telling how much the devil hated 
em.’ 

The repentant jurymen afterwards signed a solemn declaration, 
that ‘ for want of knowledge in themselves, and better information 
from others, they bad been prevailed upon to take up such evi- 
dence against the accused, as on further consideration they feared 
was insufficient for touching the lives of any one.’ ‘ Therefore,’ 
continued they, ‘ we signify to all in general, and to the surviving 
sufferers in special, our deep sense of, and sorrow for our errors. 
And we hereby declare, that we were sadly deluded and mistaken, 
for which we are much disquieted and distressed in our minds, and 
do therefore humbly ‘beg forgiveness, first of God, for Christ's sake, 
for this our error, and pray that God would not impute the guilt of 
it to ourselves, nor others. And we also pray that we may be cou- 
sidered candidly and aright by the living sufferers, as being then 
under the power of a strong and general delusion.’ 

The statutes against witches however continued in force, and as 
late as 1716 Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, the latter aged nine 
years, were hanged at Huntingdon for selling their souls to the 
devil, tormenting and destroying their neighbours by making them 
vomit pins, and for raising a storm, so that a ship was almost lost, 
by pulling off their stockings and making a lather of soap. The 
repeal of the witch statutes is our best security against a repetition 
of these enormities. There are some latent sparks yet slumbering 
in the ashes. 

Medical charms and popular notions respecting the qualities of 
bodies stand on the debatable ground between the kingdoms of 
truth and falsehood. Such is the inexhaustible store of properties 
which have been bestowed on the works of nature, that it is never 
safe to conclude a priori, that any effect ascribed to them is fictir 
tious or impossible, until we have applied to the test of experiment: 
Generally speaking, however, the line of demarcation is not ob- 
scure, nor does the scepticism to which we have adverted, extenuate 
the credulity which is often found in those who ought to know bet- 
ter. Don Manuel de Espriella has some pertinent observations on 
this head. The lesson read by this intelligent Spaniard ought to 
teach a little charity to our English travellers, in judging of the 
mental cultivation of other nations. We had as lieve that men 
should hang the ‘ higa’ round the infant’s neck, as that mama should 
en 72 pur- 
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purchase the anodyne necklace. And Mr. Brand’s grave assertion 
that ‘ whatever may be the reason, it is a certain fact, that setting 
up a poker before the fire has a wonderful effect in making it burn,’ 
affords a whimsical instance of the prevalence of ‘ vulgar errors.’ 
The mysterious pbarmacopeia was reluctantly abandoned. Sir 
Thomas Brown had forcibly declared that ‘ not only is a resolved 
prostration unto antiquity a powerful enemy unto knowledge, but 
any confident adherence unto authority or resignation of our judg- 
ments upon the testimony of any age or author whatsoever.” But 
Cato had taught that a fractured limb might be healed by a green 
reed and a charm; and Galen found that certain remedies lost their 
virtues if they were pounded by a person who had any iron about 
him. The arguments, therefore, of Sir Thomas could have little 
weight with the submissive sages who considered themselves as 
‘ children in understanding, and who ought to be directed by those 
fathers of knowledge.’-—‘ Dwarfs and pigmies to those giants of 
wisdom on whose shoulders we stand.* Objections against 
the sympathetic receipts of Digby and Van Helmont were 
evaded by bidding the querist hold his peace until he could 
explain ‘ why faltrick draweth the choler, agarick fleghm, and 
epithymum melancholy—why selenites (as Fermilius observeth) 
being applied to the skin stayeth bleeding ; and why hemlock and 
henbane poysoneth men which norish birds.’ And this applica- 
= of the ‘ argumentum ad ignorantiam’ passed for irrefragable 
c. ; 
"The merits and demerits of the volumes which form the subject 
of this article, may, with some qualification, be told in the words 
of their author. 


* I have gleaned passages that seemed to throw light upon the sub- 
ject, as my numberless citations will evince, from an immense variety 
of volumes, both printed and manuscript; and those written too in 
several languages : in the doing of which, if I shall not be found to have 
deserved the praise of judgment, I must at least make pretensions to 
the merit of industry. Elegance of composition will hardly be expec- 
ted in a work of this nature, which seems to stand much less in need 
of Attic wit than of Roman perseverance, or, if we glance at modern 
times, of Dutch assiduity.’ 


The same pages, however, which evince his extensive aud recon- 
dite reading, shew that he trusted too often to second-hand authority. 
The description of the fairies in the entertainment at Althrope is 
loosely quoted from Poole’s ‘ English Parnassus,’ without any re- 
cognition of Jonson’s property in the verses. The Fatal Dowry, 
too, is called ‘ an old play,’ and the Witch of Edmonton, ‘ a most 





* We are not alluding to Bentley. These are the very words of honest Alexander 
Ross, from whom the Doctor pilfered his well-known apophthegm. 
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rare old play,’ but he does not betray any symptom of the know- 
ledge of the names of their authors. 

‘The interminable length and confusion of the notes, nine-tenths 
of whicli ought to have been incorporated in the text, and the im- 
methodical manner in which Mr. Brand has treated his subject, are 
equally objectionable. In the original MS: ¢ he had not kept even 
to the chronological order of the feasts and fasts observed by his 
predecessor Bourne :’ and for the arrangement which enables us to 
pick our way through the wilderness, we are indebted to Mr. Ellis, 
‘who undertook the labour of editing the performance. Some in- 
dulgence, however, is due to the inevitable imperfections of a post- 
humous work. Considered as the common-place book of a staunch 
and laborious antiquary, who devoted years of leisure to its com- 
pilation, these blemishes do not materially diminish its real value, 
though the author, as he felt and acknowledged, was endowed with 
no great share of critical acumen. And Mr. Brand’s simplicity, 
which sofhetimes puts us in mind of good parson Adams, had in- 
duced us to Jend no unwilling ear to his apologies. 

In the first volume the ‘ days of more particular note in the ea- 
lendar are taken in chronological order,’ ‘ beginning with ‘ New 
Year’s Eve,’ and an account of the good old custom of ‘ Wassail,’ 
which is yet retained in Gloucestershire, and some other remote 
parts of the kingdom, and ending with the ‘ dismal day’ of ¢ Chil- 
demasse,’ or the Holy Innocents. Dismal indeed it was, for in 
the morning our ancestors had a custom, which has fortunately 
become obsolete, of ‘ whipping up the children,’ in order that ‘ the 
memorie of Herod’s murder of the innocents might strike the 
closer :’—an ingenious application of Professor Feinagle’s princi- 

les which was practised on other occasions. 

Twelfth-day in Gloucestershire is also the name of another kind 
of Wassailing, as follows : 


‘ At the approach of the evening on the vigil of the Twelfth Day, 
the farmers with their servants meet together, and about six o'clock 
walk out to a field where wheat is growing. In the highest part of the 
ground, twelve small fires and one large one are lighted up. The at- . 
tendants, headed by the master of the family, pledge the company in 
old cyder, which circulates freely on these occasions. A circle is 
formed round the large fire, when a general shout and hallowing takes 
place, which you have answered from all the adjacent villages. Some- 
times fifty or sixty of these fires may all be seen at once. This being 
finished, the company return home, where the good housewife and her 
maids are préparing a good supper. A large cake is always provided 
with a hole in the middle. After supper, the company all attend the 
bailiff (or head.of the oxen) to the wain-house, where the following par- 
ticulars are observed. The master, at the head of his friends, fills the 
cup, generally of strong ale, and stands opposite to the first or wa 
¢ T3 it 
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his oxen. He then pledges him in a curious toast, the company follow 
his example with all the other oxen, addressing each by his name, 
This being finished, the large cake is produced, and, with much cere- 
mony put on the horn of the first ox, through the hole above men- 
tioned. The ox is then tickled to make bim toss his head: if he 
throws the cake behind, then it is the perquisite of the mistress; if be- 
fore, the bailiff himself claims the prize, The company then return to 
the house, the doors of which they find locked, nor will they be opened 
until some joyous songs are sung. On their gaining admittance a 
scene of mirth and jollity ensues, and which lasts the greatest part of 
the night.’ 


The custom of drawing ‘ king and queen’ seems to have prevailed 
in one shape or another in most parts of Europe; but the method 
by which the regal dignity is now confirmed 1s of late introduc- 
tion. ‘This important elevation was anciently conducted in a man- 
ner which obviated the suspicions of collusion on the part of the 
scrutineers, which now and then sets half the little ie a pout- 


ing. .‘ Cut the cake,’ says Melibceus in the speeches to Queen 
Elizabeth at Sudley; ‘ cut the cake; who hath the beane shal be 
king, and where the peaze is she shal be queene.’ Thus also in 
Herrick’s Hesperides, an inexhaustible repertory of popular cus- 
toms and allusions, with extracts from which Mr, Brand has often 
enlivened his pages ; : 


* Now, now the time comes, 
With the cake full of plumbs, 
When beane’s the king and the sport here ; 
Besides, we must know, 
The pea also, 
Must revel as queen of the court here. 


* In Normandy they place a child under the table which is covered 
in such a manner with the cloth that he cannot see what is doing; and 
‘when the cake is divided, one of the company taking up the first piece, 
cries out, “‘ Fabo domine, pour qui?” The child answers’** Pour le 
bon dieu.” In this manner the pieces are allotted to the company. 
If the bean be found in the piece for the “ bon dieu,” the king is chosen 
by drawing long or short straws, Otherwise whoever gets the bean 
chuses the king or queen, according as the person happens to be a man 
or a woman.’ | 
Chusing the king of the bean algo formed a gambol at both the 
universities. 
A piece of money was often substituted for the bean, as described 
in the Alexandrines of Barnaby Googe. : 
* But who so chaunceth on the peece wherein the money lies, 
Is counted king amongst them all, and is with shouts and cries 
Exalted to the heavens up, who taking chalke in hande, 
Doth make a crosse on every beame and rafters as they — 
ese 
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These crosses had great virtue in scaring away ‘ cursed sprites 
* and devils,’ and in averting harm and ill-luck from the dwelling. _ 

In Silesia the three kings and an angel parade the streets, chaunt- 
ing a traditionary carol. The first verses of it would furnish Miss 
Edgeworth with an additional instance of the universality of what 
are most unjustly termed Irish bulls. 

Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, like many other saints, have 
had the fortune to be mysticised. On the vigil of the feast their 
names written with blood on the forehead of the trembling inquirer, 
procured a vision of the time and manner of his death. And it 
was one of the three holy nights in which the magic pipe was pre- 
pared, whose music allured the worm employed im the ceremonies, 
which induced the pygmies of the wood to give up the wisbing- 
cap.* The star, as the legend tells, fell into a well in the holy land 
after it had performed its office, where it could be occasionally 
seen. The optical effects produced by deep wells may have laid 
the foundation for this fable. Under favourable circumstances, a 
star of the first magnitude may be reflected in the day-time from 
the surface of the waters. 

The pagan origin of the customs observed on May-day is dis- 
tinctly marked: at the two extremities of this island they form a 
singular contrast. ‘The.stormy sky,-and inhospitable soil, of the 

t, so frequently refused him the means of subsistence, that when 
he contemplated the return of the yeaning time und the harvest, it 
was to him a season of doubt and anxiety. On the Beltam-day, 
the highlander, faithful to the rites of his ancestors, still offers the 
consecrated cake to the fox, the hooded crow, and the eagle, the 
destroyers of his flocks and herds, and to the beings whom he 
reveres as their protectors. And the devoted person who draws 
the black lot is compelled to leap three times through the flames 
as a memorial of the ancient sacrifices. The youth of the year 
did not present the same apprehensions to the inhabitant of the 





* This wishing cap, or cloud cap, is of frequent occurrence in the ancient Teutonic 
romances, In the Book of Heroes, the little King Laurin wears it when he carries of 
the sister of Theodoric of Verona. - 

Kéwig Laurin begunde 

Grifen zii den malen sin 
Darus nam er ein keppelin 
Darin verbarmt er si ze hant 
Und sinen giten schiltes rant 
Do moht man in geschen niht, 

In the Niebelungen, where it contributes so materially to the development of the 

story, it is found under the name of Tarnchappe. 
Dé will was och Sifrit der weetliche man, 
E daz ez ieman wisse, zi dem schisse gegan 
Da er sin tarncha verborgen ligen vant 
. Darin slof er vil : do was crnieman bechaut. 
4 genial 
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genial shores of Italy. He did not supplicate the deities for bless- 
ings which he had no reason to fear they would with-hold, and he 
rejoiced in the anticipation of them. However when the classical 
festivities of the Floralia were introduced into this climate, it would 
have been desirable either to advance their place in the calendar, or 
to expel the King of the Fogs, who, according to the fairy tale of 
Madame d’Aunois, has held his court in England ever since he 
was jilted by his mistress. Milton, with the ‘ Ben venga Maggio’ 
of the Tuscan poet yet ringing in his ear, may have been inspired 
to ‘ Hail’ the bounteous, flowery May ; 


—_—————- who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

But we fear that even before the alteration of the style so beau- 
tifully lamented in ‘ The ‘Tears of Old May-day,’ she was but 
a sickly, hollow-cheeked damsel. Stubbs, in his declamation 
against ‘ Maie,’ tells us that ‘ every parishe towne and village as- 
semble themselves together, both men, women, and children, olde 
and yong, even ail indifferently; and, either going all together or 
devidyng themselves into companies, they goe some to the woodes 
and groves, some to the hilles and mountaines, some to one place, 
and some to another, where they spende all the night in pastymes.’ 
Yet we must not allow his invective as unexceptionable evidence 
of the mildness of the weather, which could allow of such cool and 
airy revels. He has evidently overcharged his picture, notwith- 
standing his boast of the ‘ credible reports’ he had received from 
* men of greate gravitie, credite, and reputation.’ Another writer 
of the same age more considerately qualifies his account of the 
May games with ‘ if the skie cleare up.’ An ‘ if’ of which we 
all feel the necessity. 

The supposed cosmetic virtues of May dew, when gathered be- 
fore sun-rise, are pretty generally remembered in the country. It 
was probably an allegory by which some village Zadig attempted 
to induce the maidens to attend to the wholesome observances of 
early rising and exercise. 

The puritans fought a stubborn battle with the May poles, those 
‘ heathenish vanities of superstition and wickedness,’ whose fall is 
deplored by the author of ‘ Pasquil’s Palinodia,’ in verses of ex- 
traordinary harmony considering the time when they were com- 

sed 
t ‘ Happy the age, and harmlesse were the dayes, 

For then true love and amity were found, 
When every village did a May pole raise, 
And Whitsun ales and May games did abound ; 
And all the lusty yonkers in a rout, 
With merry iasses daunced the rod about ; 
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Then friendship to the banquet bid the guests, 
And poor men fared the better for their feasts. 
Alas, poor May poles! what should be the cause 
That you were almost banisht from the earth? 
Who never were rebellious to the lawes, 
Your greatest crime was honest, harmlesse mirth.’ 


The May poles never held up their heads again. The last upon 
record was that in May-fair, which was ‘ begged’ by Sir Isaac 
Newton as a stand for his great telescope. ‘The morrice dancers, 
and Friar Tuck, and Maid Marian rallied after the restoration, al- 
though somewhat shorn of their former glories : 

* For, oh! the hobby-horse was forgot.’ 

The merry troop was wandering up and down the country about 
twenty years ago; but these are sad degenerate times, and it is to 
be greatly feared that now they are only to be seen in Mr. Tollett’s 
yore window. Mr. Ellis has added some extracts from Mr. 

ouce’s elaborate dissertation upon the May games, in illustration 
of his text; but we must inform that gentleman, that, correct as 
Minsheu generally is, his authority for once is questionable. The 
Tarrasca was the dragon, and not the chevalet or hobby-horse. 

On Whitsunday, Mr. Brand has quoted the following verses from 
Barnaby Googe, which require some explanation. 

‘ On Whitsunday whyte pigeons tame in strings from heaven flie, 
And one that framed is of wood, still hangeth in the skie ; 
Thou seest how they with idols plaie, and teach the people to; 
None other wise than little -gyrles with puppets use to do.’ 

It was the custom during this festival to suspend a silver dove 
from the roof of the church, and to let it slowly down during some 
part of the service, as an emblem of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. In the churches in France, under the early races, the host 
was sometimes kept in a shrine made in the shape of a dove, and 
suspended over the altar. : 

At ‘ Christmas’ we find an article of rustic superstition which is 
new to us. 

‘ A superstitious notion prevails in the western parts of Devonshire, 
that at twelve o'clock at night, on Christmas-eve, the oxen in the stalls 
are always found on their knees as in an attitude of devotion, and that 
since the alteration of the style they continue to do this only on the 
eve of Old Christmas-day. An honest countryman being on the edge of 
St. Stephen's down, near Launceston, Cornwall, informed me, Oct. 28th, 
1790, that he once, with some others, made a trial of the truth of the 
above, and watching several oxen in their stalls at the above time, at 
twelve o'clock at night, they observed the two oldest oxen only fall upon 
their knees, and, as he expressed it in the idiom of the country, make 
@ cruel moan like Christian creatures. oe 
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Mr. Brand has got together a goodly number of the sports and 

customs which took place in 

‘ __—_—_—_—— those golden days of yore, 
When Christmas was a high day.’ 

And it gives us no small degree of satisfaction to note that the 
chaplains at St. James’ Palace ‘ retain the custom’ of having ‘ a 
tureen full of rich plum-porridge’ served up, and not only served 
up, but actually ‘ eaten on that festival at that table.’ We hope 
we shall never see the time when this orthodox dish,* this venerable 
specimen of the talent of the ancient master-cook, shall be banished 
by turtle-soup or any heathenish dainty whatever. 

The sons and daughters of Christmas, ‘ Old Christmas of Lon- 
don, and Captain Christmas,’+ have seen strange vicissitudes smce 
the family were last assembled at White Hall. Wassail, the neat 
sempstress, has abandoned the metropolis. Carrol has been di- 
vested of his tawny coat and red cap, and the flute has dropped 
from his girdle; he has been clothed anew, and taught to sing 
through the nose, at the ‘ Evangelical Tract Repository.” Minced- 
pie and Babie-cake are yet in good repute: they were persecuted, 
it is true, as malignants in the time of the commonwealth, but they 
recovered their estates and their credit, with the king. Gambol, 
with his hoop and bells, is consigned to Bartholomew-fair. Post- 
and-Pair has long given up his place to a numerous train of ille- 
gitimate descendants. Misrule, if we are to believe John Bull 
when he is in a growling humour, is no longer content with his 
twelve days empire, but shews himself at every season of the year. 

In the second volume we have the ‘ customs and ceremonies of 
common life.’ It opens with ‘ the lady in the straw,’ which was 
far from being a figurative expression in former times. ‘ So late 
as Henry the Eighth’s time, there were directions for certain per- 
sons to examine every night the straw of the king’s bed, that no 
daggers might be concealed therein.’ The section on ‘ child bear- 
ing, churching, and christening customs,’ is followed, not very ca- 
tegorically, by ‘ betrothing and marriage customs.’ But this slight 
deviation from the decorous order of things by no means extends 
to the matrimonial chapter, which is arranged with great regularity 
and precision, as, a few pages beyond ‘ divinations at weddings,’ we 
meet with a dissertation ‘ on the saying that the husbands of false 
women wear horns.’ Like all his predecessors, Mr. Brand has 
failed in his endeavours to recover the origin of the ‘ Cimier’ di 
Cornovagia.’ 





* « But what are. the hopes of men’! even of reviewers! Since the above was 
written, we have learned, thatthe ‘phum-porridge,’ the ‘ tureen,’ and the ‘ table,’ have 
vanished all together. So it is! ‘ Star after star goes out, aud—all is night.’ 

. # See Ben Jonson’s Masque of Christmas. 
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‘ The numerous train of popular notions, sports and errors,’ 
furnish the contents of the remaining pages. On these we cannot 
enlarge, as we have already exceeded our limits. Upon the whole 
this voluminous work may be useful (with proper caution) as a 
book of reference. Its materials have been amassed without much 
attention to their relative worth, of which, indeed, we suspect 
the author to be no very competent judge. He takes no general 
view of his subject, and his desultory collections are made with so 
little care, and the notes and the text are so frequently at variance 
with each other, that the reader is left without any other help than 
his own sagacity may afford bim, to arrive at any conclusion what- 
ever. We have already noticed that vulgar symptom of the Bid/io- 
mania, quoting passages in every one’s hand from rare books or 
manuscripts penes autorem: this is so common with Mr. Brand, 
that persons unacquainted with his character must inevitably sur- 
mise that he intended his two volumes to operate as the puff indi- 
rect upon his library. 





Art. II. A Voyage round the World in the Years 1803, 4, 
5, and 6, performed by Order of his Imperial Majesty Alex- 
ander the First, Emperor of Russia, in the Ship Neva, by 
Urey Lisiansky, Captain im the Russian Navy, and Knight 
of the Orders of St. Goouii and St. Vladimir. London. 1814. 

2. Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, during 
the Years 1803—7, by G. H. Von Langsdorff, Aulic Coun- 
sellor to his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, Consul General 
at the Brazils, Knight of the Order of St. Anne, &c. &c. 
Part II. London, 1814. 


Two quarto volumes, the produce of a Russian embassy to 

Japan and the circumnavigation of the globe, have already 
passed under our review. We have now before us two more of 
the same bulk, and from the same prolific source; and a few 
others from the portfolio of Doctor Tilesius are expected ; not to 
mention Lieutenant Davidoff’s account of his wavels sind voyages 
which is announced as in the press. The appearance of so many 
works by Russian officers, or by officers employed in the Russian 
service, in which the views and conduct of that government, with 
regard to its distant settlements, are freely canvassed ; and the con- 
fidence with which the respective authors lay their labours at the 
feet of the Emperor Alexander, are no weak proofs of the desire 
of that amiable monarch to enlighten his subjects by encouraging 
the promulgation of the opinions and observations of men of sci- 
ence and literature. 


The 
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The two ships Nadeshda and Neva parted company, as our read- 


ers may recollect, at the Sandwich islands; the former to convey 
the ambassador to Japan, of whose reception we have given an 
ample account from Captain Krusenstern’s valuable work ; and the 
latter to visit the Russian settlements on the north-west coast of 
America. . From the Sandwich islands, therefore, the voyage of 
the Neva, under the command of Captain Lisiansky, may be con- 
sidered as new ground, and to this part of his work we shall con- 
fine the few observations we may find it necessary to make. 
Having examined the narratives of the two commanders as far as 
the voyage was made in company, aud compared their respective 
descriptions of the same objects, we find no material discrepancy 
in their accounts ; and it is therefore but fair to presume that both 
have aimed at truth: in point of intelligence, however, and apt 
selection of objects, we can by no means rank Lisiansky with Kru- 
seustern. Neither of them is to be mentioned at the same time 
with Cook; but the latter, as far as careful investigation and labo- 
rious endeavours to acquire accuracy are concerned, may fairly be 
classed with Vancouver, and the former perhaps put on a level with 
Broughton. 

Our old acquaintance, the Aulic Counsellor, whose second part, 
in the shape of a tolerable quarto, is also before us, had the felicity 
of seeing (with the exceptiou of Canton) much more than the two 
commanders, either jointly or separately. On his return from Ja- 
pan to Kamschatka, where in our XVIiIth. Number we left him, 
he engaged himself to accompany, in the capacity of physician, the 
ex-ambassador Von Resanoff, whose total failure in Japan had 
probably urged him to the endeavour of doing service to the Russio- 
American trading company by a visit to their settlements on the 
Aleutian islands, and on the north-west coast of America. They 
embarked in the Maria, a brig of a hundred and fifty tons, built at 
Ochotsk, and commanded by a lieutenant of the navy; and after 
touching at several of the Aleutian islands, rejoined the Neva at the 
Russian settlement of Sitcha, on the coast of America. We have 
therefore the means of comparing a considerable portion of his 
present volume with that of Captain Lisiansky, with whom we 
observe he has frequently the misfortune to differ. We perceived 
this, indeed, in the former part of the Doctor’s voyage. A re- 
markable instance of this difference occurs in the two descriptions 
of the customs of the inhabitants of the Sandwich islands. ‘ On 
the death of the king,’ says the knight of St. Vladimir, ‘ every one 
in his dominions must pull out a tooth; and if 4 great. man die, 
those who were subject to him must do the same ; so that if an 
individual should have lost many masters, he may at last not have 
a tooth left in his head.’ The Doctor has recorded the fact of 
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many of these islanders having lost their front teeth, but instead 
of ascribing the want of them to the exactions of the dead, he 
attributes it to the slings of the living, by which, he tells us, they are 
knocked out in battle. We think the chances are that neither ac- 
count is the true one, and one of them is obviously false ; but the 
writers of voyages and travels are seldom contented to set down 
simple facts, they must accompany them with their own conjectures, 
lest their readers should be left to the exercise of their own judg- 
ment. Our business, however, at present leads us into higher 
latitudes than the Sandwich islands. 

It is well known that the Russian government has, since the mid- 
dle of the last century, pushed its discoveries in the sea which se- 
parates the two continents of Asia and America, and which gra- 
dually contracts to a narrow channel, known by the name of Beli- 
ring’s Strait, not more, about the 65th parallel of latitude, or from 
Cape Prince of Wales to the East Cape, than 30 miles in width, 
and, at almost all times of the year, choked up with ice. Lower 
down, about the parallel of 49° or 50° N. the Aleutian islands 
extend across this sea in a chain which may be compared to so many 
piers of an immense bridge, connecting the great promontory or 
peninsula of Kamschatka, on the continent of Asia, with the cor- 
responding but smaller peninsula of Alaska, jutting out from the 
continent of America. ‘These two peninsulas, and the whole chain 
of islands of which Oonalashka and Kodiak are the principal, are 
claimed as part of the Russian dominions. 

* Kodiak, Kadjak, or Kuktak, that is to say, the Great Island, is 
the largest of all the islands that lie to the north between America and 
Asia. Including the small surrounding islands, it stretches from Lat. 
56° 45’ N. Long. 150° 30’ W. to Lat. 58° 35’, Long. 153° 30’, It has 
been known to the Russians ever since the year 1750. Many specula- 
tive merchants from Ochotsk had visited the island for the sake of col- 
lecting furs, between the years 1760 and 1770, till at length Gregory 
Schetikoff, a merchant of Irkutsk, thought of establishing a Russian 
factory here. 

* By degrees he reduced under his power this and the neighbouring 
islands, the population of which he estimated at fifty thousand persons ; 
and embarking a very considerable property in the undertaking, laid 
the foundation of the present Imperial Russio-American trading Com- 
pany.’—( Langsdorff, p. 59.) 

To this settlement the ex-ambassador and his physician’ pro- 
ceeded, in the first instance, by the way of the Aleutian islands, 
while the Neva shaped her course from the Sandwich islands to- 
wards the same destination. ‘The crew of the vessel on which the 
Doctor embarked consisted of about sixty persons, of a most mi- 
serable description ; they were composed, he tells us, of ‘ adven- 
turers, drunkards, bankrupt traders, and mechanics, or branded cri- 
: minals, 
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minals, in. search of fortune,’ which they hoped: to acquire by 
hunting sea-bears, seals, and sea-lions, and collecting furs for the 
Russio-American Company. Having fed the whole winter on the 
luxuries of _Kamschatka, which consisted of hard bread, dry fish, 
and the fat of whales and sea dogs, they were all dreadfully infec- 
ted with the scurvy; and so lamentably deficient in articles of 
clothing, that they were swarming with vermim, which, with every 
precaution, found their way from the deck into the doctor’s cabim, 
and kept him ‘ in a constant state of fever, disgust and horror.’ 

Touching at the more northerly island of St. Paul, they found the 
stores ef fox and sea-bears’ skins, of sea-cows’ teeth, of whalebone, 
seal-skins, and other articles of ivory, bone and peltry, so fully 
supplied that it was resolved to carry away some of the fur hunters 
and fishers, lest the employment of so many at one spot should de- 
stroy the breed of valuable animals that produced them: strange 
to say, every one of these persons earnestly entreated to be permit- 
ted to remain on this miserable island, where their wretchedness 
was at least equal to that of the ship's company as described by, 
the Doctor. They said that they had plenty of foxes and sea-bears 
for food and clothing; plenty of berries, of sea-fowl and their eggs 
which they considered_as luxuries; they had comfortable holes dug 
in the earth, and store of fish bones and oil to light and warm them, 
and to cook their victuals : yet one of these men had once been an 
opulent merchant at Moscow! ‘ One would suppose,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘ that these people, three or four of whom had married 
Aleutian women, lived in the utmost friendship aud unanimity ; but, 
alas, we could find nothing but discord and enmity among them.’ 

Captain Cook has left little for future navigators to relate con- 
cerning the poor and harmless natives of Oonalashka, unless it be to 
record the melancholy reflections which must arise in the breast of 
every humane voyager on learning the rapid depopulation which has 
taken place on this and the contiguous islands. If Doctor Langs- 
dorff isto be depended on, the male population of the islands which, 
in 1787, amounted to more than 3000, did not, in 1804, reach 300. 
At Kodiak also, and its neighbouring islands, a total extirpation 
threatens the native inhabitants ; the fifty thousand that it was said 
to contain when first discovered being, at the time of his visit, re- 
duced to three or four thousand ; and of this number the superin- 
tendant and overseer of Kodiak stated, ‘ there were, on that island, 
only four hundred and fifty men capable of labour.’ 

There seems to be no assignable reason for this extraordinary de- 
population of the Aleutian islands. ‘The selection of a few of the 
best hunters to send to St. George and St. Paul, and to the coast, 
which the Doctor thinks a ‘ leading cause,’ is in our mind no cause 
at all; nor do we perceive that the accession of a few Russians has 
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produced any ‘ change in their modes of living’ that will account 
for the extraordinary diminution of their numbers. The use of 
spirituous liquors they have never yet been able to indulge in, for we 
are told that‘ brandy is so very scarce that the misuse of it is ne- 
cessarily rare ;’ the only new luxury of which they are repre- 
sented as being passionately fond, is snuff; and this we believe is 
not very noxious. ‘Their habits and occupations remain unchanged : 
perhaps the increased demand for the skins of bears and seals may 
have rendered their expeditions more perilous by the necessity of 
making them more distant; but in every other respect their original 
condition would seem to be unaltered. Their food consists prin- 
Cipally, as it always did, of fish of all descriptions, from the herring 
to the whale, of seals, sea-calves and sea-lions; but the common 
seal (the phoca vitulina) is their main support ; and of the many 
useful purposes to which this animal is applied, we shall extract 
the Doctor's account. 

* This anima] forms such an essential article to the subsistence of the 
Aleutians in a variety of ways, that it may truly be said they would 
not know how to live without it. Of its skin they make clothes, car- 
pets, thongs, shoes, and many houschold utensils; nay, their canves 
are made of a wooden skeleton with the skin of the sea-dog stretched 
over it. The flesh is eaten, and of the fat an oil is made, which, be- 
sides being used as an article of nourishment, serves to warm and light 
theirhuts. The esophagus is used for making breeches and boots, and 
the Jarge blown-up paunch serves as a vessel for storing up liquors of 
all kinds. Of the entrails are made garments to defend them against 
rain, and they also serve instead of glass to admit light into their habi-- 
tation; the bristles of the beard are used, like ostrich feathers in 
Europe, as ornaments for the head; there is consequeatly no part of 
the animal that is not turned to some use.’—(Langsdorff, p. 34.) 

The various species of the seal tribe, and other amphibious ani- 
mals, are so. very.numerous, and so little molested in this distant 
and almost unfrequented part of the ocean, that there is no ground 
for the apprehension, seemingly entertained, that a supply of this 
useful animal will fail the islanders, or that seal skins will for many 
ages become a scarce article in the China market. There are not 
pethaps in any other part of the known world such multitudes and 
such varieties of creatures as in the vicinity of the Aleutian archi- 
pelago; whether of those whose sole habitation is the ocean, and 
which occur of every size and shape, from the minute shrimp to 
the huge leviathan ; or of those that occasionally frequent the creeks, 
‘the land, and the ice; or of those-that chiefly delight in the water, 
and rivers which communicate with the sea. Here might the poet 
say, and almest without a fiction: 

* Ceruleos habet unda Deos; tritona canorum, 
Proteaque ambiguum, balznarumque prementem 
Egzona 
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Egeona suis immania terga lacertis, 
Doridaque et natas.’ 

Among this mixed multitude of strange creatures, we confess 
some little disappointment, that the Knight of St. Anne, who was 
so frequently hailed by the daughters of Doris, (anciently called 
sea-nymphs, but better known in our times by the vulgar name of 
mermaids,) and who sometimes, we conceive, is not shy inusing the 
poet’s licence, was not so lucky as to take one of these salt water 
lasses, pleased, with her comb and looking-giass, 

~ in mole sedens virides siccare capillos, 


— the late President of the Board of Agriculture, and the sex- 
on of Brighton will at any time vouch, for the credit of Ovid's ve- 
racity, to be a common trick with them. But the doctor had told 
his tale of a mermaid in his former volume, and he probably con- 
cluded that the repetition of-it might be tedious. 

Multitudes of a more gigantic branch of the same family (the 
phoca ursina) were every where met with huddled in heaps, ‘ old 
and young together to the amount of several thousands; the old 
ones hissed, and the young ones, who were still sucking, cried like 
little children.’ The gentlemen, it seems, of this particular species, 
are very tyrannical in their treatment of the softer sex. ‘ If the 
males sometimes appear enraged, the females seem to endeavour to 
sooth and soften them; ‘and if the females neglect or disobey the 
commands of their lords, the latter punish their disobedience by 
biting them.’ 

The skin of this large species of seal furnishes, as it would ap- 
pear, a very profitable branch of trade to the Russio-American 
Company ; for the Doctor affirms that ‘ fifteen men, with an es- 
tablishment which costs them next to nothing, can easily, in the 
course of the summer, collect and prepare a hundred thousand 
skins; each of these will fetch at Canton a Spanish dollar, or a 
dollar and a half, or at Kiachta from two to three roubles.’ He is 
mistaken, however, in saying it is this species of seal-skin which 
the ‘ English and Americans collect at the island of Amsterdam, 
and carry to market at Canton under the English name of fur-seals.’ 
The few skins that have been carried from this island are those of 
the common seal, (phoca vitulina,) and they are converted into fur- 
skins by a particular process which the Chinese make use of to 
divest them of the hair or bristles, leaving the fur or downy cover- 
ing only remaining. 

The phoca jubata, or sea-lion, sometimes called sea-elephant, is 
neither so numerous nor so valuable as the other two species. ‘The 
trichecus rosmarus, or sea-cow, abounds on a small rocky island 
near St. Paul’s; but the trichecus monatus stelleri, once so abun- 
dant on the coasts of Kamschatka, on Behring’s, and some other 
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islands of those seas, the Doctor thinks must already be ranked 
* among the list of beings lost from the animal kingdom, like the 
dudu, the mammoth, the carnivorous elephant of the Ohio, and 
others.’ By what cause should this loss have been produced? It 
does not follow that, because an animal is driven from his accus- 
tomed haunts, he should cease to exist. In the bays and islands of 
the frozen ocean, between the pole und the northern coasts of Asia 
aud America, where the foot of man has never yet trod, there is 
abundance of room for the retreat and subsistence of those animals, 
whose timid natures make them shun the presence of the lords of 
the creation. It was long a very general opinion that the camelopar- 
dalis, so well described by Aristotle and Pliny, was a lost animal; 
or a creature of the imagination; and it was only in our times that 
its haunts have been discovered in the interior regions of southern 
Africa, from whence it is most certain neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans could have received either the animal itself, or any de- 
scription of it. 

There seems, however, to be some little danger of the total dis- 
appearance of another inhabitant of those regions, the /u/ra marina, 
or sea-otter. The very valuable skins of these animals, each said 
to be worth from one hundred to one hundred and fifty roubles, 
excited the cupidity of the Russian hunters to such a pitch, 
and they followed them with such unremitting assiduity, that 
the species is nearly extirpated from the whole chain of the Aleu- 
tian islands. They are, indeed, become so scarce that in those 
places where once they were caught by thousands, they are now 
picked up slowly and singly ; and two or three hundred a-year are 
the utmost that can at present be procured. The black and the 
silver-grey fox, the river and the marsh otter are also said to be, of 
late years, equally scarce. It was in fact this scarcity of the most 
valuable fur animals that drove the Russians easterly as far as the 
coast of America, where they established themselves, as before ob- 
served, on the island of Kodiak, as the most convenient position 
from whence they might spread their hunters along the bays, creeks, 
and rivers on that part of the coast. Not contented with this in- 
sular position, they soou extended their settlements and their inter- 
course with the Indians as far to the northward as Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound, and to the southward below Norfolk Sound; and at 
the latter of these places they hoped, in spite of the opposition of 
the natives, to erect a permanent establishment on one of the largest 
islands, and on the side of it next te Chatham Strait, which they 
called Sitcha; nay, they had intended, as Doctor Langsdorff informs 
us, to form a settlement at the mouth of the Columbia River; but 
unless we are much mistaken a struggle for the possession of this in- 
let would ere this have taken place hetween the Americans and 
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ourselves, had not Mr. Madison’s ‘ just and necessary’ war called 
off the attention of the former from so distant an object. The Rus- 
sians, however, had not been long at Sitcha before they experienced 
the same diminution in the number of the most valuable species 
of fur animals, as had driven them from St. George, St. Paul, and 
Oonalashka, to Kodiak. On their first arrival at Norfolk Sound, 
we are told that ‘ sea, river, and marsh otters were taken by thou- 
sands ;’ but that ‘ the sea-otters, which were the principal source 
of wealth to the Company, are now nearly extirpated, a few hun- 
dreds only being annually collected by the Company.’ 

How long the continent of America will afford a supply of 
‘furs and peltry to the contending traders of England, Russia, and 
the United States, we pretend not to determine, but we believe they 
have each of late experienced some difficulty in supplying the usual 
demand for those of the most valuable description. An increasing 
scarcity cannot fail to produce a collision of interests, and disputes, 
which at one time or other will probably terminate in a war. 
When, indeed, we recollect the rupture which had nearly been occa- 
sioned between England and Spain in 1790, on account of a few 
English merchant vessels attempting to establish a fishery and a fur 
depét at Nootka Sound, we are rather surprised that neither Spain 
aor England has viewed with jealous eyes the encroachments of the 
Russians on the continent of America, which extend nearly as far 
to the southward as that sound. It would seem that a more judi- 
cious attention on the part of that government to its extensive pos- 
sessions along the eastern coast of Asia, and a better system of 
policy, as pointed out by Captain Krusenstern, towards the settle- 
ments of Kamschatka, would very soon ensure to it, for a time at 
‘least, the complete command of the north-west coast of America 
and all its fisheries; and, with due management, the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of the fur trade in the China market. Circumstanced, in- 
deed, as they now are, their hunting parties must necessarily soon be 

ught in contact with those of the Americans on one side, and of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company on the other. We suspect, indeed, 
their respective Indian hunters have already sometimes crossed each 
other. Ten years ago, brown, red, and black bear skins, the skins 
of the black and grey fox, of various species of marmot, of the 
beaver, the glutton, the lynx, were all to be met with in the ware- 
houses of Kodiak, brought thither by the Indians of North Ame- 
rica. 

It was the abundance of sea-otters in the neighbourhood of 
Norfolk Sound that induced the Russians to build a fortress and 
establish themselves in that quarter; where, however, they had not 
remained long before they were expelled by the natives. ‘To regain 
possession of this important spot was one of the objects And the 
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‘Neva’s voyage, which, indeed, they effected, but not without blood- 
shed. By the partial intercourse with traders from the United 
States, and by the first successful expulsion of the Russians, the 
people of Sitcha, whum Doctor Langsdorff calls Kaluschians, were 
in possession of cannon, firelocks, and ammunition, which it appears 
they knew very well how to make use of. The siege, we are told, 
lasted four days, when a breach being made in the fortress, the 
Kaluschians capitulated, gave up nine youths, sons of the most dis- 
tinguished persons, as hostages, and then fled by night into the in- 
terior, not caring to trust themselves,-notwithstaading the treaty, to 
their conquerors. Captain Lisiansky informs us that, in this affair, 
out of his own ship alone, a lieutenant, a master’s mate, a surgeon’s 
mate, a-quarter-master, and ten sailors of the sixteen who accom- 
panied. them, were wounded, and two killed. The Doctor states 

e number of men within the fort capable of bearing arms at 
three hundred. Captain Lisiansky judges, but from no satisfactory 
data, ‘ that it must have contained at least eight hundred male in- 
habitants ;’ and he records a horrible circumstance connected with 
this siege, which we are rather surprised has not been noticed by 
Doctor Langsdorff. He says, 

* When morning came, I observed a great number of crows hovering 
about the settlement. I sent on shore to ascertain the cause of this; 
and the messenger returned with the news that the natives had quitted 
the fort during the night, leaving in it, alive, only two old women and a 
little boy. . . . On the 8th it was burned to the ground. Upon my 
entering it, before it was set on fire, what anguish did I feel, when I saw, 
like a second massacre of Innocents, numbers of young children lying 
together murdered, lest their cries, if they had been borne away with 
their cruel parents, should have led to a discovery of the retreat to 
which they were flying! There were,also several dogs that, for the 
same reason, had experienced the same fate. O man, man,’ exclaims 
the Knight of Vladimir, ‘of what cruelties is not thy nature, civilised or 
uncivilised, capable ?’—Lisiansky, p. 162. 


Notwithstanding this pathetic apostrophe, the Russians immedi- 
ately formed a second establishment on one of the great islands of 
Norfolk Sound, called by Vancouver Kmg George’s archipelago, 
To this settlement they gave the name of New Archangel, which 

* Lisiansky says.is more advantageously situated than the former one, 
and more likely to be secure and to prosper. There is abundance 
of fine timber and fresh water in the neighbourhood. ‘The trees 
are pine, larch, alder, cedar, and the Siberian crab. The island 
produces a plentiful supply of berries of different kinds, straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries, and black currants. The rivers 
are full of excellent fish, and the sea abounds with the various ani- 
mals whose skins are in request at the China market. ‘The climate 
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is well adapted for the cultivation of all sorts of European grain, 
fruit and other vegetables; and the population of the aborigines is 
uuder two thousand; all which he considers, and very properly, as 
favourable circumstances for the growth and stability of the new 
colony. Whether the hostility of the natives, or the impolitic con- 
duct and bad management of the fur company and its servants, will 
operate more strongly in driving the Russians from the shores of 
the American continent a little time will discover. 

The Russian settlements on this coast are peopled by two de- 
scriptions of persons, exclusite of the natives; the first are those 
employed in the collection and preservation of the peltry, with the 
Necessary tradesmen and artificers, who are chiefly Russians, or 
other Europeans, who have contrived to find their way to Sibe- 
ria: these are known by the name of Promuschleniks. The 
second are such as are actually employed as hunters, rowers of 
boats, and labourers, who are generally the inhabitants of the Aleu- 
tian islands. Now it appears that this new settlement in Norfolk 
Sound is entirely dependent for its food on Kodiak, as Kodiak is on 
Kamschatka, where salted beef and hard biscuits are accounted lux- 
uries. The pittance of food dealt out to these Promuschleniks was, 
as we are told by Doctor Langsdorff, two or three dried fish per 
day; ‘ or sometimes, by way of change, they were indulged with 
the rancid fat of a whale, which had been cast onshore, and was, 
perhaps, already half putrid.’ They had no roof to shelter them 
from the extreme cold of the climate, and were very scantily sup- 

lied with clothing, which hunger often obliged them to part with. 
The Aleutians, when successful in taking more seals and sea-lions 
than they could consume thumselves, bartered the superfluity with 
the Promuschleniks for clothes, ‘ while the latter,’ says the Doctor, 
‘ tormented with hunger, were ready to give the last shirt, or gar- 
ment of any kind, for fresh food; the consequence was, that at last 
many of them went about with no other clothing than a stinking 

dirty sheep-skin, full of vermin.’ 
* We sincerely hope, for the sake of humanity, that the Doctor’s 
description of the miserable condition of these needy aud diseased 
beings, and of the unfeeling conduct of the Company’s managers 
towards the inoffensive Aleutians, is greatly overcharged. We 
eannot bring ourselves to believe that those in powet are so indif- 
ferent to the lives of the poor islanders as to suffer the Promusch- 
leniks to put them to death with as little ceremony as they would 
a sea-dog, though we have the Doctor’s assurance of his having 
been an eye witness of the fact. It is even difficult to believe that 
such as were in debt to the Company, however exhausted or worn 
down by sickness, were unfeelingly driven to‘ their work with blows; 
that while in a state of the most abject wretchedness, ‘ the direc- 
tors 
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tors and under-observers, the clerks and their friends, the officers 
and their hangers-on, of their own authority sent the Aleutians 
out to hunt or fish, and fed sumptuously upon wild ducks and 
geese, fresh fish and fresh pasties, good bread, biscuit, sugar, rice, 
molasses, brandy, in short, upon whatever was afforded, either by 
nature or the storehouses.’ 

‘ In the month of February, out of a hundred and fifty of the youngest 
and most healthy men that had been selected from the different settle- 
ments and brought hither, eight were already dead, and more than sixty 
were laid up in the barracks with their strength wholly exhausted, and 
full of scorbutic sores; the chambers in which they lay had neither 
stove nor chimney, and the windows were shut close and nailed down, 
The rooms were only warmed by ‘the pestilential breath of such num- 
bers huddled together; and, to crown all, not the remotest idea of 
cleanliness prevailed among them. ‘The scurvy commonly shewed itself 
first by debility, listlessness and melancholy; inflammatory spots, some- 
times larger sometimes smaller, then appeared on the legs from the 
knees to the toes, which in a short time turned to sores. Those-~who 
were thus afflicted were not required to work, but were set to mount 
guard day and night in the cold and wet; this was alleged to be neces- 
sary for the public security ; for the care of their native country these 
poor wretches were dooined to die in misery.’—Langsdorff, p. 4. 

In vain did the Doctor represent the necessity of a dry, warm, 
airy, and clean apartment for the reception of the sick—all that 
he could obtain was a low, damp, cold hut, almost entirely open 
to the outward air, to which those cousidered in the greatest danger 
were removed; and this removal was held as the infallible indi- 
cation of the patient being near his end: ‘ it was something of 
the same feeling,’ says the Doctor, ‘ as if a sick person while yet 
living should be carried into the church-yard.’ Better food was 
as little to be obtained for the sufferers as better lodgings. When 
indeed the Doctor represented that sugar, rice, molasses, and other 
wholesome kinds of nourishment were of more importance to per- 
sons in their situation than medicine, the overseers only laughed at 
him, observing, ‘ that he must be a pretty doctor who would eure 
his patients with good eating and drinking, instead of medicine.’ 

Captain Lisiansky gives a direct coutradiction to all that the 
Doctor has adduced respecting the unfeeling and cruel conduct of 
the overseers; he denies that these overseers are ‘ Siberian male- 
factors or adventurers.’ He asserts, on the contrary, that ‘ they 
are chosen by the governor, and are selected for the office im con- 
sequence of their “ services and orderly conduct ;’ and he adds, 
ina note, PO ae st ah 

‘That mistakes of this nature should be made by Mr. Langsdorff, is 
not to be wondered at, when we find him thus speaking of -himsel{j— 


‘ To examine a country accurately, three things are requisite, not one 
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of which I at this time enjoyed; leisure, serenity of mind, and conve- 
nience.” To this might be added, that he was but a short time in the 
country of which he speaks, and was ignorant of the language both of 
the natives and of the Russians.’— Lisiansky, p. 215. y 


The Doctor, indeed, is not very consistent in his account of 
the wretched condition of the Russian settlements and the bad con- 
duct of the managers and overseers of the North West Company. 
The breeding of cattle, he tells us, has, under the care of M. Von 
Baraunoff, succeeded extremely well; but that, hitherto, the Russians 
only, and not the Aleutians, have received any advantage from it. 
Potatoes too have been planted, and make large returns; what then 
should hinder the Aleutians from cultivating this invaluable root; 
which is well known to be a powerful antidote to scurvy? Some of 
the Promuschleniks too, he admits, have already applied them- 
selves to agriculture, but then they have a wretched plough; and 
what is still more wretched, instead of oxen, “the miserable Aleu- 
tians are compelled to draw it. This is scarcely to be reconciled 
with what he tells us in the next sentence, that hardly a native Aleu- 
tian is to be seen, excepting superannuated old men with women 
and children. Again, we are told that at Kodiak, the Russio- 
American Company has instituted a school for instructing the chil- 
dren of the Aleutians in religion, in reading, writing, accounts, 
mathematics, and other useful branches of knowledge—but, says 
the Doctor, ‘ M. Von Resanoff, in establishing the school, forgot 
to make any proper provision for feeding the scholars.’ The Doc- 
tor must certainly have forgotten what he had already stated at p. 
78, that, for the improvement of the settlement, the Chamberlain 
Von Resanoff had established a school for the children of all the in- 
habitants, Russians as well as Aleutians; that, ina short time, most 
of the young people from twelve to sixteen years of age were in- 
structed in reading, writing, accounts, &c.; that the number before 
his departure amounted to between sixty and seventy, who were all 
clothed, fed, and instructed entirely at the expense of the Company ; 
nay, more, that he prevailed on Modus Bander, the overseer’s 
Jady, to instruct a certain number of girls of the age of fourteen 
or fifteen in domestic employments, in gardening for the table, 
and in cooking; that several promising girls were accordingly 
placed under her care, at the expense of the Company; all dressed 
alike after the European fashion. The disappointments the Doctor 
met with ought not to have prevailed on him to speak disrespect- 
fully and indeed unjustly of his employer, who, though a weak, was 
evidently a well meaning man.— But the Doctor is unfriendly to the 
system of universal education, for he asks, with somewhat of naiveté, 
‘Why must the Aleutians be instructed in reading, writing, aud other 
acquisitions of the like kind?’ and he answers the question himself, 
by way of letting us know his opinion why they should . iat 
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* Kodiak is at present extremely depopulated; instead of the little 
remnant of youth being instructed in the use of the bow and arrow, and 
in rowing, of their being taught to fish, to catch sea-dogs, and to become 
laborious and useful citizens, they are all taught to read, to write, and 
cast accounts; they are taught mathematics, geography, and the French 
language. They are, in short, educated and taught accomplishments 
after the European fashion, and, in a few years, there will not be a 
young Aleutian remaining who will go barefooted, winter and summer, 
defying the cold, to catch fish, oy in pursuit of whales, sea-dogs, sea-lions 
and sea-otters. What will the Company then do with their learned 
Aleutians, or where will they find people to go upon these employments, 
so necessary for the general support of the community? These perverted 
ideas had already taken deep root, while the principal direction at St. 
Petersburg was still ignorant that the germs had begun to appear.— 
Langsdorff, p. 230. 

We are much mistaken, if those ‘ perverted ideas,’ of which the 
enlightened and humane ‘ Counsellor’ speaks, did not originate in 
St. Petersburgh; and we cannot but rejoice most heartily at the 
prospect of the young Aleutian’s instruction being the means of 
preventing his going ‘barefooted’ in pursuit of those amphibious 
monsters, an employment which we cannot agree with the Doctor 
in considering as ‘ so necessary for the general support of the com- 
munity.’ 

What the present advantages are to the untaught Aleutians of 
drawing the bow, rowing the boats, catching sea-dogs, and going 
* barefooted,’ Doctor Langsdorff shall himself inform us. He 
states, that on their return to Norfolk Sound from the Spanish 
settlement of San Francisco, whither they had gone in search of 
provisions for their famished establishments, they found that ten 
men had died‘in a most wretched state with the scurvy; that the 
Russians and Aleutians at Jakatak or Bebring’s bay, had been 
fallen upon by the Kaluschians and all massacred, and that the 
settlement had been abandoned; that of a large party for catching 
sea-otters, consisting of an hundred and forty baidarkas (canoes) 
which had been sent from Sitcha to Kodiak in November, 1805, 
no tidings whatever had been heard; and that there was every rea- 
son to believe that they had all been sacrificed to the hatred and 
vengeance of the Kaluschians. Nay, as an instance of the advan- 
tages of their present employment, he goes back to the time of 
Vancouver, and informs us that, of the flotilla met by that naviga- 
tor, consisting of seven hundred baidarkas and fourteen hundred 
Aleutians, sent from Chatham Strait as far to the northward as the 
fifty-seventh degree of latitude to catch sea-otters, ‘ for the general 
support of the community,’ the greater part were either lost in the 
storms or starved to death with the cold; ‘ only thirty baidarkas 
and sixty men were saved;’ and he winds up the catalogue of the 
u4 advan- 
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advantages attending Ais plan of education for the Aleutians with 
an admission singular enough for one who laments that the rage for 
reading and writing will not leave, in a few years, a young Aleu- 
tian ‘ to go barefooted, winter and summer, to catch fish, or in pur- 
suit of whales, sea-dogs, sea-lions, and sea-otters.’ 


‘ This practice of sending the Aleutians in parties to catch sea-otters 
has cost great numbers their lives, and is a principal cause of the depo- 
pulation of the Aleutian islands, Even if the parties are successtul, 
and the poor creatures at length retprn, the excessive fatigue they have 
undergone by continual rowing, and other exertion, commonly ends in 
inflammation of the lungs, from the effects of which they die sooner or 
later, —Langsdorff, p. 222. 

Whatever the Doctor may think, we have little doubt, for our 
own parts, that the improvement of the mind will rapidly be fol- 
lowed by improvement in the condition of the Aleutians in the 
settlement of Kodiak, by directing their attention to agriculture 
and the useful arts. The climate is not unfavourable to cultivation, 
though in the present state of the island, it is not a very agreeable 
one, ‘The air, according to Lisiansky, is seldom clear, and even in 
summer there are few days that can be called warm; and the winters, 
he says, very much resemble a bad autumn in Russia. ‘ The win- 
ters,’ says Doctor Langsdorff, ‘ are frequently so mild in the low 
parts of Kodiak that the snow does not lie on the ground for any 
length of time, nor is any thing like severe cold felt.’ 

The soil is not unfertile; grass grows in the low parts abundantly 
and fit for the feeding of cattle. The Company had about forty or 
fifty head of horned caitle, many hogs, and some goats, and Captain 
Lisiansky added to the stock a Russian ram and an English ewe, 
the latter of which had produced a lamb before he left the island. 
Some few cabbages, turnips, potatoes, and other culmary vege- 
tables, were-under cultivation, and barley promised to do well. 
Langsdorff says ‘ the few experiments that have- been made for 
cultivating corn have not succeeded;’ the plants ran up very 
high in the straw, had short ears, and yielded little grain, which 
he ascribes to the soil being too fat. The reading and writing 
of the Aleutians will soon teach them how to correct this 
exuberance. The natural productions of the vegetable world are 
the poplar, the alder, the birch, the pine fir, and the larch. Ex- 
cellent roots and berries of various kinds grow in great plenty. 
The sea abounds with good fish, of which halibut, cod, herrings, 
and several kinds of flat fish are tie principal, Salmon is so abun- 
dant that the rivers are sometimes almost choked up with them, 
Captain Lisiausky says the bears, who are yery dexterous in taking 
them out with their paws, bite off the head, which they eat as being 
_ the most delicate part, and throw the body on shore. Ducks, geese, 
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and swans, plovers, partridges, and various other fowls, are equally 
abundant. In such a climate and soil abounding with such variety 
of natural productions, we might ask, in our turn, why do the sim- 
ple Aleutians continue to go ‘ barefooted,’ and destroy themselves 
in § catching sea-otters for the general support of the community?” 
if M. Von Resanoff’s school is properly conducted, the young 
Aleutians will soon be able to answer this question. They will 
speedily learn to employ their time and their faculties to a better 
purpose than that of catching sea-otters to enable a few Russian 
merchants to carry on a commerce with the Chinese at Kiakta. 

We have great doubts of the policy of the Russian government 
in encouraging these distant and wide-spreading settlements, be- 
tween which the communication is generally dangerous and at all 
times uncertain; and not one of which has yet been able to afford 
its own subsistence, but must depend for the greater part of its 
food and clothing, and every necessary of life, on St. Petersburgh, 
Tobolsk, or Irkutsk. In their present wretched state, they are the 
means of destroying annually hundreds of Russian subjects as well 
as natives, while they contribute not as many roubles to the impe- 
rial treasury. To men of plain understandings the wiser policy 
would appear to be that of withdrawing these distant settlements, 
and consolidating an empire which already extends over one-tenth 
part of the habitable globe ; to employ its criminals, if necessary, 
in opening a ready communication between the distant provinces 
by roads and canals; by encouraging navigation in the Baltic, the 
Euxine, and the Caspian; and above all, by giving freedom to the 
enslaved peasantry, promoting agriculture, and cultivating the arts 
and sciences. ‘The most certain way of effecting improvements of 
this kind is by condensing the present straggling population into 
cities, towns, and villages. What has Russia to do with America? 
Is it not enough that she should possess more than her share of 
two quarters of the globe, but she must also transfer a part of her 
scanty population to a third, while the greater portion of her pos- 
sessions remains a wild uninhabited waste? But this is abroad ques- 
tion, and we must leave the subject. 

We derive so little pleasure from a recital of the manners, cus- 
toms, and superstitions of savages, from their tattooed skins, painted 
faces, split lips and bored noses, that we willingly pass over such 
details, which, however, have occupied a good deal of the attention 
of our two travellers, in some of which they agree, in others differ. 
The Knight of St. Anne having no brandy to give to the natives of 
Sitcha, finds them a very sober people, disliking spirituous liquors; 
the Knight of St. Vladimir distributes a quantity of brandy among a 
party, with which they become intoxicated; and he sets them down 
fora parce] of drunkards, They both admit, and with reason, — 
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they are an active, intelligent, and courageous race of men; their 
size, shape, and physical powers far exceeding those either to the 
northward or southward of Norfolk Sound. They agree too in 
representing them to be, what most savages are, cunning, treacher- 
ous and cruel. It would be idle to repeat the ridiculous fables 
of their origin which Lisiansky relates, from no authority; and 
equally idle to join with him in wondering at the disobedience of 
a youth in eating a ‘ prickly cucumber,’ which, it seems, was the 
* forbidden fruit’ of the Sitchan paradise, and the cause of ¢ all their 
woe. But we do wonder that Dr. Langsdorff should be wholly 
silent on that interesting subject which has engaged the attention 
of so many learned and ingenious men—the peopling of the New 

World, as it is sometimes called. 
It is scarcely necessary to notice the resemblance which prevails 
in the features of the natives of the Aleutian islands to the North 
American Indians on the one side, and the Kamschatkadales on the 
other. This close resemblance, with the approximation of the 
two continents, and the facility of passage from the one to the 
other, by means of the numerous islands and of the ice, have solved 
in a manner sufficiently satisfactory the problem of the peopling of 
the American continent, supposing it to be, what is however a gra- 
tuitous supposition, a more recent creation than the rest of the 
globe. The transition, in this new world, from the rude visage of 
the Esquimaux and New Greenlander to the more intelligent and 
softened features of the Mexican and Peruvian, is as distinctly to 
be traced through all its stages as, on the Asiatic continent, the 
blending of the Kalmuc into the Mongul, the Mongul into the 
Mantchou Tartar, and the Mantchou into the effeminate Chinese ; 
and the Chinese and the Peruvian are not very different. Few per- 
sons have had so good an opportunity of making comparisons, and 
‘collecting information on this subject at the fountain head, as 
Doctor Langsdorff. He visited the shores of Kamschatka, several 
of the Aleutian islands, proceeded from the 58th degree on the 
coast of America down to the 38th; he then returned to the coast 
of Asia; traversed the northern regions of that vast continent from 
Ochotsk to St. Petersburgh, passing through and having commu- 
nication with the numerous hordes that inhabit the extensive plains 
of Siberia—yet it does not seem ever to have occurred to him, 
that, at any period of time, there had been the least connexion be- 
tween the inhabitants of the two continents. To make amends, 
however, for this neglect, a whole chapter is dedicated to the Kam- 
schatkadale dogs, in which all the circumstances of their birth, pa- 
rentage, and education are minutely detailed. We are told that by 
constant docking of their tails, it sometimes happens that they come 
iwto the world without any tail at all, of which fact the Doctor - 
himself, 
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himself, in one instance, an eye-witness: but, in order to correct a 
notion which he seems to entertain of nature being thus disturbed 
in her usual course by a continued repetition of docking tails, and 
which, he maintains, is further corroborated by English horses be- 
ing frequently born without this appendage, his translator adds, in 
a note, that a kitten brought into the world without a tail fell under 
his observation; and he gravely remarks that, ‘ though the Eng- 
lish dock their horses, they do not dock their cats.’ 

Three more chapters are occupied with an account of Kam- 
schatka and the occurrences in that neighbourhood, affording, how- 
ever, little or nothing that can be considered as new matter, or in 
which our readers would feel much interest. From Kamschatka the 
Doctor proceeds by sea to Ochotsk, another:miserable settlement 
of the Russians, where they build ships of larch, each of which is 
said to cost about three times the sum that a better vessel of the same 
burden would do at Cronstadt or Archangel. The climate is ex- 
ecrable—frost and snow for uine months, and fog during the other 
three. The inhabitants subsist chiefly on fish, and are eaten up 
with the scurvy; they are stated by the Doctor at two thousand 
souls, and are thus described. _ 

* The moment we land our ears are assailed with a rattling of irons 
from the numerous criminals and exiles who are employed at work in 
‘various ways, under the guard of the soldiery. The horrible physi- 
ognomy of these people, on which their title of criminals is most forcibly 
impressed, though not agreeable, yet canvot fail of attracting the atten- 
tion. They are a collection of wretches who have, perhaps, more than 
once, deserved the wheel; murderers, incendiaries, street and highway 
robbers, some branded, others with their noses slit, marks of the deeds 
of horror which have brought them to such a state.’—Langsdorff, p. 
332. 

From Ochotsk to Jakutsk, a journey of near a thousand versts, 
the Doctor affords us little more entertainment than he himself ex- 
perienced from bogs and morasses, rapid mountain streams, rivers 
without ferries, thick and impenetrable forests, and straggling ho- 
vels at several days journey asunder, vallies covered with ice and 
snow in the middle of summer, runaway criminals, bears, Cossacks 
and muskitoes. The forests consist chiefly of firs, amoug which 
the larch is conspicuous, sycamores, alders, ash, hazle, willow, and 
birch. To the Jakutschian the bark of the birch-tree is of as much 
importance as the bamboo to the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Indian ocean. It serves for their drinking-cups, milk-pails, and 
water-vessels ; it is the covering of their tents and their boats; it 
forms the partitions of their huts, aud the curtains and coverings of 
their beds, and carpets for the floor: the furniture made of ‘this 
bark is variously ornamented, and sometimes curiously embroidered 
with 
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with horse-hair by the women. By undergoing a certain prepara- 
tion, which the Doctor did not ascertain, birch-bark utensils and 
furniture are said to last for sixty or seventy years. 

Jakutsk is one of the principal towns of Siberia, situated on the 
left bank of the magnificent Lena, in latitude 62° N. consequently 
in a very low degree of temperature—the Doctor says the cold in 
winter is from 30 to 40 degrees of Reaumur; that the ground is 
never thawed beyond two feet from the surface; that“in the midst 
of summer meat freezes in the cellars, and the wells are covered 
with ice. The plants are mostly Alpine, but the vegetation of the 
grasses is most rapid and strong. The town, consisting of five or 
six hundred houses built of wood, is inhabited by Jakutschians and 
Russians, who subéist chiefly by breeding cattle and coiiecting 
peltry. It has five churches and a convent of monks, whose lofty 
towers and cupolas are cheering objects to the traveller who has 
encountered the swamps and morasses, the forests and thickets, the 
naked plains and the glaciers of a Siberian desert for many a weary 
day. 

From Jakutsk to Irkutsk is about two thousand five hundred 
versts, the whole of which lies along the banks of the Lena, 
excepting the last two hundred and seventy versts: at every 
twenty-five, thirty, or forty versts are regular post stations, at which 
are boats for the conveyance of goods and passengers, drawn by 
horses when proceeding against the stream. Villages frequently 
occur along the bauks of this river. At Kutschuk the road 
brauches off from the Lena, and is passable by carriages to Ir- 
kutsk, which the Doctor calls the capital of Siberia, (we thought 
Tobolsk claimed this distinction,) the distance two hundred versts 
nearly. This city is situated on the right bank of the rapid and 
transparent Angara, which falls into the Lena; it contains thirty 
churches and two convents, and has a population of thirty thousand 
souls ; the streets broad and regular, but unpaved ; the buildings 
generally of wood, excepting the churches ‘and some of the public 
edifices, which are of stone. Of these the Gymnasium deserves 
to be distinguished. [t contains a library of many thousand vo- 
lumes, and a collection of minerals and shells. ‘The custom-house 
is a spacious building ; so is the workhouse or housé of correction, 
and the infirmary or hospital, ‘There are also several public stores, 
and a small theatre. e country around produces abundance of 
excellent corn ; and a very active trade is carried on, especially in 
furs for the China market, this place being the general depot for 
the merchandize brought from and sent to China through Kiachta, 
as well as those articles that pass to and from the Russian settle- 
ments of Kamschatka and the north-west coast of America. It was 
here that the Empress Catherine, with a view of facilitating a com 
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thercial intercourse with Japan, established a professorship for the 
Japanese language, and procured a native of that country to teach 
it; we believe one is still resident. 

From hence to Petersburgh the Doctor dispatches the whole 
journey in a couple of pages. Indeed nothing can be more unsa- 
tisfactory than the whole account of his route from Ochotsk: from 
a naturalist we certainly expected some new and curious matter in 
this department of science, while traversing nearly two-thirds of 
the circumference of the globe in the mean parallels along which 
the journey lay. We suspect, however, from the loose manner 
in which objects are described, or rather mentioned, that the 
Doctor’s acquirements in natural history are but superticial. We 
are told, for instance, of a cryptogamous plant (a moss) being in 
full bloom, and of ‘ wood petrified into a sort of chalcedony.’ 
We are fully aware of the difficulty arising from the inconvenieut 
mode of travelling post, and moving along by night as well as day, 
and are willing to make all reasonable allowances on that score, 
but surely when we find set down among the contents of a chapter, 
as one of the heads of that chapter, ‘ his visit to Kiachta,’ the great 
and only mart established by treaty between the Russians and 
Chinese, we have a right to expect something more than the 
following meagre sentence, which contains however every syllable 
he chuses to give us respecting that interesting place, and his visit 
to it. ‘I set off on the 28th August, 1807, to visit the Russio- 
Chinese frontier town of Kiachta, whence I returned to Irkutsk on 
the 12th September.’ 

In returning to Captain Lisiansky, we have merely to observe, 
that in his passage from Sitcha Sound to Canton the Neva struck 
on a coral bank, and very narrowly escaped being wrecked. It 
was in the neighbourhood of a small low island, not laid down in 
any chart, whose latitude was found to be 26° 2° 48” N. and longi- 
tude 175° 42’ SO”. It was very little elevated above the level 
of the sea, and covered with creeping plants. The substratum 
was entirely of coral rock, and from Lisiansky’s brief description, 
we conclude it had but recently assumed the character of an island, 
into which it had grown by the adventitious accumulation of wreck 
caught and detained by some of the coral points approaching the 
surface. Nota tree, nor a shrub, nor a drop of water was found 
by those who traversed this new island, but large trunks of trees, 
some measuring twenty feet or more in circumference were thrown 
up by the sea on the beach, resembling, as Captain Lisiansky 
thought, the red-wood tree which grows on the banks of the 
Columbia, on. the west coast of America——The beach was 
covered with seals of ap enormous size, which lay gaping with 
open mouth, but made no attempt to escape; and imnumerable 
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birds of different kinds were all equally fearless of man; in fact, 
they attacked the party who landed, some on the wing, and others 
running after them and pecking at their legs. The discovery of this 
coral reef and the low island by which it is surrounded, appears 
to be the only information of importance, in a nautical point of 
view, which is contained in Captain Lisiansky’s voyage. 

His description of Canton is neither curious nor correct: it 
is not to be supposed that a short and casual visit to the only tra- 
ding port open to Europeans, could afford them much insight into 
the manners, customs, and character of the Chinese; and it would 
be a waste of time to add one word on the ‘ passage from Canton 
to Cronstadt,’ the concluding chapter of his book. 





Art. III. The Works of Thomas Gray, with the Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, by William Mason; to which are sub- 
jomed, Extracts Philological, Poetical, and Critical, from the 
Author's Original MSS. selected and arranged by Thomas 
James Mathias. 2 vols. royal 4to. pp. 1222. 


HAT Mr. Gray, who never permitted any of his compositions 
to appear even to his friends before they were finished with 
the most elaborate exactness—who did not even trust himself with 
a sketch of his projected works, but wrought them line by line to 
the highest Hegree of perfection, till even his own industry was 
_ fatigued with the task—that a critic so fastidious should have com- 
mitted to his executors a vast mass of indigested memoranda never 
intended for publication by himself, vel cremanda vel in publicum 
emittenda, more especially when his will was written in a state of 
perfect recollection, must be regarded as one of the anomalies of 
the human mind for which it is vain to seek any solution but in the 
general inconsistency of our nature, 

The discretion, however, thus permitted, has been twice exer- 
cised, once by Mr. Mason, at the distance of four years from the 
author’s death, and a second time by Mr. Mathias, after another 
interval of nearly forty, during which Mr. Gray’s papers had passed 
bywill from Mr. Mason to Mr. Stonhewer, and from him, by the 

same title, to Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge, his own and Mr. 
Gray’s college. 

The taste, the zeal, the congenial spirit of Mr. Mason certainly 
produced, though ‘with some faults, arising principally from want 
of erudition, one of the most elegant and classical volumes in the 
English language. Until the publication of that work Mr. Gray 
was looked up to with distant admiration as a poet : we were there 
introduced to him in private life, exhibiting among his intimate 
friends the mighty powers of his understanding, and the mer * 
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tible stores of his erudition, playful and at ease, yet without any 
abatement of his dignity. ‘This is the first impression made by his 
letters, though they were never intended for publication :—though 
warm, affectionate, natural, and often volatile, there are about them 
no marks of haste or negligence. Mr. Gray respected himself too 
much to be seen en déshabille, even by his most intimate friends. 

In withholding compositions such as those Mr. Mason would 
have done an injury to the literature of his country, as well as to 
the memory of his friend ; for, besides that they were essential to 
his plan, that of making Mr. Gray his own biographer, they were 
models of epistolary composition: they did equal honour to the 
writer and to the man. 

Of the qualifications which pointed out Mr. Mathias as the edi- 
tor of the present ‘ Extracts, Philological, Poetical, and Critical,’ 
it is impossible to think or speak otherwise than with sincere respect. 
His spirit is congenial with that of his author; his admiration, 
though he professes ‘ nunquam vidisse Virgilium,’ not inferior to 
that of personal friendship. 

The want of personal knowledge was also abundantly supplied 
by his intimacy with Mr. Norton Nichols, the surviving friend of 
Gray, an elegant and accomplished man, of whom, immediately 
after his decease, Mr. Mathias communicated to the public a weil 
written avd affectionate memoir. These endowments, however, 
(at least his zeal and judgment,) should, in our conception, have 
rather‘led him either to decline the present publication, gr, if he 
were at liberty, to conduct it on a different plan. Neither can we 
pay a very high compliment to the discretion of the college ‘ by 
whose desire this ‘publication was undertaken.’ Within a college 
library Mr. Gray’s collections were safe from the rapacity of book- 
sellers; they might have been equally safe, if their guardians had so 
pleased, from the impertinent curiosity of transcribers; but they 
were not safe from injudicious though disinterested friends. Had 
not Mr. Gray’s testamentary disposition ‘ vig ed us, we should 
really have said that such a publication in his life-time would have 
given him ‘ an apoplexy.’ A living artist produces two or three 
atatues, equal to the first productions of antiquity ; ransacking his 
unfinished works, a surviving friend discovers many imperfect 
remains of the same master, a bust perhaps, a limb, a torso, 
all of which to an intelligent eye bespeak the genius which de- 
signed, and the hand which wrought them. These he judges, and 
judges rightly, are not to be suppressed. After a long interval, idle 
curiosity and superstitious veneration take place of manly taste and 
science, the dust and sweepings of bis yard are rummaged, the 
ehippings and chizzlings are carefully selected, and by the help of 
external evidence, (for internal they are supposed to have none,) 
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together with a certain portion of skill in the trade of arrangement 
and disposition, these fragments may im due time be exhibited as 
the remains of Nolekens and Flaxman. 

. But we have other inducements for regarding the second 
volume with unfeigned regret. In this mass of abstracts and ex- 
tracts, and unfinished memoranda, we behold that fatal gulph of 
pertinacious industry in which the fire and genius of Gray were 
swallowed up. Here we see what it was that robbed the world 
of a finished Agrippina—what cut short the ‘ principia cogitandi,’ 
nay, perhaps extinguished in its first conception some great epic 
work which would have placed the author on the level which he was 
entitled to ascend—that of Spenser or Tasso. 

This unhappy (may we be pardoned by the friends of Mr. Gra 
if we call it this selfish propensity?) was long since regretted by 
Gibbon. Our regret, however, would have been abated, had the 
powers of Gray, when diverted into channe!s so unworthy of them, 
made any original discoveries, physiological or critical ; had these 
remains, in short, disclosed any results which ordinary diligence and 
the application of common understandings might not have pro- 
duced. On the contrary, this volume exhibits abundant and me- 
lancholy evidence, that when Mr. Gray condescended to do what 
any other scholar might have done, he did it little better. Thus 
employed, his greater faculties were evidently in ‘ abeyance.’— 
Were the ‘ frailties of Gray to be drawn from their dread abode’ 
im order to expose such passages as this, with which two hundred 
and forty pages of common-place on the works of Plato begin? 
* Socrates.—All which Socrates possessed was not worth three 

minx, in which he reckons a house he had in the city. Critobulus 
often prevailed upon him to accompany him to the comedy. Xan- 
tippe his wife, the most ill-tempered of women,’ (we have heard this 
bn 5 mad before,)—‘ he made use of her tc exercise his philosophy. He 
amused himself by dancing, when be was filty years old: his face re- 
markably ugly and resembling that of Sileni or satyrs, with large pro- 
minent eyes, a short flat nose turned up, wide nostrils, great mouth, 
- &ce.—nicknamed & Qporliens. He rarely went out of the walks of Athens, 
was never out of Attica, but when he served in time of war, and once 
to the Isthmian Games. He was seventy years old when he died: he 
left three sons, the eldest a youth, the two youngest children.—Intre- 
pid and cheerful behaviour at his trial and death.—Compared to a tor- 
pedo.—Seldom used to bathe, and commonly went barefooted.—He 
could bear great quantities of wine without being overpowered by it, 
but did not chuse to drink voluntarily.’ 

_ Now we seriously call upon the college which in its zeal for the 
memory of Mr. Gray has prompted and patronized the — 
edition, to say whether this strain, which is continued through 
nearly one moiety of a bulky quarto, is not precisely such as nr 
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of their undergraduates would have employed in abridging some 
portion of Grecian history for an examination. 

Let us however not be mistaken—abridgments like these are 
useful to the most accomplished scholars, and it is idle to expect 
that the most cautious and accurate will bestow upon such loose 
and extemporaneous memoranda either force of thought or neat- 
ness of expression. Mere hints and first thoughts therefore are no 
objects of criticism, unless where, in contempt of literary prudence 
and decorum they are made to challenge it—that is by being 
published. 

Mr. Gray’s consummate knowledge of natural history, and more 
especially of zoology, has been known to the world, ever since Mr. 
Mason gave the following character of it. 

* In this class of animals, (the mammalia,) Mr. Gray has concen- 
‘trated what the old writers and the diffuse’ (he might have added elo- 
quent) ‘ Buffon have said upon the subject. He has universally adopted 
the concise language of Linneus, and has given it an elegance of which 
the Swede had no idea, but there is little of his own in this class, and 
it served him only as a common-place, but it is such a common-place 
that few men but Mr. Gray could form.’ 

To the last proposition we cheerfully assent, and are sincerely 
thankful to the editor for the specimen with which he has favoured 
us. Still, however, we feel for the honour of that great genius to 
whom Mr. Gray himself looked up with reverence. He invented 
not only the classification and arrangement of the science, but a new 
language in which to describe it—a language so compact and vi- 
gorous, so concise and accurate, so full and picturesque, that 
in reading his descriptions the mind is elevated to a state above 
minute and verbal criticism. Neither are we quite disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the editor’s panegyric on his friend as a descriptive 
zoologist, when he tells us ‘ that he has described the properties 
and characters of various animals with the various and united powers 
of a poet a naturalist, and a finished scholar.’ The truth is, that 
Mr. Gray applied himself to this study after a long mtermission in 
the practice of writing Latin, the faculty of which, in prose as well 
as verse, he certainly carried to an high degree of excellence in 
early life. But to elucidate this affirmation of the editor, the fol- 
lowing passage is immediately adduced in order to silence all con- 
tradiction, and to remove all doubt on the subject. We must 
premise, however, that the elephant, like certain whole-reasoning 
animals, is said to be fond of wine and ardent spirits. ‘This idea, 
difficult no doubt to be conveyed in the language of a people who 
were unacquainted with distillation, and therefore with spirits in 
the modern sense, is thus expressed : 

§ Ecrernas.—In Africa occidentale frequens, sed minor: naturd gre- 
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garius; nec ferox nisi lacessitus: annos vivit circiter 200.—Secreti in 
sylvis coeunt : captivi non generant > optime natat elephas proboscide 
erecta. —Vinum amat spiritusque ardentes :’-— 

an Anglicism which, however tolerable it might have been in 
an Edinburgh thesis, ought not to have been found in a passage 
for which the praise of eloquence was expressly challenged. 

The editor speaks, and not without some reason, of the German 
Latinity of Liuneus. Let a critic, however, in the language com- 
pare the two following characters of the domestic cat, and say 
whether the master or the pupil excels in point of style: in vigour 
and spirit, as well as originality, the advantage is clearly with the 
former. 

LINNZUS. 

‘ Habitat in Europe australis sylvis—moribus congenerum. Tran- 
quilla ore molat, caudam erigit, excitata agilissime scandit: irata 
fremit odore ambrosiaco: oculi noctu lucent. Pupill4 interdiu per- 
pendiculari, oblonga: noctu tereti, ampliata: unguibus complicatis 
incedit : parc’ bibit—stercus sepelit, clamando rixandoque miseré amat : 
in .predam intenta caudam movet: murum leo: pacata in comessanti- 
bus, carnes piscesque edit: calida, salsa vegetabilia respuit ; os, in- 
stante tempestate, manu lavat: dorsum in tenebris electrisat ; in altum 
acta decidit in pedes. Delectatur maro, nepete, valeriano.’ 

GRAY. 

‘ Fexis. Catus.—Domesticus paruin docilis, subdolus, adula- 
torius: Domino dorsum, latera, caput affricare amat. Junior mire 
lusibus deditus & jocis: adultus tranquillior.—Bis quotannis feemina 
(vere scilicet & autumno) & aliquando szpius, marem ejulando appellat, 

- mordet, & ad venerem quasi compellat: dies.55 uterum gerit: pullos 
circiter 6 parit, quos mas szpe devorat, aliquando & ipsa mater. Mam- 
mz 8.—Penis brevis, glande conica retrorsum aculeata.—Dentes 30 
potius ad lacerandum quam ad rodendum aut masticandum parati— 
Colore variat: totus niger: totus albus; cinereus maculis. fasciisque 
nigris ; rufus maculis magis saturate rufis: bicolor albo-niger: tricolor 
albo, nigra, rufoque varius, &c. tres autem alie principales varietates.’ 
‘ Principales,’ in the sense of the English gr gy princi 
may be defended by the authority ot the aides iny, as one ag 
ralist may be permitted to borrow his phraseology from another, 
but ardentes spiritus can admit of no such excuse, for if the neces- 
sity of the case should justify the use of ‘ spirits,’ im the sense of 
distilled liquors, ardentes spiritus must properly be understood of 
spirits in a blaze. 

Of the selections however contained in this ponderous volume, 
though they may seem, on the whole, to have been appended-to 
the former in order to bring nearer to the earth him whom we had 
hitherto beheld ‘ foremost and leaning from his golden cloud,’ we 
are far from speal:ing with indiscriminate censure. Some juvenile 
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translations from Propertius, which breathe the very spirit of Dry- 
den, were too fastidiously rejected as translations by Mr. Mason, 
Some versions also from the Anthologia have all the elegance and 
simplicity of their beautiful originals. ‘The observations on English 
metres, rhyme, and the pseudo-rhythmus, have all the precision of a 
master of Hephestion and Terentianus Maurus, applying their terms 
and principles of scansion to English measures. But in the re- 
marks on the poems of Lydgate, more of the soul of Gray shines out 
than in any of the rest, and leaves us to regret that this part at least 
of his projected work, which would have served as a noble exordium* 
to Mr. Warton’s History of English Poetry, should have been 
thrown aside by a caprice, which in the temper and habits of Mr. 
Gray proved fatal to many great undertakings. The rest of the 
volume affords but too convincing proof of an opinion unquestion- 
ably entertained by the author himself, that his genius, capable on 
some occasions, and for some short periods, of blazing forth with 
an effulgence not surpassed by the brightest luminaries of antiquity, 
could often lie smothering in its own ashes for months together, 
while powers not greatly surpassing those of ordinary men were 
employed on the classification of animals, or in the abridgment of 
ancient geography. ‘That the mind of Gray had a large grasp, was 
allowed even by Johnson—but he had only seen the effects of it 
when powerfully exerted: it has been reserved for us to see and 
to deplore that, in the midst of occupation, it was subject to long) 
intervals of remission and repose. Had the notes on Plato been 
put into the hands of the best critic now alive, without an intima- 
tion of their author, it would have been impossible for him to guess 
that the writer was Gray, or indeed that he was a man of any ge- 
nius. Yet even this mass of crude and inanimate erudition, had it 
been kept back for the present, might have been digested and ap- 
plied with good effect. Should the time ever arrive when, under the 
patronage of one of our universities, and by the combined exertions 
of a body of scholars, a general edition of the works of Plato 
should be undertaken, with notes critical and explanatory, the name 
of Gray, still more pee than the transfusion of his matter, 
would have thrown a lustre over the work ; or, if another great li- 
terary desideratum should ever be supplied by the diligence and ac- 
curacy of this or the next generation, namely aa edition of Strabo, 
accompanied by a brief and well digested account of modern disco- 
veries, and of the lights which they throw on the vague conjectures 
or the unexplained hints of that indefatigable ancient, the library 
of Pembroke-hall might have contributed much solid and original 





* It is well known that Warton declined entering on the primordia of English poetry, 
partly from aversion to all very laborious investigation, and partly from his comparative 
want of acquaintance with the Saxon language. A 

x2 infor- 
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information froin the MSS. of Mr. Gray. These are now blown 
upon—they have been exhibited in all the dry severity of an hard 
student, arranging and condensing the results of his own reading for 
his own private use. 

Or lastly, should it ever occur to some learned zoologist to re- 
publish the celebrated work of Aristotle [legs Zawy, accompanied 
by a scientific classification of animals, according to the Linnean 
system, he would find, in the illustrations of Mr. Gray, many valu- 
able remains of that master understanding which alone perhaps 
comprehended, with equal precision, the clear science of the en- 
lightened modern, and the obscure, but original and profound, re- 
flexions of the great ancient. 

We have often thought the physical works of Aristotle entitled 
to this attention: he was almost the only one of the ancients who 
seemed to possess the talent of observing, but his peculiar faculty 
was that of generalizing and abstracting :—Brief, abrupt, obscure, 
he was always occupied in reasoning from individual appearances to 
first principles. Now this is the peculiar excellence of modern phy- 
siology ; an excellence for which they who have carried it to the 
highest pitch of which it is capable are, with the exception of a 
few scholars like Mr. Gray, more perhaps indebted to Aristotle 
than they are aware of. : 

The notes on Aristophanes are precisely such as, for the honour 
of Mr. Gray, and in the present advanced state of Greek criticism, 
we should have wished to conceal. They will be extremely useful 
in enabling moderate scholars to comprehend the text of a difficult 
writer; but was this an office for Mr. Gray? Was the author of 
the Bard to be degraded to the rank of a pedagogue? and where 
was the reverence for a great name, which could endure to exhibit 
such scraps as the following, without reference and without dis- 
tinctness ? 

‘ Eguires, v. 9. Olympus, the scholar of Marsyas, invented the 
symphony of flutes—alludes to Euripides.” (Where?)—61, ade 3s 

#es—alluding to the Sibyl’s Oracles.—123. Alluding to the Ora- 
cles of Bacis. ‘The scholiast says there were three of that name.— 
282. It.seems that Cleon, for his success at Sphacteria had a public 
maintenance allowed him in the Prytaneum.—399. The sottishness of 
Cratinus—Morsimus, the son of Philocles, wrote tragedy.—404. ‘The 
TeYpewres of Simonides acted.’ 


Yet with an unconsciousness, an dvaicSyoia which is perfectly 
astonishing, can a scholar and a man of sense like the editor, speak 
of the principle which governed his own selection in the present 
edition, as p> wate ’ 


"© Itnever was the opinion of the editor that the remains or fragments 
of departed genius should be gathered up in such a manner as that no- 
: thing 
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thing should be lost. The splendor of many an illustrious name has 
been obscured, and the reputation of established exctllence has been 
lessened by the indiscriminate and unthinking, though amiable zeal of 
posthumous kindness.’ 

‘When indeed, with an unequalled and an unaffected modesty, 
Virgil directed his unfinished /Eneid to be consigned to the flames, 
all mankind at that period (and it is the united voice of every suc- 
ceeding age) joined in that impassioned remonstrance which a fond 
credulity ascribed to the pen of Augustus. 

Supremis potuit vox improba verbis 
Tam dirum mandare nefas? Ergo ibit in ignes, 
Magnaque doctiloqui morietur musa Maronis ?” 

Would that it had been the fate of Mr. Mason or Mr. Mathias, 
by an act of pious disobedience, to rescue from oblivion an epic 
poem, however unfinished, such as Gray could have written, but 
which his obstinate exactness in elaborating every line as he pro- 
ceeded, prevented him from undertaking. How would the grati- 
tude of this and every succeeding age and nation have united to 
justify and to applaud the deed !—But the editor should have re- 
collected that the comparison which he has mstituted is between 
the preservation of the Aineid and the heavy and interminable 
avloyediacucla on Plato and Aristophanes; between a work des- 
tined to, and sure of immortality, and the loose memoranda of pri- 
vate reading, the crude contents of a scholar’s common-place book. 
We say the common-place book of a scholar—for had they been 
the first hmts of a poet, which recorded the embryo movements 
of inspiration, the seminal principles of future contin, the ori- 
ginal conceptions of imagery and description such as meditation 
would have ripened into perfection, we should have rejoiced to 
contemplate the primary workings of a mighty genius. 

But with sorrow we are compelled to repeat, that it is not Gray 
the poet, or even the reasoner, but the uninspired, pertinacious stu- 
dent and collector who is here exposed. It is not Gray, when his 
soul was all on fire, and carried extra fammantia meenia mundi, 
but Gray sedate, laborious, and little better than dull, poring, with 
the pertinacity of a scholiast, over the conceptions of other and far 
inferior men. Moreover this disclosure leads to other painful 
and humiliating conclusions. It is truly astonishing that the soul 
of Gray could by any process, however torpifying, be kept so long 
ina state of suspended animation. He seems, for the greatest 
part of his life, to have resembled an eagle, submitting, in drowsy 
ucquiescence, to chains of his own impesing. 

* With ruffled plumes and flagging wing, 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber Jie 
The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye.’ 
x3 
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Let the reader sit down to the second volume of this bulky work 
in the expectation of finding what, in spite of the gloom of Calvi- 
nism and the virulence of party-spirit, constantly breaks out in the 
prose works of Milton, bursts of genius not to be suppressed, and 
vast powers of original intellect exercised on subjects the most un- 
promising—and how great will be his disappointment! From the 
100th page to the 580th there is little which an hundred scho- 
lars of his own day, and five hundred of our own, might not have 
written. Even the present editor seems to have had some secret 
misgivings on the subject. 

‘ In our own country, who is there that loves the language of the 
heart and simplicity of diction, who has not felt an unavailing regret 
that the letters of Cowley were kept from the world by the timid 
caution of surviving friendship? Surely, whatever writings can in any 
manner sustain and amplify the character of great departed writers, 
either as men of virtue, or of ability, or of learning, in their specific or 
in their varied modes of excellence, may be offered to the world with 
propriety and with mutual advantage.’ 

This is the major proposition of the editor’s syllogisms, and we 
assent to it im its utmost extent. Notso to the minor and the 
conclusion, excepting as they refer to the editor’s own judgment. 

* The selections which are now presented to the reader, in the judg- 
ment of the editor, not only sustain, but amplify the character and the 


fame of Mr. Gray, and therefore he consented to the labour of the se- 
lection and the publication.’ 


On this apology for his own undertaking, and the princi- 
le on: which it was conducted, we shall only offer two remarks ; 
rst, that if Mr. Mathias had rescued Gray’s Letters from obli- 

vion the observation would have been applicable. In the next 
place, we will take leave to suppose that Mr. Mason’s inimitable 
édition of the works of his tuneful friend were annihilated, and that 
Gray were known to mankind only through the, medium of Mr. 
Mathias’s selection, what would be the censequence?—* that 
his fame and character would be amplified ;—in other words, that 
he wosld be more generally known and highly thought of than from 
the Elegy, the Bard, and the Progress of Poesy! The truth is, that 
in the discharge of the delicate and important duty which we owe 
to the memory of meu of genius, there is a middle way, from which 
whoever departs will disgrace, instead of honouring those whom 
he strives to serve. We blame the reserve of the cautious and 
courtly Sprat for suppressing the familiar Letters of Cowley.— 
We are grateful to Mr. Mason for the frank and ingenuous man- 
ner in which he favoured us with those of Gray, and for the same 
reason; both, upon comparison, would have been discovered to be 
transcripts equally faithful of the heads and hearts of their — 

ut 
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Bat on the other hand, and for the same reason, we blame this 
* indiscriminate and unthinking, though amiable zeal of posthumous 
kindness.’ The new matter in these volumes, with the exception 
of the first -hundred pages in the second volume, contains little of 
the head, and less of the heart of Gray.* 

Mr. .Mason’s truly select and classical edition of the works of 
Gray consists of somewhat less than five hundred pages, and, had 
the present editor been contented to print, for the first time, the 
translations, and about one fifth part of the original prose, which 
swells the second volume, we should have hailed his undertaking as 
tending, if not to ‘ amplify the fame’ of his author, at least to 
gratify the curiosity of mankind without impairing it. A variorum 
edition enriched with so much new matter as was either finished 
by the author, or had been intended for publication, and illustrated 
by his own notes, together with those of Wakefield, with whom 
Mr. Mathias would probably not disdain to associate his labours, 
might have been comprized in a single volume, and, at a smaller 
expense to the publisher, have much better consulted the reputa- 
tion of the author and the editor. Neither would it have been 
altogether unsuitable to the character of a learned and classical 
editor like the present to revise with some care the notes of Mr. 
Mason, who, with all his taste and genius, by the original vice of 
his education at an inferior and obscure seminary, knew little of 
the quantity of the Latin language, This is, indeed, his own mo- 
dest and candid acknowledgment; yet a vigilant editor must have 
detected the following strange misapprehension.—p. 19, 


‘ Et modo nata mala vellere poma manu,’ 


* So the original.—There is a peculiar blemish in the line arising 
from the synonimes mala and poma.’ For the credit of Mr. Mason 
this should have been expunged. The slightest knowledge of La- 
tin quantity would have taught him that mala and poma are not 
there synonymous, 

The extensive erudition of Mr. Gray—the various and distant 
sources from which he derived his allusions, and the felicity, or the 
dexterity with which he melted them dawn into a mingled and 
scarcely distinguishable mass with his own conceptions, entitle his 
poetry perhaps, above that of every modern, to what we have 
already hinted at—a variorum edition.’ That many allusions have 
escaped his last industrious and learned editor, the following spe- 
cimens will prove, while they will reuder it probable at least, that 
by a scholar who, in so many languages and on so many subjects, 





* To our other regrets we have to add, that the spirited and highly finished head 
of the poet drawn from memory by Mason and . Wilson is, with respect to the 
uninteresting scratch prefixed to these volumes, ‘ Hyperion to # sutyr.’ 

; x 4’ has 
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has traced the footsteps of Gray, with the assiduity of Mr. Ma- 
thias, more may yet be detected. 4 


* How do your tuneful echoes languish 
Mute, but to the voice of anguish, 
Where each old poetic mountain, 
Inspiration breathed around, . 
Every rock and hallowed fountain 
’ Murmured deep a solemn sound.’—Mason’s Ed. p. 23. 


‘ Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung. 
Renowned in verse each shady thicket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows.’ 
Addison's Letter from Italy. 
A passage which strikingly shows how different an air the same 
ideas can assume when animated by the fire of Gray, and damped 
by the flatness of Addison. 
* Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose.’— Mason's Ed. p. 52. 
Quid, oro, me post Lethza pocula, jam Stygiis paludibus inna- 
tantem, ad momentariz vite reducitis officia? Desine jam, precor, 


desine, ac me in meam quietem permitte. Apuleii Mem. II. 40. 
The whole story, if compared with this ode, will exhibit a strong 
resemblance between the Thessalian and Norwegian incantations. 
See also Lucan. Phars. L. vi. 820. 


‘ 


——_—_-——— Sic, postquam fata peregit, 
Stat vultu meestus tacito mortemque reposcit.” 

The following is an instance of very extraordinary coincidence 
in the ideas of two men of great genius, as the resemblance is pro- 
bably accidental. 


‘ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’—J0. p. 66, 
* There is many a rich stone laid up in the bowells of the earth, 


many a faire pearle in the bosome of the sea, that never was seene, nor 
never shall bee.'—Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, L: vi. p. 872. 
The following, referred to the same lines of Mr, Gray, has more 
decisive marks of imitation. 
* How gay they smile! such blessings Nature pours, 
O’erstocked mankind enjoy but half her stores ; 
In distant wilds by human eyes unseen, 
She rears her flowers, and spreads her velvet green ; 
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Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert race.” 
Dr. Young's Universal Passion.— Sat. 5. 
A passage to which Mr. Gray had two distinct obligations within 
the compass of three lines. It may be doubted whether Dr. John- 
son would have quarrelled with Young for ‘ velvet green.’ 


‘ Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.’~<Mason’s Ed. p. 67. 


‘ Even in our ashen cold is fire ywreken.’ 
Chauc. Reve’s Tale. Ed. Tyrwhitt, L. 3180. 
‘(There they alike in trembling hope repose.’)— Mason's Ed. p. 69. 

for which Mr. Gray refers to the ‘ paventosa speme’ of Petrarch, 
of which his own words are a literal version; but he was probably 
not aware that Hooker, whose sublimities sometimes touch on the 
confines of very noble poetry, had defined ‘ Hope’ to be a ‘ trembling 
expectation of things far removed.—Eccles, Pol. B. 1. Many 
more allusions or resemblances like these we could produce, but 
a few specimens may suffice to stimulate future investigation, and 
to prove that a learned editor of Gray might have been more pro- 
fitably occupied in illustrating his best works than in the heavy 
task of correcting fifty sheets of uninteresting and tedious prose, 
which afford scarcely a subject for criticism. On this painful 
topic our opinion has now been sufficiently declared. It remains 
that we consider Mr. Mathias as an author. 

The Postscript to the second volume, excepting a brief but in- 
adequate apology for the insertion of so much new matter, is, in 
point of information, extremely valuable. From the recollec- 
tions of Mr. Gray’s surviving friend Mr. Nichols, the editor has 
gathered several amusing and instructive anecdotes. Gray, as is 
well known, preserved the dignity of genius to the full: he was in 
mixed companies reserved and fastidious, difficult in the choice of 
his friends, and though communicative and affectionate to the select 
few, yet even to them, with the exception perhaps of Dr. Hurd 
and Mr. Mason, he appears to have maintained a port sufficiently 
lofty. His opinions were delivered in terms short and decisive. 
On some persons and some subjects, his sagacity appears to have 
been next to oracular. The great object of his detestation was 
Voltaire : he said, almost prophetically, (considering the time when 
he said it,) that no one could even conjecture the extent of the 

ublic mischief (that was bis term) which Voltaire would occasion. 

is aversion was constant and unmitigated. He once made it a 
particular request to a friend of his, who was going to the Conti- 
nent, that he would not pay a visit to Voltaire ; and when his friend 
replied, ‘ What can a visit from a person like me, to him, signify? 
he rejoined, with peculiar earnestness, and with a decision ex- 

: tremely 
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tremely like the tone of Johnson, ‘ Sir,~every tribute to such 
a man signifies.’ ‘The predominant bias of bis mind was a strong 
attachment to virtue, and hence, even if his papers had fallen into 
the hands of some mercenary and unprincipled editor, nothing 
could have been produced to blight his memory; no ribaldry, no 
scepticism, no profaneness. Happy would it have been for the 
noble companion of his travels, had he copied the fair example of 
his friend, or had the editors of is posthumous works recollected 
that the fairest fame may be blasted by copying the miserable 
trash of that school which Mr. Gray so much abhorred ! 


‘ Mr. Gray had a similar aversion to Mr. Hume, and for the same 
reasons: nor could he ever be reconciled to any deliberate enemy of 
religion, as he always asserted that such men, whether in writing or in 
libertine conversation, took away the best consolution of man, without 
pretending to substitute any consideration of value in its place.’ 


‘ It has been expressed,’ says the editor without due reflexion, 
‘ that he had a coutempt or disdain of his inferiors in science.’ Of 
this spirit, however, his letters afford abundant proof. From his 
earliest, almost to his latest residence at Cambridge, the University, 
. its usages, its studies, its principal members, were the theme of his 
persevering raillery: neither could all the pride they felt in the 
presence of such an inmate, prevent, on every occasion, a spirit of 
retaliation. Among the elder and more dignified members of that 
body, out of the narrow circle (and very narrow that circle 
was)-of his resident academical friends, he was not, if the truth 
must be spoken, regarded with great personal respect. ‘The prim- 
ness and precision of his deportment, the nice adjustment of every 
part of his dress when he came abroad, 


Candentesque comz et splendentis gratia vestis, 


excited many a smile and produced many a witticism; nay, even 
a stanza in the Minstrel, as it stood in the first edition, has been 
supposed to have undergone a revision prompted by the tenderness 
of. friendship, in consequence of the «strong though undesigned 
resemblance which it struck out of the Cambridge bard. 
Fret not thyself, thou man of modern song, 
Nor violate the plaster of thine hair, 
Nor to that dainty coat do ought of wrong, 
Else, how mayst thou to Cesar’s hall repair, 
For sure no damaged coat may enter there, &c. 

In his later days however, and when he seldom appeared in pub- 
lic, an homage was paid to the author of the Bard by the younger 
members of the university, which deserves to be commemorated. 
Whenever Mr. Gray appeared upon the walks, intelligence ran from 
college to college, and the tables in the different halls, if it hap- 


pened 
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peued to be the hour of dinner, were thinned by the desertion of 
young men thronging to behold him. ‘The comparative seclusion 
of the last part of his life accounts for the editor’s assertion 
* nunquam se vidisse Virgilium,’ though he was contemporary and 
resident with him in Cambridge more than twelve months. 

Mr. Gray was a systematic as well as a severe student—he drew not 
from the fountain of literature only, but from the purest, the most 
copious and the most remote.—His habits and his opinions were 
at the greatest possible distance from those of the being who, in 
the present general diffusion of knowledge, is styled ‘ a well in- 
formed man.’ 

‘Mr. Gray always considered that Encyclopedias and Universal 
Dictionaries, with which the world now abounds, afforded a very un- 
favourable symptom of the age in regard to literature.— Dictionaries 
like these, he thought, only served to supply a fund for the vanity or 
for the affectation of general knowledge, or for the demands of com- 
pany and conversation.’ ; 

This was perfectly right—profound and original knowledge on 
any subject can scarcely be produced in society, unless it be se- 
lected for the purpose. f 

The subjects of his pursuits, as well as the authors from whom 
he sought them, were selected with that fastidious exactness, which 
marked every habit of his life. 

* Mr. Gray was accustomed to say that he well knew from expe- 
rience, how much might be done by a person who would have recourse 
to great original writers only; who would read in a method and would 
never fling away his time on middling or inferior authors.” 

In the present state of dissipated and superficial reading, the 
importance of this sentiment is daily increasiug. Those who read 
only to talk of books, and are wont to estimate their own attain- 
ments or those of others by the number rather than the character 
of the volumes they have turned over, may learn from such exam- 
ples, that it requires a pgocess the very reverse of their own to 
attain to clearness or solidity of knowledge, to impregnate genius 
with the seeds of future excellence, and to brace the uuderstanding 
by habits of rigorous and athletic exercise, through the united 
powers of which great original works can alone be produced, and 
great eminence be attained in the narrow compass of human life. 
Constituted as the literary world is at present, there is fortitude as 
well as dignity in remaining ignorant of the art and the subject of 
literary small-talk. F 

Mr. Gray’s profound acquaintance with the ‘ higher Tuscan 
poets,’ whose genius partakes so largely of the lofty character of 
the Grecian muse, has drawn some excellent observations from the 
editor, whose influence we trust will not be unavaijing in — 

at 
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that noble school, to which, however neglected by the tame spirit 
of our poets and critics in the ‘ dugustan age of Addison,’ Spenser, 
Milton, and Gray, have been so deeply indebted. On this subject 
no living writer is better qualified to speak with authority and de- 
cision than Mr. Mathias. Let every young aspirant to the charac- 
ter of a critic or a man of taste read and receive with respect the 
following admirable stricture. 


‘ From disingenuous hints, from attempts to resolve the character, 
the merits of the language of Italy into opera airs, and from the per- 
petual_ ridicule with which the English Spectator so unworthily and 
indeed so ignorantly abounds on this subject, an effect has been pro- 
duced which has hitherto been fatal to its credit and its cultivation in 
Great Britain. But it must be remembered that at that period the star 
of French literature was lord of the ascendant, and that all the bolder 
and more invigorating influences which had descended on Spenser and 
on Milton from the luminaries of Italy were now no more. We are 
now once more called upon, as in the name of an august triumvirate, 
by Spenser, by Milton, and by Gray, to turn from the unpoetical genius 
of France, an@ after we have paid our primal homage to the bards of 
Greece and of ancient Latium, we are invited to contemplate the lite- 
rary and poetical dignity of modern Italy. If the influence of their 

ersuasion and of their example should prevail, a strong and steady 
ight may be relumined and diffused amongst us, a light which may 
once again conduct the powers of our rising poets from wild whirling 
words, from crude, rapid, and uncorrected productions, from an overween- 
ing presumption, and from the delusive conceit of a pre-established re- 
putation, to the labour of thought, to patient and repeated revision 
of what they write, to a reverence for themselves and for an enlightened 
public, and to the fixed unbending principles of legitimate composition.’ 

With this golden sentence, which unites the glow and energy of 
Longinus, with the depth and precision of Aristotle, we dismiss 
the present article, earnestly commending so seasonable an admo- 
nition to the attention of those who fondly imagine that genius 
without taste, wildness without judgment, and invention with- 
out care and without caution will ever produce a work, destined, 
like those of Gray, of Spenser, and of Milton, to survive the cheap 
applause of modern aud capricious fashion, 








Art. IV. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of 
Lectures for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humphry 
Davy, LL.D. F.R.S.L.&E,. V.P.R.1. &e. &e. Second 
edition. 8vo. London. 1814. pp. 500; with 10 plates. 


Mecu has been said by the leqrned and the unlearned for and 
against the advantages of the theoretical cultivation of agricul- 

ture, as an object of national encouragement. The benefits of expe- 
rimental 
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rimental improvements of all kinds are very likely to be outweighed 
at first by their inconveniences, whatever may be the skill and 
caution of the persons concerned in them; and it is natural that 
an ignorant or prejudiced observer should be at least as strongly 
impressed by the instances of failure as by those of success, and 
should be encouraged by the supposed accuracy of his own obser- 
vations on the progress of others, to persevere in inveterate errors 
of various kinds, which more candour and more humility might 
possibly have enabled him to correct. The enlightened author of 
the present work has very truly observed, that the frequent failure 
of experiments, conducted after the most refined theoretical views, 
‘ is far from proving the inutility of such trials; one happy result, 
which can generally improve the methods of cultivation, is worth 
the labour of a whole Fite and an unsuccessful experiment, well 
observed, must establish some truth, or tend to remove some 
prejudice.” 

On the other hand, it has been frequently remarked, that the 

ublic of Great Britain not immediately connected with the 
fanded interest, has felt no other effect from the magnificent scale, 
on which the modern improvements of agriculture have been con- 
ducted, than the limitation of the’supply of the table by an extra- 
vagant enhancement of the price of provisions, the curtailment of 
the enjoyment of rustic scenery by the progress of enclosure, the 
depression of gentlemen and noblemen into swineherds, and the 
elevation of a new order of uneducated beings into comparative 
opulence. 

But that partial evils may have arisen from widely extended 
improvements, is no proof that the benefits on the whole have not 
preponderated. If our population has increased, it is of urgent 
necessity that a greater supply of food should be procured for its 
consumption; and if the improvements in agriculture have ren- 
dered it possible to obtain a greater quantity of food independently 
of foreign supply, it is natural and just that the farmers concerned 
in raising it should be enriched: if enriched, they must be less 

ant on the immediate demand of a purchaser, and the 
prices must be somewhat advanced; unless indeed the apparent 
increase of prices is to be attributed to the depreciation of the 
value of the circulating medium, which is by no means an impos- 
sible supposition. We do not profess any very high respect for 
the intellectual dignity of the mechanical and servile pursuits 
inseparable from the occupation of the mere agriculturist, tiow- 
ever they may be combined with superiority of talents and ele- 
gance of manners: but it is happy for many that such a combi- 
nation is practicable; that without any degradation of their rank 
and consideration, the idle may find some amusing employment, 
: and 
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and the less opulent some source of additional income, in devoting 
a portion of their time and attention to the original occupations 
of the heroes and patriarchs of remote antiquity. 

Should the public have been disposed to form its expectations 
of the excellence of this work from the unexampled success, which 
has attended the former labours of the author in philosophical 
chemistry, it is probable that some disappointment may have been 
felt by many of its readers. We have however no right to demand 
from an individual that he should be uniformly fortunate; although 
we are persuaded that such a philosopher as Sir Humphry Davy 
can on no occasion be otherwise than respectable. In the experi 
mental pursuit of general chemistry, an investigator is at liberty to 
follow those paths of inquiry which offer him the fairest prospects ; 
but where his object is precisely limited to a given point of imme- 
diate utility, it is not in the power of human intellect to command 
a certainty of striking improvement. If however a sufficient 
store of information is furnished, to give employment to a thinking 
mind, and to enable it to pursue its own researches, without 
tempting it to advance rashly upon principles merely speculative, 
the end of such a publication is in a great measure answered : 
and so much as this, and more, the present work appears very 
successfully to have effected. dats 

Of the eight lectures which it contains, the first is a general 
introduction to the subject; the second an outline of the principles 
of physical science, especially as affecting vegetables; the third is 
devoted to the structure of plants, and the chemical properties of 
the substances which they contain; the fourth relates to soils and 
their analysis; the fifth to the atmosphere, and to the functions of 
vegetation ; the two next to vegetable and mineral manures, and 
the last to the effects of burning and irrigation, and to the economy 
of crops. An Appendix contains the results of an elaborate series 
of experiments on the nutritive matter afforded by grasses, per- 
formed at Woburn by order of the Duke of Bedford. 

The first and second lectures, however well adapted for the 
information of the audience to whom they were addressed, and of 
the readers for whom they are intended, cannot be expected to 
contain much of novelty or of scientific interest. In the third the 
doctrine of the circulation of the sap is stated, according to the 
theory and experiments of Hales, Grew, Darwin, Mirbel, and 
especially of Mr. Knight. ‘The ascént of the sap through the 
alburnum, its modification by the action of the air and by other cir- 
cumstances to which it is exposed im the leaves, and its descent 
through the bark, are considered as preparatory to the formation 
of the ‘ cambium,’ a mucilaginous fluid found between the bark 
and the alburnum, which is supposed to be a mixture of the 
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ascending dnd descending sap, affording, by a sort of precipitation, 
a concrete substance, which constitutes the new wood and bark. 
Sir H. Davy infers from the late observations of Mr. Palisot de 
Beauvois, as a partial exception to this theory, ‘ that the sap may 
be transferred to the bark, so as to exert its nutritive functions 
independent of any general system of circulation:—in the case of 
the maple and the lilac, small annual shoots were produced in the 
parts where the bark was insulated :’ at the same time the growth 
of the bark in such cases appears to have been extremely limited. 

The author is disposed to adopt Mr. Knight’s conjecture 
respecting the use of the silver grain, or radiating fibres of the 
wood, in propelling the sap, by its alternate expansions and con- 
tractions, depending on the daily changes of temperature: but we 
cannot say that we think any thing is gained by this conjecture. 
It has not been shown, or even rendered probable, that the silver 
grain has any powers of expansion materially different from those 
of the other parts of the vegetable; and no attempt has been made 
to enable us to imagine in what manner this alternate expansion 
and contraction, if it actually took place, could operate at all 
upon the sap, much less how its magnitade could by any means 
be adequate to the production of sueh a force as would be required. 
In short we must be contented, for the present, with confessing our 
total ignorance of the means by which the sap is propelled, being 
only assured that every theory, which has yet been advanced to 
explain it, is without foundation. As, however, the roots must 
attract moisture, and absorb it into their pores, with a certain force, 
whether of a mechanical, chemical, electricial, or vital nature, it 
is not impossible that the new substance, thus attracted, may 
simply urge onwards the former contents of the vessels, as a con- 
dition indispensable to its introduction; and it appears to us that 
this conjecture, if it does not afford much of a satisfactory expla- 
nation, is at least liable to no positive objection. The evaporation 
from the leaves must also tend to co-operate in promoting the 
ascent of the sap where the natural connexion is preserved, since 
it must produce a capillary suction so much the more powerful, 
as the tubes concerned are smaller, and consequently capable of 
drawing up the sap to a height almost unlimited; but not of 
forcing it upwards in the manner that the sap of vegetables is. 
forced up in experiments similar to those of Dr. Hales. The 
remainder of the lecture is principally chemical: we shall only 
extract the result of one process lately discovered. 

‘ Mr. Cruikshank, by exposing syrup to a substance named phos- 
phuret of lime, which has a great tendency to decompose water, con- 
verted a part of the sugar into a matter analogous to mucilage: and 
Mr. Kirchof, recently, has converted starch into sugar by a very simple 
process, 
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process, that of boiling in very diluted sulfuric acid. The proportions 
are 100 parts of starch, 400 parts of water, and 1 part of sulfuric acid 
by weight. The mixture is to be kept boiling for 40 hours; the loss of 
water by evaporation, being supplied by new quantities. The acid is 
to be neutralised by lime, and the sugar crystallized by cooling. This 
experiment has been tried with success by many persons. Dr. Tuthill, 
from a pound and a half of potatoe starch, procured a pound and a 
quarter of crystalline brown sugar; which he conceives possessed pro- 
perties intermediate between cane sugar and grape sugar. The acid is 
decomposed, and—no elastic matter is set free.’—p. 128. 

We must also make a short extract from the very interesting 
table of the quantities of nutritive matter afforded by different 
substances.—P. 150. 


In 1000 parts of Soluble Mucilage Sugar. Glutenor Extract. 
matter. or Starch. Albumen. 
Middlesex wheat 955 765 190 
Spring wheat 940 ‘700 240 
Mildewed wheat 210 178 32 
Barley 920 790 70 60 
Rye 792 645 38 109 
Oats 743 641 15 87 
Peas 574 501 22 35 16 
Beans i 426 103 41 
30 200 20 40 
Potatoes ise 155 er 130 
Red beet 148 "14 121 14 
White beet 156 13 119 4 
Parsnips 99 9 90 
Carrots 98 3 95 
Swedish turnips 64 9 51 2 2 
Common turnips 42 7 34 1 
Cabbage 73 41 24 8 
Fertile meadow grass 78 65 6 7 
Fiorin 54 46 5 1 2 
Fiorin cut in winter 76 64 8 1 s 
Perennial rye grass 39 26 4 5 
Meadow fox tail grass 33 24 3 6 
Broad leaved clover 39 31 3 2 3 
Sainfoin 39 28 2 3 6 
Lucern 23 18 1 4 


In the analysis of such substances, the gluten is separated by 
kneading or rubbing them with water, so as to form it into a 
coherent mass; the starch is deposited by the water thus employed ; 
the remaining solution, when heated, often affords flakes of albu- 
men; the extract mixed with the sugar may be separated from it 
either by crystallizing the sugar, first dissolved in alcohol, or by 
boiling the mixture long, in contact with the air, which will render 
the extract insoluble. 
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The most important part of the fourth lecture is that which 
relates to the analysis of soils, and we shall endeavour to reduce 
the author’s directions on this subject into a form somewhat more 
concise. 


1. The soil, previously well dried, is to be heated for 10 or 12 
minutes over an Argand’s lamp, in a temperature of 300°, which may 
be ascertained by keeping a bit of wood in contact with the bottom of 
the dish, and taking care that it be not charred. If the loss of weight 
is only from 24 to 5 per cent. the soil is but slightly absorbent, and 
pobably siliceous: when the soil is very retentive ot water, the loss 
may amount to as much as 12} per cent. and such soils are generally 
either aluminous, or rich in vegetable or animal matter. 

2. Vegetable fibres and gravel are to be separated by sifting, and 
their weights noted: whether the fragment may be calcarious, effer- 
vescing with acids, or siliceous, scratching glass, or aluminous, capable 
of being cut with a knife, and not effervescing. 

3. The finer parts, thus separated, being boiled in 3 or 4 times their 
weight of water, the coarsest sand will fall to the bottom in a minute, 
the finer in 2 or 3: the parts still remaining suspended may be col- 
lected on a filter, while the water is preserved for further examination, 

4. The sand may be examined as the gravel has already been: 
the portion dissolved by muriatic aeid being chiefly calcarious, the 
remainder siliceous. 

5. For analysing the finer parts, they must be exposed to the action 
of at least twice their weight of muriatic acid, diluted with twice as 
much water, for an hour or two, being occasionally stirred. The triple 
prussiate of potass and iron must be added as long as it throws down 
a blue precipitate, which, when ignited, will leave pure oxyd of iron, 
sometimes mixed with a little manganese. [We must not however 
forget to deduct the iron of the triple prussiate.] The solution must 
then be made alkaline by the neutral carbonate of potass, which will 
precipitate the carbonate of lime: and by boiling it for a quarter of 
an hour, the carbonate of magnesia will also be thrown down. Any 
alumina accidently taken up will be found with the lime, and may be 
separated by boiling the earth for a few miuutes in a little soaplees, or 
solution of caustic soda, which dissolves alumina. Sometimes a suffi- 
cient estimate of the carbonate of lime present may be formed from 
the loss of weight during solution in an acid, the gas expelled consti- 
tuting 43 per cent of the whole carbonate. 

6. The parts undissolved by the acid are to be strongly ignited in a 
crucible, with the addition of a little nitrate of ammonia if expedition 
be required: the loss of weight indicating the quantity of animal and 
vegetable matter present. 

7. The remaining parts will be principally alumina and silica, with 
oxyd of iron and manganese, these are to be boiled for 2 or 3 hours 
with a little more than their weight of sulfuric acid, dilyted with 4 
times as much water, which will dissolve the alumina and the oxyds. 
The succinate of ammonia will throw down the oxyd of iron, and 
soaplees will dissolve the alumina, leaving the manganese behind. 

VOL. XI. NO. XXII, x Mag- 
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Magnesia and ‘lime’ if present, may be separated as from the muriatic 
acid. But if great accuracy be required in these results, it may be 
necessary to begin by fusing the earths with carbonate of potass, and 
dissolving the mixtare in mariatic acid. 

8. The water first used for boiling the earth must be evaporated to 
dryness, with a moderate leat. Hts appearance and smell in burning 
will indicate the animal or vegetable origin of its contents, and its saline 
parts may be distinguished by the tests already mentioned. ‘ The salts 
of potassa are distinguished from those of soda by their producing a pre- 
cipitate in solutions of platina: those of lime are characterized by the 
cloudiness they occasion in solutions containing oxalic acid; those of 
magnesia by being rendered cloudy by solutions of ammonia, Sulfuric 
acid is detected in salts by the dense white precipitate it forms in solu- 
tions of barita; muriatie acid by the cloudiness it communicates to 
solutions of nitrate of silver; and when salts contain nitric acid, they 
produce scintillations by being thrown on burning coals,’—p. 114. 

9. The sulfate of lime requires for its separation an exposure to 
a red heat, with one third as much charcoal, for half an hour; the 
mixture being boiled in water for a quarter of an hour, and exposed 
to the atmosphere, will deposit in a few days as mueh sulfate of lime 
as previously existed in the soil. After this process, phosphate of lime 
may be detected by digesting the earths in muriatic acid, and evapora- 
ting the solution; the mass will all be soluble in water except the 
phosphate. This examination is independent of the former processes, 
In which these salts are confounded with the carbonate of lime; so 
that where they have been discovered, their weight must be deducted 
from that of the carbonate, 


There is a great variety in the composition of soils that are 
extremely fertile. Thus a good turnip soil from Holkham con- 
tained § of siliceous sand: the rest consisted of 


Carbonate of lime — 63 


Silica — — — 15 
Alumina — — 11 
Oxyd of iron _— — 8 
Vegetable and saline matter 5 
Moisture — — — $8 


An excellent wheat soil from Middlesex afforded 3 of sand; 
the rest was 


Carbonate of lime — 28 
Silica —_ — — 32 
Alumina — — 29 


Organic matter and moisture -11] 
A soil containing $4 of sand will produce a tolerable crop of 
turnips; but a much greater proportion causes total sterility: thus 
in a part of Bagshot eoeh destitute of all vegetable covering, 35 


only. of the soil was in the form of an impalpable powder: and if 
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any one constituent part of a soil forms as much as 39 of the 
whole, it is unfit for healthy vegetation. 

Dark soils are more fertile, because more heated “by the sun’s 
rays, than paler. The power of absorbing moisture ap to 
be almost constantly proportional to the goodness of the soil, 
and may afford a aa ¥ gm 1 of comparison. When dried at the 
heat of boiling water, and then exposed to an atmosphere saturated 
with moisture, as within a wet jar, at 62°, 1000 grains gain from 
= to 20 in an hour, when the land is good; and inferior soils 

rom 3 to 8. 


‘ In instances where successive generations of vegetables have grown 
upon a soil, unless part of their produce has been carried off by man, 
or consumed by animals, the vegetable matter increases in such a 
proportion that the soil approaches to a peat in its nature; and ifina 
situation where it can receive water from a higher district, it becomes 
spongy and permeated with that fluid, and is gradually rendered 
= of supporting the nobler classes of vegetables. 

* Many peat-mosses seem to have been formed by the destruction 
of forests, in consequence of the imprudent use of the hatchet by 
the early cultivators of the couatry in which they exist: when the 
trees are felled in the out-skirts of a wood, those of the interior [are] 
pe to the wind, and having been accustomed to shelter, become 
unhealthy and die in their new situation; and their leaves and 
branches, graduaMly decomposing, produce a stratum of vegetable 
matter. In many of the great bogs in Ireland and Scotland, the larger 
trees that are found in the out-skirts of them bear the marks of having 
been felled. In the interior few entire trees are found; and the 
cause is, probably, that they fell by gradual decay; and that the 
fermentation and decomposition of the vegetable matter was most 
rapid where it was in the greatest quantity.’—p. 190. 


The properties of soils with respect to moisture are often 
corrected or deteriorated by those of the sub-soils on which they 
rest, and which therefore require also to be considered by the agri- 
culturist. Soils may generally be improved by attending to the 
imperfections discoverable by a comparison with more fertile 
soils in their neighbourhood, and endeavouring to obviate them 
by the addition of chalk, clay, peat, or sand, according to circum- 
stances. Where a salt of iron, or any acid substance is present, it 
may be readily corrected by the application of lime, as a‘ top 
dressing,’ which will decompose the one, and neutralise the other. 
The cursory view of the rocks and strata from which soils are 
derived, is much too condensed to admit of abridgment. 

A considerable part of the fifth lecture is occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the mutual effects of vegetables and the atmosphere. 
It appears not -yet to be ew decided whether or no plants 
in general have any material effect in purifying the air; our author 
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follows Priestley and Ingenhousz in maintaining the affirmative : 
Mr. D. Ellis and others are inclined to believe that such an opera~: 
tion is only partial and accidental; the circumstances in which 
they afford carbonic acid being equally common with those in 
which they absorb it, and furnish oxygen. It is however allowed 
on all sides, that an atmosphere overcharged with carbonic acid 
is purified by the sum of all these effects, and there will always 
be a presumption in fayour of the opinion, that such a power, 
existing in nature, is commonly employed for some beneficial 
purpose: on the other hand, our author's statement of the effect 
of the south-western gales, in bringing air to our climates from 
‘the vast forests and savannas of South America,’ p. 230, appears 
to be altogether imaginary: aud if these ‘ ministrations,’ ‘ formerly 
referred to the wrath of heaven,’ had been actually intended for 
supporting ‘ the order and harmony of our system,’ it is probable 
that the trade winds, which constantly blow in a contrary direction, 
wouk! not have been suffered to intervene. 

The whole doctrine of manures, which is very elegantly treated 
in the sixth and seventh lectures, is deduced from the fundamental 
principle that plants require something more than pure water for 
their food, and are capable of actually imbibing those elementary 
substances which are presented to their roots, and which appear 
not to act merely as stimuli, like many of the agents concerned in 
animal life, but to afford them nutriment, and to become a part of 
their substance. In answer to Braconnot’s experiments, which 
seem to exhibit a contrary result, and which are considered by 


many philosophers on the continent as perfectly satisfactory, Sir 
H. Davy observes, 


‘I have found that common distilled water is far from being free 
from saline impregnations. In analysing it by voltaic electricity, I 
procured from it alkalies and earths; and many of the combinations 
of metals with chlorine are extremely volatile substances. When dis- 
tilled water is supplied in an unlimited manner to plants, it may furnish 
to them a number of different substances, which though in quantities 
scarcely perceptible in the water, may accumulate in the plant, which 
probably perspires only pure water. 

‘In 1801, I made an experiment on the growth of oats, supplied 
with a limited quantity of distilled water, in a soil composed of pure 
carbonate of lime. The soil and the water were placed in a vessel of 
iron, which was included in a large jar connected with the free atmos- 
phere by a tube, so curved as to prevent the possibility of. any dust, 
or fluid, or solid matter from entering into the jar. My object was to 


ascertain whether any siliceous earth would be formed in the process 
of vegetation; but the oats grew very feebly, and began to be yellow 
before any flowers formed ; the entire plants were burnt and their ashes 
compared with those from an equal number of grains of oat. Less. 
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siliceous earth was given by the plants than by the grains, but their 
ashes yielded much more carbonate of lime. That there was less 
siliceous earth, I attribute to the circumstance of the husk of the oat 
being thrown off in germination; and this is the part which most 
abounds in silica, Healthy green oats taken from a growing crop, in a 
field of which the soil was a fine sand, yielded siliceous earth in a much 
greater proportion than an equal weight of the corn artificially raised.’ 

‘ The general results of this experiment are very much opposed to 
the idea of the composition of the earths, by plants, from any of the 
elements found in the atmosphere, or in water; and there are other facts 
contradictory to the idea. Jacquin states that the ashes of glass-wort 
(salsola soda) when it grows in inland situations, afford the vegetable 
alkali; when it grows on the sea shore, where compounds which afford 
the fossil or marine alkali are more abundant, it yields that substance. 
Du Hamel found, that plants, which usually grow on the sea shore, 
made little progress, when planted in soils containing little common 
salt. The sun-flower, when growing in lands containing no nitre, does 
not afford that substance; though when watered by a solution of 
nitre, it yields nitre abundantly. The tables of de Saussure, referred 
to in the third lecture, show that the ashes of plants are similar in 
constitution to the soils in which they have vegetated. 

* De Saussure made plants grow in solutions of different salts, and 
he ascertained that in all cases, certain portions of the salts were 
absorbed by the plants, and found unaltered in their organs. 

* Even animals do not appear to possess the power of forming the 
alkaline and earthy substances. Dr. Fordyce found that when canary 
birds, at the time they were laying eggs, were deprived of access to 
the carbonate of lime, their eggs had soft shells.’—p. 311. 

It has been observed that saccharine and mucilaginous fluids 
have sometimes been injurious to vegetation, but it appears from 
our author’s experiments, that this effect depends only on their too 
great concentration, and that weak solutions materially promote 
the growth of vegetables watered with them. 

From these principles, the various success which has attended 
the employment of gypsum as a manure is satisfactorily explained. 
This substance is found in the ashes of sainfoin, clover, and rye 
grass, and it constitutes a considerable part of the bulk of peat 
ashes, which are used in many countries as a top dressing for these 
grasses: but where the soil already contains enough of gypsum, 
and for crops of other descriptions, it is of little or no use asa 
manure. 

The fermentation of manures: Sir H. Davy thinks only so far 
useful, as it tends to promote the solution of substances otherwise 
insoluble, and on the other hand very generally injurious, by dis- 
sipating some of the most valuable parts of the substances con- 
cerned. Hence he very judiciously insists on the propriety of car- 
rying and ploughing in manures in the first stage of their fermen- 
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tation, or even before its commencement: but he seems much to 
overrate the effect of the heat which this fermentation is supposed 
to evolve, in raising the temperature of the soil; since, when the 
manure is so much scattered, its heat can scarcely ever become 
sensible, ‘Thus, supposing a dunghill to remain for three months 
at a temperature of 100° above that of the atmosphere, we must 
recollect that, if mixed with the soil to be manured, it will not 
only communicate its heat to matter ten times as bulky as itself, 
but also expose to the atmosphere a surface a hundred times as 
great as in its original state; so that the actual elevation of tempe- 
rature could scarcely be one-tenth of a degree, even if the fermen- 
tation proceeded as rapidly, and in a form equally favourable to 
the production of heat. 

Peat, tanners’ spent bark,- and saw dust are benefited by fer- 
mentation with a certain portion of dung, but scarcely any other 
manures seem to require it. Our author even suggests that straw 
might be more beneficial, if chopped and simply plowed into the 
Jand, than when carried to the dunghill : but he very properly states 
this merely as a conjectural hint. Practice, it appears, is no less 
favourable than theory to this doctrine: Mr. Young, in his Essay 
on Manures, adduces many proofs of its truth: and Mr. Coke has 
entirely abandoned the old system of employing fermented dung, 
and has succeeded in obtaining crops equally plentiful with half the 
consumption of manure. It is therefore recommended that dung 
be kept as dry as possible before its application; and that it be 
oamel over and spread, whenever the heat of the dunghill rises 
above 100°, or when a piece of paper, moistened with muriatic 
acid, and held over it, emits dense fumes, indicating the extrication 
of ammonia, 

The conversion of a vegetable substance into ashes by com- 
bustion may sometimes increase its fertilising power, from an in- 
creased facility of affording carbonic acid: for direct experiments 
have shown, that charcogl, when moist, is capable of slowly ab- 
sorbing oxygen, and entering into combination with it. 

Quicklime, Sir Humphry Davy observes, is of use in promoting 
the solution of many insoluble animal and vegetable substances ; 
and where these abound in the soil, its application may be bene- 
ficial : in other cases it may be even injurious; for some soluble 
matters are made insoluble by lime, and the decomposition of 
others is too much accelerated by it. Where the lime has been 
exposed to the air, so as to form chalk, it can only be useful by 
improving the constitution of the soil. Magnesia remains caustic 
longer than lime, and in this state it appears, as Mr. Tennant ob- 
served, to be poisonous to plants: where, however, the soil is rich, 
and capable of supplying carbonic acid in abundance, the magnesia 
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is soon rendered mild and innocent. - It is often contained in what 
is called -hot lime, and some such limes make excellent manure, 
especially for peat soils. 

The principal utility of lime in mortar depends upon the hard- 
ness derived from the slow absorption of carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere: a part, however, of the change must be attributed 
to its crystallization with water, in the same manner as plaster of 
Paris is hardened. In mortars employed under water, as well as 
in tarras and cements of various kinds, containing oxyd of iron in 
abundance, the whole effect appears to depend on crystallization : 
unless, if we may hazard such a conjecture, the absorption of a 
greater quantity of oxygen enables the iron to contribute essenti- 
ally to the solidity. 

The process of burning land is discussed in the eighth lecture ; 
and is recommended either where the soil is too retentive of mois- 
ture, or where the vegetable matter is in too great quantity, con- 
stituting from 4} to 3 of the whole weight: but barren and sandy 
soils have sometimes been injured almost irrecoverably by burning. 
Fallowing is considered as no otherwise advisable than for the de- 
struction of weeds, and the pulverisation of the soil, and not as 
enabling the ground to absorb any thing beneficial from the atmos- 
phere. It has been in great measure superseded by the succession 
of crops, adopted by the most judicious modern agriculturists. 


‘ It is a great advantage in the convertible system of cultivation, 
that the whole of the manure is employed ; and that those parts of it, 
which are not fitted for one crop, remain as nourishment for another. 
Thus, in Mr. Coke’s course of crops, the turnip is the first in the order 
of succession ; and this crop is manured with recent dung, which im- 
mediately affords sufficient soluble matter for its nourishment; and the 
heat produced in fermentation assists the germination of the seed and 
the growth of the plant. After turnips, barley with grass seeds is 
sown ; and the land, having been little exhausted by the turnip crop, 
affords the soluble parts of the decomposing manure to the grain. The 
grasses, rye grass, and clover remain, which derive a small part only of 
their organized matter from the soil, and probably consume the gypsum 
in the manure, which would be useless to other crops: these plants 
likewise, by their large systems of leaves, absorb a considerable. quan- 
tity of nourishment from the atmosphere ; and when ploughed in at the 
end of two years, the decay of their roots and leaves affords manure for 
the wheat crop; and at this period of the course; the woody fibre of 
the farm-yard manure, which contains the phosphate of lime, and the 
other difficultly soluble parts, is broken down: and as soon as the most 
exhausting crop is taken, recent manure is again applied. 

* Mr. Gregg, whose very enlightened system of cultivation has been 
published by the Board of Agriculture, and who has the merit of first 
adopting a plan similar to Mr. Coke’s upon strong clays, suffers the 
ground, after barley, to remain at rest for two years in grass; sows 
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peas and beans on the leys; ploughs in the pea or bean stubble for 
wheat; and in some instances, follows his wheat crops by a course of 
winter tares and winter barley, which is eat off in the spring, before 
the land is sowed for turnips.’—p. 356. 


Sir Humphry Davy approves of Mr. Bakewell’s principles re- 
specting the treatment of sheep, by increasing the natural quan- 
tity of yolk, where it is a principal object to make the wool fine ; 
and he recommends for this purpose a little soap of potass, or soft 
soap, with excess of grease, as every way preferable to:the com- 
position employed by Mr. Bakewell. 

From the very copious and valuable Appendix, we shall ab- 
stract a table, which will present our readers with the most im- 
portant of its results. 


Table of the Pounds of nutritive Matter afforded by an Acre of the most 
productive Grasses. 


Grasses. Cut in flower. Cut in seed. Latter math. 

Poa aquatica 4945 

Trifolium macrorrhizum, (clover) 4211 

Festuca elatior 3988 2393 978 
Festuca calamaria 3829 2393 

Phleum pratense 1595 3669 298 
Elymus arenarius (4 sugar) 3403 

Holcus mollis * 2393 1154 

Bromus sterilis 2340 

Bromus littoreus 973 2084 

Trifolium pratense (clover) » 1914 

Dactylis cynosuroides 1898 

Phalaris canariensis 1876 

Bromus multiflorus 1755 

Arundo colorata 1702 

Medicago sativa (lucern) 1659 

Holcus odoratus 611 1600 1130 
Dactylis glomerata 1089 1452 282 
Poa angustifolia 1430 701 

Hordeum bulbosum 1303 

Holcus lanatus 1191 819 

Poa fertilis B 734 1170 112 
Poa fertilis A 1053 

Agrostis stolonifera 968 1042 

Elymus geniculatus 1036 

Festuca duriuscula 1005 447 199 
Festuca pratensis 957 447 

Lolium perenne 306 643 53 
Avena flavescens 479 431 80 
Cynosurus cristatus 407 479 
Alopecurus pratensis 133 461 255 
Hedysarum onobrychis (sainfoin) 346 


Poa 
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* Grasses, Cut in flower. Cutin seed. Latter math. 
Poa trivialis 234 336 223 
Anthoxanthum odoratum 122 311 239 
Poa pratensis 279 199 111 
Avena elatior 255 266 
Agrostis vulgaris 251 
Festuca ovina 128 66 


In a few instances, and but in a few, we are disposed to enter- 
tain opinions somewhat different from Sir Humphry Davy’s. We 
should not have spoken so undecidedly respecting Dr. Thomson's 
use of silicated potass as a test of gum. p. 74. We have in vain 
attempted to precipitate a recent solution of gum with this sub- 
stance, and we imagined that Sir Humphry Davy would have 
agreed with us in attributing the effect, when it takes place, to the 
accidental presence of some acid, whether produced by fermenta- 
tion or otherwise. When we read of 37 proportions of hydrogen, 
21 of charcoal, and one of oxygen, as constituting wax, p. 96; 
we cannot help thinking that all idea of symmetry as the foundation 
of the atomic system of combination, must be wholly lost, and 
that in cases so complicated, no advantage can be derived from 
referring in any manner to the appropriate or equivalent weights. 
The prussic acid has been lately obtained, not ‘ only’ in the state 
of a liquid, like the ‘ acetic and malic,’ p. 106, but also in that of 
an elastic fluid. For ‘ vetches, vicia faba,’ p. 116, we must read 
beans. It was not the ‘ acetate’ or ‘ sugar of lead,’ p. 133, but a 
subacetate, that Mr. Brande employed for precipitating the co- 
louring and acid matter of wines. We are somewhat surprised to 
find the turnip fly denominated, p. 217, ‘an imsect of the coly- 
optera genus, instead of the coleopterous order. Some other simi- 
lar errors of less importance we omit to mention; but we must 
observe that our author seems to be mistaken respecting the infe- 
rence from the experiments of Montgolfier, when he says that they 
‘have shown, that water may be raised almost to an indefinite 
height by a very small force, provided its pressure be taken off by 
continued divisions in the column of fluid: for in fact nothing 
more would be gained by such a subdivision, than by lessening the 
diameters of the columns concerned. 

If any of our agricultural readers should deem our abstract of 
this interesting work too meagre to satisfy their curiosity, we trust 
that they will be induced by its deficiency to study with the more 
attention the original lectures, and the science to which they relate : 
at the same time we are willing to hope, that we have selected 
some facts, and.some principles, which cannot fail of being prac- 
tically useful, as far as their influence extends, 
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Art. V. 1. The Works of Confucius, conning the Original 
Text, with a Translation. By J. Marshman. Vol. 1. Seram- 
pore, printed at the Mission-press. 1809. 

2. Hore Sinica: Translations from the Popular Literature of 
the Chinese. By the Rev. Robert Morrison, Protestant Mis- 
sionary at Canton. London, 1812. 


HE remark of Sir William Jones that ‘ it is to our French 
neighbours we are indebted for almost every effort that has 
been made to elucidate the language and literature of China, 
however just in his time, has at length, we think, ceased to be 
so. Within the last twenty years our own countrymen have paid 
off with interest to this ‘ neighbour’ the literary debt of two 
centuries. Without meaning to speak lightly of the laborious 
attention which the Italian, the Portugueze, and the Spanish mis- 
sionaries, as well as those from France, have bestowed on the 
history, customs, laws, and reputed ancient literature of China, 
we may be permitted to say that to few, if to any of them, 
cau be assigned the merit of having directed their philological 
studies to any one point of practical utility. In giving us abun- 
dance of theories and ingenious speculations, they have taken good 
care not to overwhelm us with such lights as might enable us to 
pronounce a judgment on the justness of their conclusions. Indeed 
the authenticity of many of their communications has often been 
called in question—less perhaps from the matter of them than from 
an apparently studied concealment of the means that might enable 
the learned and studious of Europe to examine the originals. The 
ingenious dissertations of Messrs. De Guignes and Freret in the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, with all their plausible 
theories and conjectures, were calculated to perplex rather than to 
elucidate ; and the copious contributions of the fathers Amiot and 
Cibot in the ‘ Mémoires sur les Chinois’ are too diffuse, and their 
notions of every thing Chinese too refined, to afford any help to- 
wards the promotion of Chinese literature in Europe, ar the attain- 
ment even of the Chinese language. Indeed, if we except the glean- 
ings of Bayer in his Museum Sinicum, and the more systematic 
but studiously obscure Meditationes Sinica of Fourmont, not one 
of our ‘ French neighbours’ has favoured the world with any thing 
in the shape of an introductory or grammatical treatise on this sin- 
gular language, or with that indispensable help towards the attain- 
ment of every foreign language, a dictionary. In short they have 
given us a profusion of the garnish of Chinese literature, but totally 
omitted the substantial and wre ar er of it which could 
alone contribute to the growth and ishment of the intellectual 

faculties, 
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The missionaries, however, may, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, be entitled to the merit of good intentions, and it is certain 
that persons were not wanting in France to follow up those 
intentions. Fourmonthad prepared, at a considerable expense of 
money and time, a collection of types or dies, and arranged them in 
proper order for printing a Chinese dictionary. These types at his 
death were transferred to De Guignes and Deshauterayes, with a 
view to the publication of the projected work ; but either from the 
want of sufficient knowledge of the subject, or, which is most likely, 
of sufficient funds, the work made little or no progress. The 
task then devolved on M. Langlés, but, as far as we know, with no 
eo oy success, though ostensibly patronized by the late French 
ruler, 

A German quack, of the name of Hager, having, by impudence 
or adulation, obtained the more effectual support of Buonaparte, 
figured for a time in what, in Paris, passed for Chinese literature. 
With a very limited knowledge of the rudiments even of that lan- 
guage, he contrived to print two very expensive works, the one on 
the Mythology of China, and the other on its Numismatics. These 
two volumes were compilations from the writings of Europeans, in- 
terspersed with wild theories and fanciful conjectures of his own. 
They may be deemed by some as curious, but can be of no pos- 
sible use to the student of Chinese literature. 

In Berlin the zealous and enthusiastic Montucci appears to have 
added largely to his stock of Chinese literature since his publica- 
tions in England, as well as considerably to have improved his 
taste. He has not only printed a Latin dissertation ‘ De Studiis 
Sinicis, and ‘ Remarques Philologiques, Sc.’ but has made, as it 
would seem, some progress in preparing for the press a Chinese dic- 
tionary, consisting of eight or ten thousand of such characters as 
are most commonly in use. If, as we have understood, he is in 

ion of the manuscript copy of a Chinese dictionary belong- 
ing to the late Cardinal Antonelli, of the College De Propaganda 
Fide at Naples, and which was lent to Lord Macartney on his em- 
bassy to China, we believe he could not possibly perform a more 
useful service to all those who have any desire to study the language, 
than by printing a fac simile of that excellent compilation; and 
his familiar dialogues in Chinese, Latin and French, for a copy of 
which he js indebted to our countryman Mr. Raper, will be found 
to be equally useful to the Chinese scholar. 

At Halle the ingenious Julius Von Klaproth has taken up the 
study of the Chinese language; but for want of a proper guide, 
wwe observe with regret, that he has, unfortunately for himself and 
the advancement of philology, plunged at once into the maze of 
Chinese metaphysics, and completely bewildered himself in at- 
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tempting to explain the meaning, if they ever had any, which we 
much doubt, of the kua or digrams or trigrams, or by whatever 
name we may be pleased to call them, ascribed to the first of their 
kings, Fo-shee. Scesething of the same kind has befallen a mo- 
dern French author of the name of Abel Rémusat, as we per- 
ceive from his ‘ Essai sur la Langue et la Littérature Chinoise,’ a 
book from which it is utterly impossible to derive the most distant 
notion either of their language or literature. It is, indeed, peculiarly 
unfortunate that the mysticism, if we may so call it, of the squares, 
circles, and polygons of the venerable Fo-shee’s teapots should 
have formed, in the very threshold, the great stumbling-block of 
almost every one who has attempted to enter on the study of Chi- 
nese philology. Indeed we are quite persuaded that those lines 
never had the least relation to dev heniian but were mere devices 
for ornamental purposes; and we would recommend to those, who 
may hereafter be tempted to employ themselves in Chinese litera- 
ture to rest satisfied with the explanation which one of Mr. Marsh- 
man’s Chinese assistants gave to him concerning them—‘ that 
those who could understand them would always be able to detect 
thieves, and recover stolen goods.’ 
In England we have reason to believe the Chinese language and 
literature have already made much greater progress than on the 
continent. ‘They now form a part of the acquirements of the students 
in the East India College at Hertford, where there is a regular 
Chinese professor. Iu the College of Fort William a very consi- 
derable advance has been made ; and, though late, we are pleased 
to find that several of the young gentlemen in the Company's ser- 
vice at Canton, have, since the censure we were reluctantly com- 
lled to pass on them, turned their attention to this subject. The 
anguage of China had, in fact, long been considered so abstruse 
and difficult as to be wholly unattainable by foreigners ; but this 
idea has been completely exploded by the extensive knowledge 
which several English gentlemen have acquired of it. Of these we 
believe Sir George Staunton may fairly claim the first place ;—his 
knowledge of this singular language is not only demonstrated by 
every day’s practical use of it there, in written and colloquial com- 
munications with the natives, but still more clearly by his trans- 
lation of the Leu-lee, or fundamental laws and statutes of the 
empire, a work which, though it cannot be placed im comparison 
with Blackstone’s Commentaries, may at least be considered of 

ual merit, as it certainly is of equal importance to the Chinese, 
with our Burn’s Justice in England. 

We have already had occasion to notice the labours of Mr. 
Stephen Weston in Chinese literature ; and though we could not 
conscientiously say much in praise of his imperial poetry, or think 
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very highly of his ‘ Chinese Genesis,’ now that he has begun at the 
right end, that is to say, at the beginning, we entertain, from his 
well-known ingenuity and indefatigable pursuit after knowledge, a 
lively hope of his success in this line of study. The rudimental 
characters, or keys, of the language which he has just published, 
and the free and literal translations of the Chinese Moral Tale, we 
2 . 

can venture to recommend as likely to be useful to the young stu- 
dent in Chinese literature; but we must be understood to make an 
exception of that part of his little work which he intimates to 
be a grammar of the language, as being not only calculated to 
perplex, but also to lead to the formation of very erroneous opi- 
nions. 

We have reason to expect something shortly, and we think 
something good, on Chinese subjects, from an English traveller of 
the name of Manning, who has made considerable progress in the 
Chinese language. ‘This gentleman had been for many years en- 
deavouring, but in vain, to make his way from Canton into the 
interior of China; for the Chinese, with their vigilant and instinc- 
tive jealousy, kept so strict an eye upon him that he found the 
attempt to be utterly impracticable; he therefore proceeded by 
sea to Cochinchina, but with no better success ; the people of that 
country being tinctured with the same species of political jealousy 
and caution as their neighbours. Determined, however, to perse- 
vere in his object, he proceeded to Calcutta, and thence to the 
northern frontier of Bengal; here he was fortunate enough to pe- 
netrate into Bootan, where he met with, and by some means or 
other succeeded in engaging himself to, the commander of the Chi- 
nese forces, as his body physician ; accompanied bim as far as Lassa 
in Thibet; and was just on the eve of departure from thence, and 
on the point of realizing his hopes by proceeding along the upper 
region of Tartary to the capital of China, when an order was re- 
ceived from Pekin to recal the general, and to send back, imme- 
diately, to Bengal the European physician whom he had been guilty 
of entertaining about his person :—so difficult, not to say impos- 
sible is it, in the most remote corner of this extended empire, to 
elude Chinese vigilance! 

The Reverend Robert Morrison, Missionary at Canton, appears 
to have made good use of his time in his application to the 
study of the Chinese language. He has not only translated several 
original works into the English language, but bas printed the New 
Testament in the Chinese characters; and we are formed that he 
has composed an introductory treatise to this extraordinary lan- 
guage, of which report speaks highly, and which, we trust, he will 
not withhold from the public. The East India Company, with 
their usual liberality, have not only allowed Mr. Morrison a salary 
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of 500/. a year as interpreter during the absence of Sir —- 
Staunton, but have supplied him with a press, and other materials, 
to enable him to print and diffuse the holy Scriptures through the 
country, in the Chinese language. It is to be hoped that he may use 
the implements thus entrusted to his magagement with becoming 
discretion ; though, wheu the extreme jealousy and the deep-rooted 
prejudices of this singular people against every person, and thing 
that is foreign are taken into consideration, we cannot but confess 
our doubts of the policy of entrusting instruments of so delicate 
and dangerous a nature to the inexperienced hands of a gospel 
missionary. 

It was reserved, however, for the missionary of Serampore to 
favour the European world with the first plain, simple, and intel- 
ligible introductory treatise of the Chinese language; of which . 
treatise we have given in a former Number a very full and detailed 
account. Had Mr. Marshman adhered to elementary tracts, vo- 
cabularies and dictionaries, he would have conferred ec bene- 
fit on those who may have intercourse with the Chinese, or whose 
pursuits may lead to the cultivation of Chinese literature. Noone 
can be better qualified to classify and analyze the Chinese characters 
than Mr. Marshman. He seems to possess the happy talent of 
decyphering or resolving them into their constituent parts with as 
mouch facility as a botanist will refer a plant to its proper class.and 
order in the Linnzan system; but here we think Kis merit ends : 
like the botanist with his plants, he can classify his symbols with- 
out knowing much of their powers or virtues ; and when he ceases ” 
to be the ‘ pioneer of literature,’ he ceases to be respectable. The 
truth is, that like most of the missionaries, Mr. Marshman has the 
qualities of zeal and unwearied diligence; but he is deficient in 
taste and judgment. He could not posstbly have made a worse 
choice of a subject than that which is contained in the formidable 
volume of 740 pages now before us, and which is but one half of 
the laborious drudgery he has undertaken to accomplish. The style 
of Confucius is not the style of the present day. ‘The application 
of a Chinese symbol varies with the times, and with the rank and 
situation of the person who makes use of it; besides this, most of 
the characters liave a literal and a figurative meaning; and some- 
times the same character has opposite significations. Many of 
those which have the reputation of a very high antiquity are sup- 
posed to include within themselves certain great moral truths, 
others, beautiful and appropriate allusions, or the elegant expres- 
sion of a sentiment, to be comprehended and felt only by the great 
and the learned; and most of them are used in a metaphorical 
sense. ‘The Emperor issues his edicts through the medium of these 
ancient characters, and generally in measured sentences. 3 7 
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should ask his ministers to tea, or give his consent toa petition, he 
must do it at least in a distich. ' 

The disciples of Confucius, in preserving his moral maxims, 
imitated his style. That a plain man like Mr. Marshman, 
in attempting to translate symbols of this description into the 
English language, without any knowledge of the peculiar tenets 
and habits of thinking which prevail among the Chinese, should 
altogether fail, and frequently write nonsense, is not in the least 
surprising; but we confess that we were not prepared for the 
extreiely mean and meagre dress in which he has exhibited these 
homely truths of the great sage : they are absolutely disgusting from 
their nakedness; and we will venture to say, that the manual of a 
village school mistress or parish clerk never exhibited a set of maxims 
more trite and puerile than those to be found in every page from 
the first to the last of Mr. Marshman’s tremendous quarto. Con- 
fucius might in his time, and in the eyes of the unenlightened peo- 
ple among whom he dwelt, have been considered as a holy man and 
a great philosopher ; but, judging him by his writings, we are per- 
fectly astouished his name should ever have survived his natural life, 
much less have been handed down to the present time with in- 
creased honours and veneration. His works ought never to appear 
in any language but that in which they were written. So long as 
his dogmas remain enveloped in mystical symbols, we may suppose 
them, with the Chinese, to be profoundly wise, and divinely true ; 
but when submitted to Mr. Marshman’s translation, the charm 
is at once dispelled, and we find nothing remaining but the mere 
caput mortuum of some stale remark or homely truth.—The fol- 
lowing are two of what Mr. Marshman calls the ‘ sayings’ of this 
venerable sage, 

* Chee (that is, Confucius) says, a cornered vessel without its corners, 
how is it a cornered vessel? how is it indeed a cornered vessel ? 

* Nim-yaou says, does Hoo-chee approve of the present ruler of Wye? 
Chee-Koong (Confucius) replied," Humph! I must inquire ? 

We have been led into these observations on the injudicious 
choice of a subject which Mr. Marshman has made for the exer- 
cise of his talents, principally because he seems to have under- 
taken the task from a persuasion that his book will ‘ convey an idea 
of Chinese literature,’ and ‘ facilitate the acquisition of that most 
curious and difficult language.’ We, on the contrary, are quite 
persuaded that it is not in the least calculated to do either, while it 
must convey to the world a most wretched idea of the attainments 
of this celebrated sage. ‘The whole scope of his maxims, or pro- 
verbs, or ‘ sayings,’ is the inculcation of a dull passive morality. 
Patience, obedience, gravity, and taciturnity are the cardinal points 
on which the ethics of Confucius turn; and what Confucius = 
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the thorough bred Chinese is at this day—a mere automaton, whose 
every motion is regulated and adjusted with the nicety of a piece of 
clock-work. The spring and elasticity of mind which, by ope- 
rating on the animal machine, occasions all the-diversity and irre- 
gularity that characterize its movements in our western hemi- 
sphere, will in vain be sought for in a Chinese. The powers of his 
mind are tamed down to the same state of inactivity with those of | 
the body. In his public transactions he must suppress every pas- — 
sion, but may without censure give them full scope in private. He 
is always artful, and always heartless ; virtuous in appearance, ex- 
tremely vicious in reality; and at the moment that moral sentences 
flow from his lips, his heart is most probably intent on the secret 
commission of some dishonest act. ; 

To convey to our readers some notion of the Lun-yee (conver- 
sations and maxims) which, in his aukward phraseology, Mr. 
Marshman calls Lun-gnee, we shall extract a few of ‘ the sayings 
of the Chinese sage,’ by which we do not expect that they will 
be either much amused or instructed. They will bear in mind how- 
ever how much depends on the visible symbol in the original, and 
that it is Mr. Marshman who speaks and not Confucius. 


* The upright man will not be left destitute ; he will have friends.’ 

‘If in serving the ruler you advise him, he will disgrace you; if you 
advise a friend, he will avoid you.’ 

* Chee (Confucius) says, a sage I am unable ‘to behold; could I ob- 
tain a sight of an honest man this would suffice.’ 

‘ Chee conversed not about curious arts, nor brutal strength, nor in- 
surrection, nor the deity.’ 

* Qui-mun-chee reflected thrice and then proceeded to action. Chee 
heard and said, reflect perpetually, this best answers the purpose.’ 

* Gnan-in and Qui-loo one day ministering to Chee, he said, why do 
not each of you mention his particular desire? Qui-loo says, I wish for 
a carriage and horses, robes light and beautiful, then lending to a 
friend, if he spoil them I would not be angry. Gnan-in says, my de- 
sire is neither to publish my virtues nor to boast of my labours. Qui- 
loo says, I wish to hear Chee’s desire. Itis, that the aged be placedin 
a state of ease; that friends be faithful to each other, and orphans 
nourished’ ~ 

* Chee says, coarse rice for food, water to drink, and the bended arm 
for a pillow; happiness may be enjoyed even in these: without virtue, 
both riches and honour to me seem like the passing cloud,’ 

* Chee being upon a river, says, in this manner does the river per- 
petually flow. Itstays not day or night.’ . 

* Chee was in the Chki country for three months, hearing Lam’s mu- 
sic, and knew not the taste of his meat. He said, I had no idea of 
music arriving at this degree of perfection. 

* The stable was on fire, Chee coming from the palace says, “ are 
the men injured?” He did not inquire respecting the horses,’ Th 
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The whole volume, large as it is, is made up of this kind of sen- 
tences, except one section, in which we have all his actions, his 
demeanour on particular occasions, dress, and habits of life recorded 
by his disciples with laudable minuteness, for the instruction of suc- 
ceeding generations. We are told, that ‘ on entering the palace he 
lifted up his joined hands by way of salutation, as a bird moves its 
wings ;’ that on such occasions he was profoundly silent ; that he 
held in his breath; never trod on the threshold in passing a door; 
that he did not talk in his sleep, nor converse at meals; that he eat 
raw meat cut into fine shreds; that he did not much relish fish or 
flesh that was tainted, or not dressed with the proper sauce ; that he 
always eat ginger at his meals; that he did not like unripe fruits ; 
that he never wore light green nor deep red robes; that the right 
sleeve was shorter than the left, and that ‘ in time of loud thunder 
or strong wind, the sage would alter his countenance ;’ with many 
other notices of equal importance, every one of which has been 
commented upon, and received innumerable annotations and elu- 
cidations in all ages by the learned philosophers of China. 

The works that bear the stamp of this renowned sage’s authority 
are called the Ou-king, or ‘ the five books of superior eminence.’ 
They consist of the Pohieg, or mystical lines of. Fo-shee, which 


presed even the philosopher; the Shoo-king, or book of ancient 


history; the Shee-king, or book of odes, chiefly laudatory; the 
Chun-shoo, or local history of the kingdom of Loo, his native pro- 
vince; and the Lee-king, or book of ceremonials adapted to every 
situation and circumstance. To these may be added the Se-shoo, 
or ‘ the four books,’ consisting of Ta-hio, ‘ the great science, ‘ or 
art of governing others by first subduing our own passions ;’ Chung- 
young, ‘ the middle path,’ or way to happiness by governing te 
passions ; the Lun-yee, of which we have been speaking, and the book 
of Meng-tse, a st i and disciple of the sage, containing dis- 
courses on reason, and justice and virtue—all of which profess to 
contain the doctrines, the opinions and the maxims of Confucius. 

Mr. Marshman’s life of Confucius is a very meagre perform- 
ance. Had he consulted the 12th volume of the Mémoires sur les 
Chinois, which is wholly occupied with the biography of the sage, 
compiled from Chinese authorities, by Pére Amiot, he might have 
rendered it somewhat more eventful, though this good father’s me- 
moir is, after all, but a dull and uninteresting compilation. 

The Hore Sinica of Mr. Morrison presents us, among other 
specimens of ‘ the popular literature of the Chinese,’ with the trans- 
lation of another of the four books containing the doctrines and 
opinions of the Chinese sage, and compiled by his immediate disci- 
ples. It stands.the first in order, and is called the T'a-hio, or Great 
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Science. By comparing it with the verbal translation into Latin, 
which we find in the Museum Sinicum of Bayer, we observe no * 
material difference in the sense, and are therefore led to conclude 
that these translators have hit upon the true meaning. After stating 
briefly that the ‘ Great Science’ contains three things—‘ a clear 
illustration of resplendent virtue—of the renovation of a people— 


and how to reach the utmost bounds of goodness,’ the sage pro- 
ceeds : 


* All things have an origin and a conclusion; every affair has an end 
and a beginning. To know that which comes first‘and that which i¢ 
last approximates to reason. 

* The prince who therefore wishes that illustrious virtue may be un+ 
derstood under the whole heavens, must first govern well his own kings 
dom : he who wishes to govern well his kingdom must first regulate his 
family ; he who wishes to regulate his family, must first adorn with 
virtue his own person ; he who would adorn with virtue his own person, 
must first rectify his heart; he who wishes to rectify his heart, must 
first purify his motives; he who would purify his motives, must first 
aaa his knowledge: knowledge has for its object the nature. of 
things. 

‘ The nature and substance of things first exist, and are afterwards 
known ; if known, the motive will be purified ; after the motive is puri- 
fied, the heart will be rectified; the care being rectified, the person 
will be adorned with virtue; when the person is adorned with virtue; 
then the family will be regulated; when the family is regulated, the 
nation will be governed well; when nations are governed well, under 
the whole heaven will be tranquillity and happiness.’* 

By what possible way, unless from the extravagant misrepresen+ 
tations of the works of Confucius by the Catholic missionaries, the 
name of this person should have, by any accident, travelled out of 
China or been held up in Europe as one of the sages of antiquity, we 
are not able to discover; nor can we — on what grounds he 
has been compared with Solomon, with Pythagoras, with Socra- 
tes, and even with the Saviour of the world. It certainly does not 
appear from any thing he has left behind, what those immense 
benefits are which he is supposed to have conferred on his grateful 
countrymen, and which through so many ages have procured for 
his pen | little short of divine honours, and enriched his poste- 
rity with the more substantial advantages of wealth, honour, and 

‘The family of Confucius,’ says Pére Amiot, ‘ is without contro- 
versy, the most ancient and the most illustrious of any now existing of 
the face of the earth; since it can prove a descent of more than 4000 
years, and has shone more or less, but always with éclat, from its ori+ 
gin to the present day. It embraces princes, kings, and emperors; 
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and, in spite of revolutions, which have more than once overwhelmed 

the empire in the course of this long period, it has invariably been in 

ponernes of some hereditary title, in favour of which it has enjoyed 
onourable distinction.’ 

His biographers, who are pretty numerous, agree in carrying 
his descent upwards to Hoang-tee, (about 2630 years before 
Christ,) through 64 generations; and downwards to the present 
time through 72 generations. Of the truth of the descending series 
we believe there can be no great doubt; the honours, the distinc- 
tions, and the offices of each lineal descendent, with the dates of 
their respective births, ages, aud deaths, being handed down on the 
page of history in an uninterrupted chain ; but the history of his 
ancestors we suspect to be purely imaginary. Indeed we have a 
very strong opinion that, much as has been written on the high 
antiquity of the Chinese, both by themselves and their, eulogists of 
Europe, no authentic documents ever did exist antecedent to the 
time of Confucius (about 550 years before the Christian era,) and 
that the boasted virtues of Yao and Chun, and the wisdom of Hoang- 
tee rest solely on the authority of Confucius, who, in fact, ought to 
be considered as the civilizer of China; and from whom the real his- 
tory of that country has an authentic date. This suggestion we are 
fully aware is a bold heresy that will startle the adherents for the 
antiquity of this great empire, and we therefore feel it incumbent 
on-us to state the grounds upon which it is founded. 

The attempt to trace the origin of an ancient people through 
the wilds of barbarism, where a mass of fabulous absurdity is so 
mixed up with the probabilities of tradition, as to make the few 
and feeble lights but the more confused and indistinct, and where 
conjecture must supply the total want of traditionary testimony, will 
seldom be attended with any thing satisfactory, and is but too 
often calculated to mislead. In rejecting, however, all the fabu- 
lous part of Chinese history, as unworthy of the least attention, we 
do it less on the ground of its character in that respect than on 
that of its obvious derivation from Hindoo chronology which the 
Brahmins (who are known to have entered China about the Chris- 
tian era, and probably before that — have contrived to in- 
terweave with, and indeed to make the foundation of, all their his- 
torical records, and of their origin as a vation. .The temples of 
Fo and Tao-tse are the great workshops in which the early part of 
Chinese annals were first fabricated, and from which they still con- 
tinue to be abundantly issued. The facility with which such absur- 
dities were, in the first instance, received by the Chinese, and their 
invariable and universal admission into their grave compositions, 
whether of history or chronology, afford no mean proofs of th 
ignorance in which the Brahmins must have found the people o 
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this country, and of the low state of literature, in which they have 
since continued. It will scarcely be believed that there is, at this 
moment, a little tract called the Siao-ul-/un, ‘ Instructions for 
little Children,’ in universal use in the schools of China, which be- 
gins thus: , 

* In remote antiquity, the waters rushed m—the waters flowed 
abundantly—the waters became at rest—the waters subsided,’ (each of 
these four states of the water is expressed by a single symbol,) ‘ and, 
-having cut off the higher or more ancient periods of time, material 
bodies were produced. The venerable family of heaven, great and 
small, were thirteen persons, each lived 18,000 years: the venerable 
family of earth, great and small, were eleven persons; each lived 
18,000 years: the venerable family of man were nine persons; each 
lived 45,600 years. The family of Yenque (fruit-bearing) taught men 
to till the ground, to plant trees and fruits, and to build houses. ‘The 
family of Lai-gin (man of fire) by the friction of wood produced fire, 
instructed mankind to melt and forge the different metals, and to boil 
their victuals,’ * 


Such also in substance is the commencement of all the best 
authenticated histories of China ; and the book in question, se well 
calculated for the ‘ Instruction of little Children,’ bas occupied the 
attention of the philosophers of Europe as wellas of China. Among 
others M. Bailly+has shrewdly conjectured, that by reading days 
instead of years, we shall make, out of the three periods above men- 
tioned, the space of time nearly which is generally reckoned between 
the creation of the world and the flood, and that they may, there- 
fore, be fairly considered as some confused knowledge of antedi- 
luvian chronology. M. Bailly may make out of it what he can, 
but it is pretty obvious that it is not history; nor do we see with 
the learned astronomer what analogy there is between the three fa- 
milies and the reign of the gods, the demigods, and heroes of the 
ancient Egyptians and the Greeks. ‘There is no end to conjectures 
and analogies of this kind. The creation of the world by the 
agency of water, the almost universal creed—the Hindoo serpent 
which churned the earth out of the great ocean—the Chinese ser- 
pent, in which the body of Fo-shee ended—and the serpent which 
terminated that of Cecrops—are analogies sufficiently striking, and 
sufficiently strong to support an ingenious theory, but can never be 
admitted as any proof of the existence of the fact, and at most 
afford but a mere presumption of a common origin. 

Leaving then all the conjectural and fabulous histories with which 
the Ho-chung or priests of Fo have so liberally interlarded the 
annals of China, we shall content ourselves with noticing only that 
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most approved and esteemed of their histories, known by the name 
of Tong-kien-kang-mou, which was selected by the Emperor Kung- 
shee, as the one most proper to be translated into the Mantchu 
language for the information of his Tartar subjects; and which 
Pére Mailla with indefatigable assiduity translated at the same time 
into French. This Herculean task when completed was published 
in Paris under the name of Histoire Générale de la Chine, by the 
Abbé Grozier, in fourteen lange quarto volumes, with a supple- 
mentary volume by the Abbé himself. In the early part of this 
history, from the reigus of Fo-shee, Chin-nong and Hoang-tee 
down to Chun; that is to say, from the year 2953 to 2208 before 
the Christian era, there is evidently much obscurity and fable; 
many improbable events, and dates and ages not easily reconciliable, 
till we come down to the time of Confucius; still, as all early his- 
tory in every nation is mixed with some portion of fable, we should 
be willing to allow authenticity to the Chinese annals prior to the 
age of Confucius, if sufficient testimony could be produced, that 
any such documentary annals actually existed before his time. But 
how stands the fact? The supposed original work, which con- 
tains the history of the first three princes who governed China, 
Fo-shee, Chin-nong and Hoang-tee, was called the San-fen; and 
that of the five succeeding princes, concluding with the united 
reign of Yao and Chun, and forming a separate work, the Ou-tien: 
of the former it is fairly avowed that nothing remains except the 
name, and that of the latter the greater part has long been lost ; 
an imperfect fragment of it only having been saved by being 
copied at the beginning of the Shoo-king. Now this Shoo-king is 
one of the five classical books of China, ascribed to Confucius ; 
and it comprizes the history of the kings or emperors from Yao 
and Chun, down to his own times ; the originals of which history, no 
one ever pretended to have seen any more than the original of the 
fragment in question. The learned indeed make no scruple of 
ascribing the whole five classics or Ou-king (five books of superior 
eminence) to Confucius. To him alone the merit is given of trans- 
mitting them to posterity; but he is said to have collected and 
preserved, not to have composed them. Like the Ossian of Mac- 
pherson, however, the originals, from which he drew his mate- 
rials, have never appeared, It will follow therefore, that the 
nation in his time could not have been highly polished, or copies of 
these works now held so sacred, would necessarily have been multi- 
plied. The Chinese, however, haye an answer to this objection. 
About 230 years.beforeChrist and 250 years after the death of Con- 
fucius, a conqueror and a madman of the name of Shee-hoang-tee, 
having reduced to subjection the tributary and refractory provin- 
ses, and formed them into one great empire, conceived the wicked 
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a of destroying all the records of the country, in order that its 
istory might commence with his reign. Accordingly there was a 
general conflagration of all the books in the empire excepting such 
as treated of medicine or agriculture. Thus, say they, was the em- 
pire thrown back into a state of barbarism, for a period of about 
sixty years, when under a new and more favourable dynasty the love 
of letters began to revive. Sixty years, it must be admitted, is a 
very short period for so multitudinous and highly polished a peo- 
- ple to have lost all traces of their modern as well as ancient lite- 
rature—but to proceed with their story. High rewards were offered 
to any one who should discover a copy of the ancient records, and 
particularly of the hundred chapters of the Shoo-king compiled 
by Confucius; but no copy could be found. Its short sentences 
were then, as they now are, got by heart and fixed in the memory 
of all who aspired to the character of learned; but after a lapse of 
sixty years most of those who knew the Shoo-king were either dead 
or had lost the recollection of it. At length, however, a man of 
the name of Fvo-seng, more than ninety years of age, was discover- 
ed, who at one time could repeat the whole of the Shoo-king by 
heart, and still retained a considerable portion of it. To this man, 
now become too feeble to leave his home, was dispatched one of 
the historiographers of the empire. The old man was wholly 
unable to write the characters of the language, and his articulation 
‘was so imperfect that the historian was unable to discriminate the 
syllabic sounds which require uncommon nicety of pronunciation 
to free them from ambiguity. This inconvenience, however, was 
removed in a certain degree through the medium of Foo-seng’s 
daughter who, first receiving the words from her father, afterwards 
repeated them to the historian. In this manner they got through 
about twenty-nine -books or sections of the Shoo-king, which how- 
ever Foo-seng had condensed into twenty-five, and here they were 
obliged to stop, the infirmities of Foo-seng not permitting him to 
roceed. 

5 This part of the Shoo-king, thus recovered, did not, it seems, 
obtain the implicit belief of the learned, yet a multitude of copies 
were written out, and anxiously sought after, from a desire of com- 
paring those passages which they recollected to have heard their 
fathers repeat: and this doubtful fragment of the Ancient History 
of China was the only remaining document of the annals of that 
country at the period of about 130 years before Christ! Con- 
fessing so much, the Chinese, however, have still 4 resource left 
to silence the objections of the sceptical. Atbout this period a 
prince of Loo (in whose territories Confucius was born and his 
descendants still lived) had the unexpected good fortune, in clearing 
away an old building to erect on its site a temple in — 
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the sage, to discover in the midst of one of its walls an imperfect 
copy of the Shuo-king, together with two other works of Confucius. 
They were very much devoured by worms; the character, in 
which they were written, was very ancient, entirely out of use, and 
not understood, This, to be sure, sounds rather oddly to us bar- 
barians of the western world, and would seem to imply that. the 
present language of China was invented since the days of Confu- 
cius, or that, in his time very few could read and write the cha- 
racter then in use. The learned of the empire were summoned, 
the copy of the newly discovered Shoo-king laid before them, and 
collated with the fragment taken down from the recollection of 
Foo-seng, and after much time and labour, they were found to differ 
very little excepting in the divisions of the chapters. Having thus 
hit upon the key for decyphering the obsolete characters of Con- 
fucius, they at length obtained twenty-nine complete chapters in 
addition to those twenty-nine recollected by Foo-seng, making the 
fifty-eight sections of which the Shoo-king is composed. 

Still, however, the continuation of the Shoo-king or Tchun-seou, 
which brings down the annals of China to the mE late wn own 
time, was wanting; a copy of it was produced from some of the 
remete corners of the empire, whither it had been conveyed by 
one of the historiographers of the court. Encouraged by the ac- 
quisition of so many important documents, the Emperor Han-ou-tie 
offered by proclamation considerable rewards for all manner of 
records that should be brought to the magistrates of the respective 
provinces. A mass of materials poured in from all quarters; a 
commission was appointed to examine them, at the head of which 
was placed 7’se-ma-tan, who, at his death, was succeeded by his son 
T'se-ma-tsien, who lived to complete the history of the empire, 
collected from the documents so procured, and obtained the appel- 
lation of The Restorer of History. From this period, being 
about .a century before the Christian era, down to the present 
time, their annals we believe have been continued without inter- 
ruption; and their fidelity, as far at least as the succession of em- 
perors is concerned, is corroborated by the existence of a corre- 
sponding succession of the coins of each reign, 

Such is the story of the early records of China as told by the 
Chinese themselves, to which an European reader will not readily 
yield implicit credence. If however the facts of that history are 
uncorroborated by the concurrent testimony of contemporaneous 
historians, it must be allowed that they remain also uncontradicted. 
Confucius was contemporary with Herodotus, but Herodotus knew 
nothing of China, and Confucius knew nothing but of China; we 
are left therefore to form our judgment from the probability and 
consistency of the facts that are narrated. If we believe that Shee- 
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hoang-tee ordered the books of the empire to be burnt and accom- 
plished that order, we must also believe the number to have been 
very few and limited to a very few persons, and even then it would 
appear incredible that such an order should be accomplished over 
the whole of an empire of 1400 miles in length and 1200 in breadth. 
It was little short of a miracle that the only book in which the 
records of 3000 years nearly had been preserved, should be 
saved, and that when found after such a lapse of years, the cha- 
racter in which it was written should be unknown and obso- 
lete, and that the only key to decypher jit should be found in the 
recollection of an old mian of ninety. We must ground our be- 
lief of the authenticity of the whole history of China, prior to 
the time of Confucius, on this man’s recollection and on the ob- 
solete document, to which it afforded a key; and after all this 
we must believe that Confucius did write, and possessed authentic 
materials for writing, this Shoo-king thus miraculously recovered. 
In short, believing all this, we must conclude the mighty empire 
of China to have been in a state of gross ignorance and barbarism, 
vand that literature had made little or no progress in the time of 
Confucius. The extraordinary homage paid to his memory more 
from long custom than any merit which his writings possess, is 
some proof of the paucity of sages and philosophers that existed 
before or since his time. Indeed we may venture to say, that no 
man in any age or nation has acquired so eminent a station in the 
temple of fame with so slender a portion of desert as the Chinese 
sage ; and that there is to be found more worldly wisdom and a more 
intimate knowledge of the human heart in a single chapter of Solo- 
mon, than in the seven hundred pages of Mr. Marshman’s Lun- 
gnee already published, and, we predict, in the seven hundred more 
with which we are threatened ; but to know this is a point gained, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Marshman’s extraordinary perse- 
verance in surmounting difficulties that would appal men of ordi- 
nary minds, and which perhaps after all, will not be deemed worth 
the pains they have cost in conquering them. 

If, however, Mr. Marshman has laboured to little purpose as a 
translator, he has, without expressly intending it, conferred on usa 
benefit of a higher nature. His work is indeed the best of satires 
on that foolish or malignant admiration which has so long laboured 
to persuade the western world, that their literature and religion are 
but childishness in comparison of the wisdom and illumination of 
the great Confucius, and that the antiquity of the divine records is 
but of alate date, when contrasted with the countless ages of the 
authentic history of China. 
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Art. VI. 1. Practical Observations on Ectropium, Artificial 
Pupil, and Cataract. By William Adams, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Oculist Extraordinary to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, &c. &c. Svo. London. 1812. 
pp- 268; with three Plates. a oe 

2. Official Papers relating to ations performe rder o 
the Directors of the Royal ‘Hospital Pr Greemwich, Sor he 
Purpose of ascertaining the general Efficacy of the new Modes 

f of Treatment practiced” by Mr. Adams. 8vo. London. 1814. 


pp. 25. 


m[HE opinions of practical surgeons have never yet been per- 

fectly unanimous with respect to the different modes of ope- 
rating in diseases of the eye: and the difficulty and delicacy of the 
subject cannot be better illustrated, than by the comparison of 
these successive publications, in the first of which the ingenious 
author has described a new, and apparently successful mode of re- 
moving the opaq@e crystalline lens in cases of cataract, intended 
universally to supersede the practice of extraction, which has been 
adopted by the best modern oculists; while he informs us im the 
second, after an interval of less than two years, that wherever the 
cataract is hard, he now finds it most eligible to extract it at once, 
but by a process totally different from the common operation ; and 
he is so confident of the merit of this improvement, as to assert, 
‘ that it possesses the utmost degree of excellence which it is pos- 
sible for extraction to arrive at.’ These expressions are certainly 
strong; but, although we can scarcely form a conjecture respect- 
ing the nature of this new and secret operation, we are not unwil- 
ling to admit the force of many of the inventor's reasonings, and 
the apparent superiority of the success of his practice. We have 
never been amongst the warmest advocates for indiscriminate ex- 
traction ; and we think it not improbable, that the objections which 
have been made to some of Mr. Adams’s operations, as being fre- 
quently followed by a violent and dangerous inflammation, may 
already have beep partly overcome by his late improvements, and 
may hereafter be still further obviated by the dictates of his future 
observation and experience. 

For the ectropium, or eversion of the eyelid, which, from the 
redness and thickening of the inverted part of the exposed mem- 
brane, constitutes a very disagreeable kind of deformity, as well as 
a very painful disease, a variety of operations have formerly been 
attempted with partial success. Mr. Adams appears to have af- 
forded his patients more complete relief, by shortening the hor- 
‘zontal length of the eyelid, so as to bind down the parts beneath, 
as closely as possible ; the disease being observed to - = an 
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elongation of the eyelid and its integuments, which, in the usual 
practice, has almost universally been the cause of a relapse. In 
order to obtain the object of shortening the eyelid, when the tume- 
fied parts of the membrana conjunctiva have been removed, he cuts 
out, with a pair of scissars, near the external angle, a triangular 
piece of the tarsus and its integuments, and connecting the parts 
by a single ligature, causes them to unite so effectually by the first 
intention, as to ensure the permanence of the arrangement thus 
made, and of a sufficient degree of pressure to prevent a renewal 
of the disease. 

The operation for making an artificial pupil, where the natural 
one has been either closed or too much contracted, or where a 
partial opacity of the central parts of the cornea requires a lateral 
opening in the uvea, had been attempted in various ways by former 
oculists, but with so little success, that the most experienced sur- 
oa in modern times scarcely ever practised or encouraged it. 

r. Adams has revived the operation practised and recommended 
in such cases by Cheselden, but since abandoned;. having modified 
in some degree the form of his instruments and the mode of their 
introduction, so as to prevent the escape of the humours, and to 
divide the uvea more effectually. He finds that such a division, 
in the direction of one of the diameters of the iris, is generally suf- 
ficient for allowing the fibres to retract, without removing any part 
of their subsfance, and that in this manner a pupil may be formed, 
which is sufficiently large for every purpose of vision : and in order 
the more effectually to secure its permanency, where the disease is 
oe with cataract, he generally places some fragments of 
the lens, or its capsule, ‘ as a plug,’ in the newly formed pupil. 
Mr. Ware seems of late to have had frequent success in re 
the operation thus revived by Mr. Adams, though he had before 
been induced by the reports 6f other oculists to disapprove it, 
The cases, which admit of relief from the formation of an artificial 

il, are much more frequent than might be supposed, the disease 
being not uncommonly mistaken for gutta serena, an incurable 
affection of the optic nerve. 

But the most nnportant of the operations on the eye, as the 
most frequently required, and affording the most effectual relief, 
are those which are performed for the cure of cataract. Couch- 
ing, or depressing the opaque lens backwards into the vitreous hu- 
mour, was formerly the universal practice in such cases; and the 
facility, with which this operation is performed, would give it an 
advantage over all others, if it were not liable to the objection, 
‘that the lens or its fragments are generally forced back in a few days 
into their natural situation by the elasticity of the neighbouring 
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This objection was however so strong, that the best modern oculists 
have in general abandoned it, in favour of the more effectual, but 
somewhat more hazardous mode, of extracting the lens through an 
aperture at the margin of the transparent cornea, The peculiarity 
of the practice adopted by Mr. Adams is founded on the observa- 
tion, that all extraneous substances exposed to the aqueous humour 
are dissolved, and sooner or later absorbed : so that when this bu- 
mour is allowed to come into contact with the diseased crystalline, 
even by puncturing the anterior part of the capsule only, it is in 
some cases wholly removed. Indeed, in Mr. Adams’s opinion, this 
is the only mode in which opacities in the lens are ever found to 
disappear, while it remains in its natural situation ; the apparent ef- 
fects of stimulant applications to the eye, in promoting this removal, 
being, as he thinks, only observable where the disease has arisen 
from an accident, which may have lacerated the capsule ; although 
he allows that in some cases, originally syphilitic, opacities of the 
capsule itself may have been removed by the use of mercury. It is 
however remarkable, that the process of absorption proceeds with 
far greater rapidity in the anterior than in the posterior chamber : 
and on this circumstance is founded the improvement of bringing 
the lens, first divided into two or more parts, by sections passing 
through its centre, into immediate contact with the cornea; the 
iw being previously dilated by the application of the extract of 
belladonna to the eye, about an hour before the operation ; an ap- 
plication which affords the oculist a most valuable command of the 
motions of a part otherwise inaccessible, and which in some cases 
may be habitually repeated every day, where the presence of opa- 
cities renders such a dilatation desirable. If the cataract be hard, 
and be not thus divided, its nucleus will remain so long unabsorbed 
as to produce a very troublesome degree of irritation: and for this 
reason, Mr. Adams now confines this mode of operating in great 
measure to young or middle-aged persons. We must however ob- 
serve, that the general eligibility of bringing the fragments of the 
lens into the anterior chamber is denied by some very judicious 
practitioners. Mr. Stevenson asserts (Treatise on Cataract, 1813, 
p- 106) that he has ‘ never yet known a solitary example’ of the 
ruptured lens failing to become sooner or later dissolved in situ, 
‘ and so entirely absorbed, as not to leave the smallest vestige of a 
cataract behind, Nor is it, thus circumstanced—disposed to ex- 
cite any pain or inflammation.’ 

The advantage of dividing the lens, in expediting its disappear- 
ance, was known to Celsus: Mr. Pott records several cases of its 
being absorbed when the aqueous humour was admitted to come 
into contact with it. Conradi, who published a work on the cata- 
yact at Leipzig in 1791, Richter, Scarpa, and others, have com- 
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municated information which has facilitated the later improvements 
that have been made in this country. Mr. Saunders has, however, 
the. merit of having first introduced the principle of absorption, in 
conjunction with the application of belladonna, to the general at- 
tention of oculists. ‘To Mr. Gibson’s operation, in which the lens 
is broken down before extraction, Mr. Adams objects, that it is 
only practicable when the lens is of such a consistence as to be 
very easily absorbed without extraction. Instead of entering more 
minutely into the detail of Mr. Adams’s directions and distinctions, 
we shall select a few of the numerous éases which he relates, as 
affording the best illustration of his practice. 


* Case XVIII. (p.96.) Early in the summer of 1811, the child of 

a soldier belonging to the 7th Hussars was placed under my care, at 
the request of Colonel Vivian, who commanded the regiment, at that 
time quartered in Dublin. Soon after its birth, from the purulent 
ophthalmia the cornea of the right eye had become ulcerated through 
its whole substance, and a slight protrusion of the iris ensued. An ad- 
hesion of the edge of the pupil to the cicatrix, consequent to its heal- 
ing, had so much lessened its size, that it was completely obscured be- 
hind the cicatrix, and the patient could only see the motion of objects, 
light, colours, &c. Under these circumstances, having seated the child 
in the usual manner as for performing the operation for cataract, I in- 
troduced the artificial pupil knife into the cornea, about a line dnterior 
to the iris, and liberated the adherent edge of the pupil; I afterwards 
brought part of the iris through the opening made in the cornea, by 
which the natural pupil was dragged opposite to the remaining clear 
.part of that coat. Both these objects I accomplished with facility ; the 
iris, from the pressure of the speculum, immediately after its libera- 
tion, protruded through the puncture in the cornea so much, as to 
bring its pupillary margin in contact with the cut. 

* No inflammation succeeded the operation, and in a few days a 
weak solution of argentum nitratum was dropped into the eye two or 
three times a day, which assisted to heal the puncture, and entirely 
Femoved the projecting part of the iris. At the end of six weeks, the 
child could discern small objects both near and at a moderate distance, 
with a sesame surpassing my expectations, and which promised a vi- 
sion sufficient to answer all the common purposes of life.” 

* Case XXV. (p. 198.) Francis Saxy, of Beer-regis, Dorset, d 
18, applied to me at Exeter, in the summer of 1810. His mother 
stated, that he was born with cataracts, that she had taken him to 
‘London, six years before, when an operation had been unsuccessfull 
performed on his left eye, by an eminent oculist, who had refused to 
make any further attempt on it, or to do any thing to the other. On 
examination, I found the capsule in the left eye opaque, much thic- 
kened, and destitute of the lens. In this eye, the vision was confined 
to a mere perception of light and colours; but with the other, in which 
a small part of the lens remained within the capsule, he could see to 
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walk without assistance. The 21st of June, 1810, I detached in the 
usual manner the thickened capsule in the left eye, and depressed it 
below the axis of vision without difficulty; but in the right, some time 
and much trouble were required, in order to divide the thickened cap- 
sule sufficiently to allow the escape of the pieces of cataract; these, as 
well as the opaque capsule, I at length succeeded in placing in the an- 
terior chamber. Much pain had been occasioned by the difficulty 
attending the separation of the capsule, and in the afternoon consider- 
able inflammation came on, venaesection was performed, but no blood 
was lost, as the patient fainted during the operation. Six leeches were 
therefore applied, which abstracted a considerable quantity of blood, 
and relieved him from all pain; but the redness of the eye and intole- 
rance of light continuing, the third day I ordered four more leeches, 
and a blister tothe temple. By these means, together with the use of 
aperients and emollient applications, every dangerous symptom disap- 
peared in four or five days. A week after the operation, all bandages 
were left off, the pupil was perfectly clear, and he could see distinctly. 
The pieces of cataract were also absorbed; but scarcely any change 
had taken place in the capsule. In little more than three weeks after 
the operation, by the application of the vinum opii three times a day, 
and the occasional employment of a collyrium composed of the sulfate 
of zinc, all weakness and irritation having been completely subdued, I 
allowed him to return home. Previous to his.departure from Exeter, 
the capsule in the right eye had considerably contracted, and left four 
fifths of the upper part of the pupil clear, which enabled him to dis- 
tinguish, and point out with a probe, the smallest letters. Eighteen 
months after these operations I learnt that the capsule had not entirely 
disappeared, but was so much diminished in size that it no longer ob- 
scured any part of the pupil.’ 


Mr. Adams observes, p. 235, that in one of his patients the 
pupil was rendered much larger than at first, which he considers 
‘ as a very fortunate circumstance, as the sphere of vision conse- 
quently must be much increased.’ This statement appears to im- 
ply a misconception of the manner, or at least of the degree, in 
which the sphere of vision is limited: in the natural state of the 
eye the difference of the field of vision, when the pupil is dilated 
and contracted, is nearly imperceptible ; and it could only be from 
considerable opacities of some of the parts naturally transparent, 
that its magnitude could much affect that of the sphere of vision, in 
a state of disease. 

The report of the medical officers of the Hospital at Greenwich 
includes the result of the operations formerly performed on the 

ioners, as compared with that of Mr. Adams’s practice ; and 

it must be acknowledged that the comparison is highly favourable 
to the credit of his improvements. Out of twenty-four former cases 
of extraction, one only had been completely successful: twelve eyes 
were totally destroyed, four had obliterated pupils, three gutta se- 
rena, 
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rena, and secondary cataract, four opaque corneas, and other dis- 
eased changes. On the other hand of Mr. Adams’s thirty-one 
operations, twenty-nine are recapitulated as perfectly successful, 
one only unsuccessful, one patient having been discharged for 
irregularity. 

‘ It is very important to have ascertained,’ they observe, p. 7, ‘ by 
actual experiment, as Mr. Adams has done on several of the pension- 
ers, that the optic nerve, although so much diseased as to have de- 
terred a former practitioner from operating, yet, by the removal of the 
cataracts, and subjecting the eyes to a particular plan of discipline, 
their functions have been sufficiently recovered to afford useful, and 
sometimes almost perfect vision. An instance of the latter is shown in 
the case of Hartgill, blind for nearly twenty years, as supposed, by all 
the highest authorities in London, from gutta serena, for which disease 
he had been treated. Bray’s and Wilkins’s perfect restoration to sight 
are little less extraordinary, from the great age of the former, [80] and 
the latter having had an artificial pupil formed after a complete oblite- 
ration of that apertare, by an unsuccessful operation of extracting the 
cataract, performed seven years since. 

‘ These, together with the other cases included in the two last divi- 
sions of the report, prove that a very large proportion of persons unhap- 
pily afflicted with blindness, and hitherto considered incurable, are now 
susceptible of relief from the new and improved operations, and the 
after-management of the eyes, practised by Mr. Adams. 

* In addition to the gratifying contents of the second report, we think 
it our duty to state, for the information of the Board, that Mr. Adams 
has discovered a mode of curing the Egyptian ophthalmia, which has 
been successfully practised upon several of the pensioners, some of 
whom had been blind for three or four years, and given up as incurable 
by the most eminent oculists then in London. The communication 
that this destructive, and hitherto intractable disease admits of cure, we 
conceive will be gladly received by the Board, and the promulgation 
by Mr. Adams of this important discovery be considered as a great 
national desideratum.’ 

‘ It. may be proper,’ says Mr. Adams, p. 14, ‘ to inform your Ho- 
nourable he that I have not confined myself to any individual ope- 
ration in the treatment of the pensioners blind of cataract entrusted to 
my care. My instruments and modes of operating have varied as the 
nature of the case required. Where the consistence of the cataract has 
admitted of an immediate and complete division, I have placed the se- 
parated portions in a situation which ensured their absorption in five or 
six weeks. In these cases, the general success of the operation exceeds 
all credibility with those who have been in the habit of witnessing the 
results of other modes of practice. Of upwards of eighty persons born 
blind of cataracts, upon whom I have performed this operation, I have 
not lost an eye. In three instances alone, in which I was prevented 
from repeating the operation, it did not produce the anticipated bene- 
fit; ues ft should consider myself unfortunate, were I at any time “ be 
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less successful in an equal number of persons who became blind from 
cataracts after birth, provided they admitted of being treated in the 
manner already described, and the health of the patients was in a state 
favourable for the operation. Hence arises a very important question: 
To what period of life does this particular practice apply? To which I 
have a ready answer; That I have never failed in being enabled to effect 
this necessary division in persons under forty years of age ; very rarely 
in those between forty and fifty, and have frequently succeeded in per- 
sons in the most advanced periods of life. 

* Where the cataract is too hard and solid to admit of this immediate 
division, I do not attempt, as was my former practice, to effect its ab- 
sorption by a frequent repetition of the operation ; but I at once extract 
it. This, however, is accomplished by a process totally different from 
that I have felt ita duty to deprecate, a process which I must claim to 
be novel, and which happily attains the highly important desiderata 
which had been hitherto considered unattainable, while it obviates the 
many causes of failure which rendered the usual mode of extraction so 
generally unsuccessful. From the principle upon which it is founded, 
and the favourable results of its termination during the last two years 
that I have extensively practised it, I feel myself warranted in assert- 
ing, that it possesses the utmost degree of excellence which it is possible 
for extraction to arrive at, and that its,general success will prove nearly 
as great as the operation forthe removal of the soft cataract. To deter 
other persons from claiming it as their invention, or anticipating me in 
its communication to the public, (as was the case with my instruments 
and operation for the cure of the soft cataract, and my successful revi- 
val of an obsolete operation for artificial pupil,) | have requested Mr. 
M‘Laughlin to record on the hospital books, the different stages of this 
operation, as he has seen me perform it on several of the pensioners.’ 

* In many cases an artificial pupil has been made, as well as the 
cure effected of the cataract, with which the disease of obliterated pu- 
pil was complicated. Again, where the pupil, though not obliterated, 
was much contracted from adherent cataract, a different operation was 
practised. In other instances I have removed secondary or membra- 
nous cataracts, which had come on after the usual mode of extraction 
had been to all appearance perfectly accomplished. 

*.I have also in my treatment of the pensioners ascertained a fact of 
very great practical importance, which will in a great degree explain 
the general bad success of the operation of extraction, as it is usually 

rformed ; namely, that the vitreous humour was in a state of disso- 

ution nearly in one half of the eyes on which I operated. This is a dis- 
eased change which can rarely be perceived before the performance of 
the operation, and which authors agree must occasion a total destruc- 
tion of the eye, whensoever the cataract is extracted in the usual man- 
ner. In these cases I performed an operation of a different kind from 
any of the former. 

* ‘The happy result which has attended such a combination of prac- 
tice, (by which peculiar and appropriate instruments and modes of o 

+ fation have been adapted to each variety of the disease.) proves that 
those 
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those who pursue one beaten track, in all cases, must necessarily fail 
in a very large proportion of them; and still further accounts for the 
bad success formerly attending the operation of extraction on the pen- 
siouers. : 

It is true that the mode in which the result of Mr. Adams’s suc- 
cessful experiments at Greenwich is made public, without a com-- 
plete description of the nature of the operations performed, and 
with formal attestations of the truth of the facts addueed, appears 
to us to be somewhat beneath the dignity of regular practice: but 
the report of that result being so highly favourable, and so per- 
fectly well authenticated, we have thought it our duty to over- 
come the reluctance which this approach to the garb of empiri- 
cism had created, and to contribute our part towards rendering 
more public the merits of an operator so skilful and ingenious as 
Mr. Adams, now Sir William, has proved himself to be. 


Art. VII. Waverley; or, tis Sixty Years since. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1814. 


W E have had so many occasions to invite our readers’ attention 

to that species of composition called Novels, and have so 
often stated our general views of the principles of this very agreeable 
branch of literature, that we shall venture on the consideration of 
our present subject with but a few observations, and those appli- 
cable to a class of novels, of which it is a favourable specimen. 

The earlier novelists wrote at periods when society was not per- 
fectly formed, and we find that their picture of life was an embody- 
ing of their own conceptions of the ‘ beau idéal.”—Heroes all 
generosity and ladies all chastity, exalted above the vulgarities 
of society and nature, maintain, through eternal folios, their vision- 
ary virtues, without the stain of any moral frailty, or the degra- 
dation of any human necessities. But this high-flown style went 
out of fashion as the great mass of mankind became more informed 
of each other’s feelings and concerns, and as a nearer intercourse 
taught them that the real course of human life is a conflict of duty 
and desire, of virtue and passion, of right and wrong; in the de- 
scription of which it is difficult to say whether uniform virtue 
or unredeemed vice would be in the greater degree tedious and 
absurd. 

The novelists next endeavoured to exhibit a general view of so- 
ciety. ‘The characters in Gil Blas and Tom Jones are ‘not iudi- 
viduals so much as specimens of the human race ; and these de- 
lightful works have been, are, and ever will be popular, because 


they present lively and accurate delineations of the workings’ of the _ 
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human soul, and that every man who reads them is obliged to con- 
fess to himself, that in similar circumstances with the personages of 
Le Sage and Fielding, he would probably have acted in the way 
in which they are described to have done. 

From this species the transition to a third was natural. The first 
class was theory—it was improved into a generic description, and 
that again led the way to a more particular classification—a copy- 
ing not of man in general, but of men of a peculiar nation, profes- 
sion, or temper, or, to go a step further—of individuals. 

Thus Alcander and Cyrus could never have existed in human 
societythey are either French, nor English, nor Italian, because 
it is only allegorically that they are men. Tom Jones might have 
been a Frenchman, and Gil Blas an Englishman, because the 
essence of their characters is human nature, and the personal situa- 
tion of the individual is almost indifferent to the success of the ob- 
ject which the author proposed to himself: while, on the other 
hand, the characters of the most popular novels of later times are 
Irish, or Scotch, or French, and not in the abstract, men.—The 
general operations of nature are circumscribed to her effects on an 
individual character, and the modern novels of this class, compared 
with the broad and noble style of the earlier writers, may be consi- 
dered as Dutch pictures, delightful im their vivid aud minute de- 
tails of common life, wonderfully entertaining to the close observer 
of peculiarities, and highly creditable to the accuracy, observation 
and humour of the painter, but exciting none of those more ex- 
alted feelings, giving none of those higher views of the buman soul 
which delight and exalt the mind of the spectator of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, or Murillo. 

But as in a gallery we are glad to see every style of excellence, 
and are ready. to amuse ourselves with Teniers and Gerard Dow, so 
we derive great pleasure from the congenial delineations of Castle 
Rack-rent and Waverley ; and we are well assured that any reader : 
who is qualified to judge of the illustration we have borrowed from 
a sister art, will not accuse us of undervaluing, by this comparison, 
either Miss Edgeworth or the ingenious author of the work now 
under consideration. We mean only to say, that the line of writ- 
ing which‘they have adopted is less comprehensive and less sub- 
lime, but not that it is less entertaining or less useful than that of 
their predecessors. On the contrary, so far as utility constitutes 
merit in a novel, we have no hesitation in preferring the moderns 
to their predecessors. We do not believe that any man or woman 
was ever improved in morals or manners by the reading of Tom 
Jones or Peregrine Pickle, though we are confident that many have 
profited by the Tales of Fashionable Life, and the Cottagers of 
Glenburnie. 

VOL, XI, NO. XXII. AA We 
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We have heard Waverley called a Scotch Castle Rack-rent ; and 
we have ourselves alluded to a certain resemblance between these 
works; but we must beg leave to explain that the resemblance 
consists only in this, that the one is a description of the peculiari- 
ties of Scottish manners as the other is of those of Ireland; and 
that we are far from placing on the same level the merits and qua- 
lities of the works. Waverley is of a much higher strain, and may 
be safely placed far above the amusing vulgarity of ‘Castle Rack- 
rent, and by the side of Ennui or the Absentee, the best undoubtedly 
of Miss Edgeworth’s compostions. 

We shall now proceed to give our readers a general view of the 
story, together with extracts of such particular passages as will best 
convey to them the peculiarities of the author's object and style. 

Waverley is a young Englishman of an ancient and affluent family, 
which had the misfortune of deserving the glory or the disgrace 
conferred by the title of Jacobite. 

Circumstances, too numerous and too minute for recapitulation, 
give to his mind a romantic, vacillating, and dilatory propensity, 
and he enters the world very little skilled in the ways of mankind, 
and almost as little conscious of his own character. 

About the year 1744 he leaves the seat of his tory ancestors 
with a troop of dragoons raised on their estate, to join in Scot- 
land a regiment of horse in which he had obtained a captain’s com- 
mission. 

But besides his commission he took with him a writing of a very 
different tendency in its character and consequences—a letter of 
recommendation from his uncle, Sir Everard Waverley, to an old 
friend and fellow sufferer ‘in the good cause of the Stuarts,’ a 
Mr. Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, better known, it appears, in 
Scotland, by the title of the Baron of Bradwardine, or the terri- 
torial pads Set of Tully-Veolan. 

Young Waverley takes an early opportunity of proceeding to pay 
his respects to his uncle’s friend, and obtains, for that purpose, 
leave of absence from his regiment, which he never after rejoins. 
We shall now introduce to our readers, in the lively description of 
the author himself, the Baron of Bradwardine :— 


. © He was atall, thin, athietic figure, old indeed and grey-haired, but. 
with every muscle rendered as tough as whip-cord by constant exercise. 
He was dressed carelessly, and more like a Frenchman than an En- 
glishman of the period, while, from his hard features and perpendicular 
rigidity of stature, he bore some resemblance to a Swiss officer of the 
guards, who had resided some time at Paris, and caught the costume, 
but not the ease or manner of its inhabitants. The. truth was, that his 
Janguage and habits were as heterogeneous as his external appearance. 

‘ Owing to his natural disposition to study, or perhaps to a very ge- 
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neral Scottish fashion of giving young men of rank a legal education, 
he had been bred with a view to the bar. But the politics of his fa- 
mily precluding the hope of his rising in that profession, Mr. Bradwar- 
dine travelled for several years, and made five campaigns in foreign 
service. After his demelée with the law of high treason in 1715, he 
had lived in retirement, conversing almost entirely with those of his own 
principles in the vicinage. ‘To this must be added the prejudices of 
ancient bigs and jacobite politics, greatly strengthened by habits of 
solitary and secluded authority, which, though exercised only within 
the bounds of his half-cultivated estate, was there indisputable and un- 
disputed.’—vol. i. p. 130. 

* At his first address to Waverley, it would seem that the hearty plea- 
sure he felt to behold the nephew of his friend had somewhat discom- 
posed the stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Bradwardine’s de- 
meanour, for the tears stood in the old gentleman’s eyes, when, having 
first shaken Edward heartily by the hand in the English fashion, he em- 
braced him a-la-mode Francoise, and kissed him on both sides of the 
face ; while the hardness of his gripe, and the quantity of Scotch snuff 
which his accolade communicated, called corresponding drops of moisture 
to the eyes of his guest. “ Upon the honour of a gentleman,” he said, “ but 
it makes me young again to see you here, Mr. Waverley! A worthy 
scion of the old stock of Waverley-Honour—spes altera, as Muro hath 
it—and you have the look of the old line, Captain Waverley ; not so portly 
yet as my old friend Sir Everard—dmais cela viendra avec le tems as my 
Dutch acquaintance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of the sagesse of Madame 
son épouse—And so ye have mounted the cockade? Right, right ; 
though I could have wished the colour different, and so 1 would ha’ 
deemed might Sir Everard. But no more of that; I am old, and times 
are changed.—And how does the worthy knight baronet and the fair 
Mrs. Rachel ?—Ah, ye laugh, young man; but she was the fair Mrs. 
Rachel in the year of grace seventeen hundred and sixteen; but time 
passes—et singula predantur anni—that is most certain. But once again, 
ye are most heartily welcome to my poor house of Tully-Veolan!— 
_Hie to the house, Rose, and see that Alexander Saunderson looks out 
the old Chateau Margoux, which I sent from Bourdeaux to Dundee in 
the year 1713.” ’—vol. i. pp. 130—132. 

The person mentioned in the last sentence under the name of 
Rose, was Miss Bradwardine, an amiable young lady, who, in 
the due process of the book, becomes Mrs. Waverley, but of whom 
it will not be necessary, nor would it be very practicable, to give our 
readers any much more extended account. Modesty, gentleness, 
good nature, and good temper com an excellent wife, but they 
are, fortunately for mankind, qualifications and merits of too ordi- 
nary occurrence to be of much use to those moral caricaturists 
called writers of novels. We, therefore, hasten from the character 
which, in real life, would most attach us, to a description of the uh- 
couth personages who partook with Waverley the wild hospitalities 
of Tully-Veolan. 
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‘ These, as the Baron assured his young friend, were very estimable 
persons. “ There was the young Laird of Balmawhapple, a Falconer 
by surname, of the house of Glenfarquhar, given right much to field- 
sports—gaudet equis et canibus—but a very discreet young gentleman. 
Then there was the Laird of Killancureit, who had devoted his leisure 
until tillage and agriculture. He is, as ye may well suppose from such 
a tendency, but of yeoman extraction—sercabit odorem testa diu—and I 
believe, between ourselves, his grandsire was from the oman of the 
Border—one Bullsegg, who came hither as a steward, or bailiff, or ground 
officer, or something in that department, to the last Girnigo, of Killan- 
cureit, who died of an atrophy. After his master’s death, sir,—ye 
would hardly believe such a scandal,—but this Bullsegg, being portly 
and comely of aspect, intermarried with the lady dowager, who was 
young and amorous, and possessed himself of the estate, which devolved 
on this unhappy woman by a settlement of her umwhile husband, in 
direct contravention of an unrecorded taillie, and to the prejudice of 
the disponer’s own flesh and blood, in the person of his natural heir and 
seventh cousin, Girnigo of Tipperhewit, whose family was so reduced 
by the ensuing law-suit, that his representative is now serving as a pri- 
vate gentleman-sentinel in the Highland Black Watch. But this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Bullsegg of Killancureit that now is, hath good blood in 
his veins by the mother and grandmother, who were both of the family 
of Pickletillim, and he is well liked and looked upon, and knows his own 
place. There is, besides, a clergyman of the true (though suffering) 
episcopal church of Scotland. He was a confessor in her cause after 
the year 1715, when a whiggish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore 
his surplice, and plundered his dwelling-place of four silver spoons, 
intromitting also with his mart and his meal-ark, and with two barrels, 
one of single and one of double ale, besides three bottles of brandy. 
My baron-baillie and doer, Mr. Duncan Macwheeble, is the fourth of 
eur list.” . 

* As thus he described them by person and name, 
They enter’d, and dinner was served as they came.’ 


* The Baron eat like a famished soldier, the Laird of Balmawhapple 
like a sportsman, Bullsegg of Killancureit like a farmer, Waverley him- 
self like a traveller, and Baillie Macwheeble eat like all four together. 

* When the dinner was removed, the baron announced the health of 
the king, politely leaving to the consciences of his guests to drink to the 
sovereign de facto or de jure, as their politics inclined. The conversa- 
tion now beeame general ;, and, shortly afterwards, Miss Bradwardine, 
who had done the honours with natural grace and simplicity, retired, 
and was soon followed by the clergyman. Among the rest of the party, 
the wine, which fully justified the encomiums of the landlord, flowed 
freely round, although Waverley, with some difficulty, obtained the pri- 
vilege of sometimes neglecting his glass. At length, as the evening 
grew more late, the Baron made a private signal to Mr. Saunders Saun- 
derson, or, as he facetiously denominated him, Alexander ab Alexandro, 
who left the room with a nod, and soon after returned, his grave coun- 
tenance mantling with a solemn and mysterious smile, and placed “= 
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his master a small oaken casket, mounted with brass ornaments of 
curious form. The Baron, drawing out a private key, unlocked the 
casket, raised the lid, and produced a golden goblet of a singular and 
antique appearance, moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, which 
the owner regarded with a look of mingled reverence, pride, and de- 
light, that irresistibly reminded Waverley of Ben Jonson’s Tom Otter, 
with his Bull, Horse, and Dog, as that wag wittily denominated his 
chief carousing cups. But Mr. Bradwardine, turning towards him with 
complacency, requested him to observe this curious relique of the olden 
time. “ It represents,” he said, “ the chosen crest of our family, a 
bear, as ye observe, and rampant; because a good herald will depict 
every animal in its noblest posture, as a horse salient, a greyhound cur- 
rant, and, as may be inferred, a ravenous animal in actu ferociori, or in 
a@ voracious, lacerating, and devouring posture. Now, sir, we hold this 
most honourable atchievement by the wappen-brief, or concession of 
arms of Frederick Red-beard, emperor of Germany, to my predecessor 
Godmond Bradwardine, being the crest of a gigantic Dane, whom he 
slew in the lists in the Holy Land, on a quarrel touching the chastity 
of the emperor’s spouse or daughter, tradition saith not precisely which; 
and thus, as Virgilius hath it— 
Mutemus clypeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 
Aptemus. . 

Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, it was wrought by the command 
of Saint Duthac, abbot of Abberbrothock, for behoof uf another baron 
of the house of Bradwardine, who had valiantly defended the patri- 
mony of that monastery against certain encroaching nobles, It is pro- 
perly termed the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine, (though old Dr. Doublet 
used jocosely to call it Ursa Major,) and was supposed, in old and 
catholic times, to be invested with certain properties of a mystical and 
supernatuaal quality. And though I give not in to such anilia, it is 
certain it has always been esteemed a solemn standard cup and heir- 
loom of our house ;_ nor is it ever used but upon seasons of high festival, 
and such [ hold to be the arrival of the heir of Sir Everard under my 
roof; and I devote this draught to the health and prosperity of the 
ancient and highly-to-be-honoured house of Waverley.” During this 
long harangue, he carefully decanted a cobwebbed bottle of claret into 
the goblet, which held nearly an English pint; and, at the conclusion, 
delivering the bottle to the butler, to be held carefully in the same 
angle with the horizon, he devoutly quafied off the contents of the 
Blessed Bear of Bradwardine. ‘ 

* Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld the animal making his 
rounds, and thought with great anxiety upon the appropriate motto, 
“ Beware the bear;” but plainly foresaw, that, as none of the guests 
scrupled to do him this extraordinary honour, a refusal on his part to 
pledge their courtesy would be extremely ill received. Resolving, 
therefore, to submit to this last piece of tyranny, and then to quit the 
table, if possible, and confiding in the strength of his constitution, he did 
justice to the company in the contents of the Blessed Bear, and felt less 
inconveniency from the draught than he could possibly have expected. 
The others, whose time had been more actively employed, began to 
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show symptoms of innovation, “ the good wine did its good office.” 
The frost of etiquette, and pride of birth, began to give way before the 
genial blessings of this benign constellation, and the formal appellatives 
with which the three dignitaries had hitherto addressed each other, 
were now familiarly abbreviated into Tully, Bally, and Killie. When 
a few rounds had passed, the two latter, after whispering together, 
craved permission (a joyful hearing for Edward) to ask the grace cup. 
This, after some delay, was at length produced, and Waverley con- 
cluded the orgies of Bacchus Were terminated for the evening. He 
was never more mistaken in his life. As the guests had left their horses 
at the small inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the village, the 
Baron could not, in politeness, avoid walking with them up the avenue, 
and Waverley, from the same motive, and to enjoy, after this feverish 
revel, the cool summer evening, attended the party. But when they 
arrived at Luckie Macleary’s, the Lairds of Balmawhapple and Killan- 
cureit declared their determination to acknowledge their sense of the 
hospitality of Tully-Veolan, by partaking, with their entertainer and 
his guest, Captain Waverley, what they technically called dock and 
dorroch, a stirrup-cup, to the honour of the Baron’s roof tree. 

‘ It must be noticed, that the baillie, knowing by experience that the 
day’s joviality, which had been hitherto sustained at the expense of his 
patron, might terminate partly at his own, had mounted his spavined 
grey poney, and, between gaiety of heart, and alarm for being hooked 
into a reckoning, spurred him into a hobbling canter, (a trot was out 
of the question,) and had already cleared the village. The others en- 
tered the change-house, leading Edward in unresisting submission ; for 
his landlord whispered him that to demur to such an overture would 
be construed into a high misdemeanour against the leges conviviales, or 
regulations of genial compotation. Widow Macleary seemed to have 
expected this visit, as well she might, for it was the usual consummation 
of merry-bouts, not only at Tully-Veolan, but at most other gentle- 
men’s houses in Scotland, Sixty Years since. 

* Accordingly, in full expectation of pre cee ne guests, Luckie 
Macleary had swept her house for the first time this fortnight, temper- 
ed her turf fire to such a heat as the season required in her damp hovel 
even at Midsummer, set forth her deal table newly washed, propped 
its lame foot with a fragment of turf, arranged four or five stools of 
huge and clumsy form, upon the sites which best suited the inequalities 
of her clay floor; and having, moreover, put on her clean toy, rokelay, 
and scarlet. plaid, gravely awaited the arrival of the company, in full 
ro of custom and profit. When they were seated under the soo 
rafters of Luckie Macleary’s only apartment, thickly tapestried wit 
cobwebs, their hostess, who had already taken her cue from the Laird 
of Balmawhapple, appeared with a huge pewter measuring-pot, con- 
taining at least three English quarts, familiarly denominated a Tapit 
‘Hen, and which, in the language of the hostess, reamed (i. ¢. mantled) 
with excellent claret just drawn from the cask. 

* It was soon plain that what crumbs of reason the Bear had not 
devoured, were to be picked up by the Hen; but the confusion which 
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began to prevail favoured Edward’s resolution to evade the gaily cir- 
cling glass. The rest began to talk thick and at once, each performing 
his own part in the conversation, without the least respect to his neigh- 
bour. The Baron of Bradwardine sung French chansons-a-boire, and 
spouted pieces of Latin; Killancureit talked in a steady unalterable 
dull key, of top-dressing and bottom-dressing, and year olds, and gim- 
mers, and dinments, and stots, and runts, and kyloes, and a proposed 
turnpike-act; while Balmawhapple, in notes exalted above both, ex- 
tolled his horse, his hawks, and a greyhound called Whistler,’—vol. i. 
pp. 134—149. 

We trust that we are entitled to ask from our readers rather 
thanks than forgiveness, for the length of these extracts, which ex- 
hibit scenes, at once (in our judgment) so new and so natural as to 
be equally valuable as specimens of national manners, and amusing 
as delineations of individual absurdity. Under this impression we 

roceed to extract some further specimens of the state of society 
into which Waverley was thrown. 


‘ When he had been a guest at Tully-Veolan nearly six weeks, he 
descried, one morning as he took his usual walk before the breakfast 
hour, signs of unusual perturbation in the family. Four bare-legged 
dairy-maids, with each an empty r pra in her hand, ran about with 
frantic gestures, and uttering loud exclamations of surprise, grief, and 
resentment. From their appearance, a pagan might have conceived 
them a detachment of the celebrated Belides, just come from their 
baleing penance. As nothing was to be got from this distracted chorus, 
excepting “ Lord guide us!” and “ Eh sirs!” ejaculations which threw 
no light upon the cause of their dismay, Waverley repaired to the fore- 
court, as it was called, where he beheld Baillie Macwheeble cantering 
his white poney down the avenue with all the speed it could muster. 
He had arrived, it would seem, upon a hasty summons, and was followed 
by half a score of peasants from the village, who had no great difficulty 
in keeping pace with him. 

* The baillie, greatly too busy, and too important to enter into expla- 
nations with Edward, summoned forth Mr. Saunderson, who appeared 
with a countenance in which dismay was. mingled with solemnity, and 
they immediately entered into close conference. Davie Gellatly® was 
also seen in the group, idle as Diogenes at Sinope, while his countrymen 
were preparing fora siege. His spirits always rose with any thing, good 
or bad, which occasioned tumult, and he continued frisking, hopping, 
dancing, and singing the burden of an old ballad, — 

* “ Our gear’s a’ gane,” 
until, happening to pass too near the baillie, he received an udmonitory 
hint from his horse-whip, which converted his songs into lamentation. 

‘ Passing from thence towards the garden, Waverley beheld the Baron 
in person, measuring and re-measuring, with swift and tremendous 





* A kind of half-witted idler, one of the appendages of the Barony, of whow it is 
seasonably doubted whether he be more knave or fuol, 
AA4 strides, 
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strides, the length of the terrace; his countenance clouded with offended 
pride and indignation, and the whole of his demeanour such as seemed 
to indicate, that any enquiry concerning the cause of his discomposure 
would give pain at least; if not offence. Waverley therefore glided into 
the house, without addressing him, and took his way into the breakfast 
parlour, where he found his young friend Rose, who, though she nei- 
ther exhibited the resentment of her father, the turbid importance of 
Baillie Macwheeble, nor the despair of the handmaidens, seemed vexed 
and thoughtful. A single word explained the mystery. “ Your break- 
fast will be a disturbed one, Captain Waverley. A party of catherans 
have come down upon us last night, and driven off all our milk cows.” 

*“ A party of catherans?” 

*“ Yes; robbers from the neighbouring Highlands. We used to be 
quite free from them while we paid black-mail to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich 
Ian Vohr; but my father thought it unworthy of his rank and birth to 
pay it any longer, and so this disaster has happened. _It is not the value 
of the cattle, Captain Waverley, that vexes me ; but my father is so 
much hurt at the affront, and is so bold and hot, that I fear he will try 
to recover them by the strong hand; and then, if he is not hurt himself, 
he will hurt some ‘of these wild people, and there will be no peace be- 
tween them and us perhaps for our lifetime; and we cannot defend 
ourselves as in old times, for the government have taken all our arms; 
and my dear father is so rash—O what will become of us!” Here 
poor Rose lost heart altogether, and burst into a flood of tears. 

‘ The Baron entered at this moment, and rebuked her with more 
asperity than Waverley had ever heard him usé to any one. “ Was it 
not a shame,” he said, “ that she should exhibit herself before any gen- 
tleman in such a light, as if she shed tears for a drove of horned nolt 
and milch kine, like the daughter of a Cheshire yeoman !—Captain 
Waverley, I must request your favourable construction of her grief, 
which may, or ought to proceed solely from seeing her father’s estate 
exposed to spulzie and depredations from common thieves and sornars, 
while we are not allowed to keep a half score of muskets, whether for 
defence or rescue.” 

‘ Baillie Macwheeble entered immediately afterwards, and, by his 
report of arms and ammunition, confirmed this statement, informing 
the Baron, in a melancholy voice, that though the people would cer- 
tainly obey his honour’s orders, yet was there no chance of their follow- 
ing the gear to any guid purpose, in respect there were only his honour’s 
body servants who had swords and pistols, and the depredators were 
twelve Highlanders, completely armed after the manner of their coun- 
oS delivered this doleful annunciation, he assumed a posture 
of silent dejection, shaking his head slowly with the motion of a pen- 
dulum when it is ceasing to vibrate, and then remained stationary, his 
body stooping at a more acute angle than usual, and the latter part of 
his person projected in proportion. 

* Here there was an awful pause; after which all the company, as is 
usual in cases of difficulty, began to give separate and inconsistent 
counsel, Alexander ab Alexandro proposed they should send some 
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one to compound with the catherans, who would readily, he said, give 
up their prey for a dollar a-head. The baillie opined that this trans- 
action would amount to theft-boot, or composition of felony ; and he 
recommended that some canny hand should be sent up to the glens to 
make the best bargain he could, as it were for himself, so that the Laird 
might not be seen in such a transaction. Edward proposed to send off 
to the nearest garrison for a party of soldiers and a magistrate’s warrant ; 
and Rose, as far as she dared, endeavoured to insinuate the course of 
paying the arrears of tribute-money to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, 
who, they all knew, could easily procure restoration of the cattle, if he 
was properly propitiated. 

‘ None of these proposals met the Baron’s approbation. In fact, his 
voice was still for war, and he proposed to send expresses to Balma- 
whapple, Killancureit, Tilliellum, and other lairds, who were exposed 
to similar depredations, inviting them to join in the pursuit. 

* The baillie, who by no means relished these warlike councils, here 
pulled forth an immense watch, of the colour, and nearly the size, of a 
pewter warmingpan, and observed it was now past noon, and that the 
catherans had been seen in the pass of Ballybrough soon after sun-rise ; 
so that before the allied forces could assemble, they and their prey 
would be far beyond the reach of the most active pursuit, and sheltered 
in those pathless deserts, where it was neither advisable to follow, nor 
indeed possible to trace them. 

* This proposition was undeniable. The council therefore broke up 
without coming to any conclusion, as has occurred to councils of more 
importance. 

‘ The Baron having also retired to give some necessary directions, 
Waverley seized the opportunity to ask, whether this Fergus, with the 
uppronounceable name, were the chief thief-taker of the district ? 

* “ Thief-taker !” answered Rose, laughing; “ he is a gentleman of 
great honour and consequence ; the chieftain of an independent branch 
of a powerful Highland clan, and is much respected, both for his own 
power, and that of his Aith, kin, and allies.” ’ 

* “ And what has he to do with the thieves then? Is he a magistrate, 
or in the commission of peace ?”’ 

‘“ The commission of war rather, if there be such a thing,” said 
Rose ; “ for he is a very unquiet neighbour to his un-friends, and keeps 
a greater folluwing on foot than many that -have thrice his estate. As 
to his connection with the thieves, that I cannot well explain; but the 
boldest of them will never steal a hoof from any one that pays black- 
mail to Vich Ian Vohr.” ‘ j 

* “« And what is black-mail ?” 

‘*< A sort of protection-money that low-country gentlemen and heri- 
tors, lying near the Highlands, pay to some Highland chief, that he 
may neither do them harm himself, nor suffer it to be done to them by 
others; and then if your cattle are stole, you have only to send him 
word, and he will recover them ; or it may be, he will drive away cows 
from some distant place, where he has a quarrel, and give them to you 
to make up your loss.” 

‘ mii And 
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* “ And is this sort of Highland Jonathan Wild admitted into society, 
and called a gentleman?” 

‘So much so, that the quarrel between my father and Fergus 
Mac-Ivor began at a county meeting, where he wanted to take prece- 
dence of all the Lowland gentlemen then present, only my father would 
not suffer it. And then he upbraided my father that he was under his 
banner, and paid him tribute ; and my father was in a towering passion, 
for Baillie Macwheeble, who manages such things in his own way, had 
contrived to keep this black-mail a secret from him, and passed it in his 
account for cess-money. And they would have fought; but Fergus 
Mac-Ivor said, very gallantly, he would never raise his band against a 
grey head that was so much respected as my father’s.—O I wish, I wish 
they had continued friends!” 

* And did you ever see this Mr. Mac-Ivor, if that be his name, 
Miss Bradwardine ?” 

* “ No, that is not his name; and he would consider mister as a sort 
of affront, only that you are an Englishman, and know no better. But 
the Lowlanders call him, like other gentlemen, by the name of his 
estate, Glennaquoich ; and the Highlanders call him Vich Ian Vohr, 
that is, the Son of John the Great; and we upon the braes here call 
him by both names indifferently. 

* « But he is a very polite, handsome man,” continued Rose; “ and 
his sister Flora is one of the most beautiful and accomplished young 
ladies in this country: she was bred in a convent in France, and was a 
great friend of mine before this unhappy dispute. Dear Captain Wa- 
verley, try your influence with my father to make matters up. I am 
sure this is but the beginning of our troubles; for Tully-Veolan has 
never been a safe or quiet residence when we have been at feud with 
the Highlanders. When I was a girl about ten, there was a skirmish 
fought between a party of twenty of them, and my father and his ser- 
vants, behind the Mains; and the bullets broke several panes in the 
north windows, they were so near. Three of the Highlanders were 
killed, and they brought them in, wrapped in their plaids, and laid them 
on the stone floor of the hall; and next morning their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying the coronach and 
shrieking, and carried away the dead bodies, with the pipes playi 
before them. I could not sleep for six weeks without starting, ant 
thinking I heard these terrible cries, and saw the bodies lying on the 
steps, all stiff and swathed up in their bloody tartans. But since that 
time there came a party from the garrison at Stirling, with a warrant 
from the Lord Justice Clerk, or some such great man, and took away 
all our arms; and now, how are we to protect ourselves if they come 
down in any strength 7” ; 

‘ The whole circumstances now detailed conctrning the state of the 
country, seemed equally novel and extraordinary. Waverley had indeed 
often heard of Highland thieves, but had no idea of the systematic mode 
in which their depredations were conducted; and that the practice 
was connived at, and even encouraged, by many of the Highland chief- 
tains, who not only found these creaghs, or forays, useful for the pur- 
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pose of training individuals of their clans to the practice of arms, but 
also of maintaining a wholesome terror among their Lowland neigh- 
bours, and levying, as we have seen, a tribute from them, under colour 
of protection-money. 

* Baillie Macwheeble, who soon afterwards entered, expatiated still 
more at length upon the same topic. ‘This honest gentleman’s conver- 
sation was so formed upon his professional practice, that Davie Gellatly 
once said his discourse was like a “ charge of horning.” He assured 
our hero, that “ from the maist ancient times of record, the lawless 
thieves, dimmers, and broken men of the Highlands, had been in fellow- 
ship together, by reason of their surnames, for the committing of divers 
thefts, reifs, and herships upon the honest men of the low country, when 
they not only intromitted with their whole goods and gear, corn, cattle, 
horse, nolt, sheep, outsight and insight plenishing, at their wicked plea- 
sure, but moreover made prisoners, ransomed them, or concussed them 
into giving borrows (pledges,) to enter into captivity again: All which 
was directly prohibited in divers parts of the Statute Book, both by the 
act one thousand five hundred and sixty-seven, and various others; the 
whilk statutes, with all that had followed and might follow thereupon, 
were shamefully broken and villipended by the said sornars, limmers, 
and broken men, associated into fellowships for the aforesaid purposes 
of theft, stouthreef, fire-raising, murther, raptus mulierum, or forcible 
abduction of women, and such like as aforesaid.” ’"—vol.i. pp.212—228. 


If such were the extraordinary feuds and factions of the lairds of 
that day, not less extraordinary were their reconciliations. 


‘ While they were on this topic, the door suddenly opened, and, 
ushered by Saunders Saunderson, a Highlander, fully armed and equip- 
ped, entered the apartment. Had it not been that Saunders acted the 
part of master of the ceremonies to this martial apparition, without ap- 
pearing to deviate from his usual composure, and that neither Mr. 
Bradwardine nor Rose exhibited any emotion, Edward would certainly 
have thought the intrusion hostile. As it was, he started at the sight 
of what he had not yet happened to see, a mountaineer in his full 
national costume. The individual Gael was a stout dark man of low 
stature, the ample folds of whose plaid added to the appearance of 
strength which his person exhibited. The short kilt, or petticoat, 
showed his sinewy and clean-made limbs; the goat-skin purse, flanked 
by the usual defences, a dirk and steel-wrought pistol, hung before 
him; his bonnet had a short feather, which indicated his claim to be 
treated as a Duinhé-Wassell, or sort of gentleman ; a broad sword dan- 
gled by his side, a target hung upon his shoulder, and a long Spanish 
fowling-piece occupied one of his hands. With the other hand he 
pulled off his bonnet, and the Baron, who well knew their customs, and 
the proper mode of addressing them, immediately said, with an air of 
dignity, but without rising, and much, as Edward thought, in the man- 
ner of a prince receiving an embassy, “‘ Welcome, Evan Dhu Mac- 
combich, what news from Fergus Mac-lvor Vich lan Vohr ?” 

.* “ Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr,” said the ambassador, in 
English, “ greets you well, Baron of Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, 
and 
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and is sorry there has been a thick cloud interposed between you and 
him, which has kept you from seeing and considering the friendship 
and alliances that have been between your houses and forbears of old ; 
and he prays you that the cloud may pass away, and that things may 
be as they have been heretofore between the clan Ivor and the house 
of Bradwardine, when there was an egg between them for a flint, and a 
knife fora sword. And he expects you will also say, you are sorry for 
the cloud, and no man shall hereafter ask whether it descended from 
the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley to the hill; for they never 
struck with the scabbard who did not receive with the sword, and woe 
to him who would lose bis friend for the stormy cloud of a spring morn- 
ing.” . ’ 

‘To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered with suitable dignity, 
that he knew the chief of Clan Ivor to be a well-wisher to the King, 
#and he was sorry there should have been a cloud between him and 
any gentleman of such sound principles, “ for when folks are banding 
together, feeble is he who hath no brother.” 

* This appearing perfectly satisfactory, that the peace between these 
august persons might be duly solemnized, the Baron ordered a stoup 
of usquebaugh, and, filling a glass, drank to the health and prosperity 
of Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich ; upon which the Celtic ambassador, to 
requite his politeness, turned down a mighty bumper of the same gene- 
rous liquor, seasoned with his good wishes to the house of Bradwardine. 

* Having thus tatified the preliminaries of the general treaty of paci- 
fication, the envoy retired.to adjust with Mr. Macwheeble some sub- 
ordinate articles, with which it was not thought necessary to trouble 
the Baron. These probably referred to the discontinuance of the sub- 
sidy, and apparently the Baillie found means to satisfy their ally with- 
out suffering his master to suppose that his dignity was compromised. 
At least, it is certain, that after the plenipotentiaries had drunk a bot- 
tle of brandy in single drams, which seemed to have no more effect up- 
on such seasoned vessels, than if it had been poured upon the two 
bears at the top of the avenue, Evan Dhu Maccombich having possess- 
ed himself of all the information which he could procure respecting 
the robbery of the preceding night, declared his mtention to set off 
immediately in pursuit of the cattle, which he pronounced to be “ no 
that far off;—they have broken the bone,” he observed, “ but have 
had no time to suck the marrow.”’—vol. i. pp. 232—236. 

‘ The den of this Highland Cacus’ Waverley resolved to explore, 
and committing himself to the care of the ‘ Celtic ambassador,’ 
proceeded to make a visit of curiosity to the territories and person 
of the great northern potentate of whom he had so lately, for the 
first time, heard—Vich lan Vohr. 

In this tour he is led to the cave, and through the fastnesses, of 
Donald Bean Lean, one of the clan Mac-Ivor, the late invader 
of the Barony of Bradwardine, of whom we shall give our readers 
one anecdote. 


* But does he carry off men and women?” 
* Out, aye. Did not ye hear him speak o’ the Perth baillie? It cost 
him 
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him five hundred marks ere he got to the south o’ Bally-brough. And 
ance Donald played a pretty sport. There was to be a blythe bridal 
between the Lady Cramieezer, in the howe o’ the Mearns, (she was the 
auld laird’s widow, and not so young as she had been hersell,) and 
young Gilliewhackit, who had spent his heirship and moveables, like @ 
gentleman, at cock-matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. 
Now, Donald Bean Lean, being aware that the bridegroom was in re- 
quest, and wanting to cleik the cunzie, (that is, to hook the silver,) he 
cannily carried off Gilliewhackit one night when he was riding doveri 
hame, (with the malt rather above the meal,) and with the help of his 
gillies he gat him into the hills with the speed of light, and the first’ 
place he wakened in was the cove of Uaimh an Ri, (the king’s cave, 
one of Donald’s dens.) So there was old to do about ransoming the 
bridegroom ; for Donald would not lower a farthing of a thousand 
pounds’ 

* The devil? 

* Punds Scottish, ye shall understand. And the lady had not the 
silver if she had pawned her gown; and they applied to the governor 
o’ Stirling castle, and to the major o’ the Black Watch ; and the go- 
yernor said, it was too far to the northward, and out of his district ; and 
the major said, his men were gane hame to the shearing, and he would 
not call them out before the victual was got in for all the Cramfeezers 
in Christendom, let alone the Mearns, for that it would prejudice the 
country.’ 

But savages of all countries are so nearly alike in their habits, 
that we need waste no more time on Donald, but hasten to present 
to our readers the extraordinary spectacle of a gentleman of rank 
and fortune, of the highest spirit and honour, of the most elegant 
and polished manners, and the best informed understanding, who 
is, nevertheless, a freebooter, thief, highwayman, and felon, and 
who glories in being so, and who values the high endowments and 
gifts he has received from nature and art only as the means of 
maintaining a savage dominion over a barbarous clan. * 


* And now the report of a gun was heard, and a sportsman was seen, 
with his dogs and attendant, at the upper end of: the glen. “ Shogh,” 
said Dugald Mahony, “ tat’s ta Chief.”’ 

‘ It is not,’ said Evan, imperiously. “ Do ye think he would come 
to meet a Sasenach duinhé-wassel (English gentleman) in such a way 
as that ?”’” 

* But as they approached a littie nearer, he said, with an appear- 
ance of mortification, ‘ And it is even he sure enough, and he das not 
his tail on after all ;—there is no living creature with him but Callum 
Be ms 

Fin fact, Fergus Mac-Ivor, of whom a Frenchman might have said, 
as truly as of any man in the Highlands, “ Qu’il connoit bien ses gens,” 
had no idea of raising himself in the eyes of an English young man of 
fortune, by appearing with a retinue of idle Highlanders dispropor-, 
tioned to the occasion. He was well aware that such an unneces- 
sary attendance would seem to Edward rather ludicrous than — 

able; 
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able; therefore, although, had he been to receive a brother chieftain, 
he would probably have been attended by all that retinue which Evan 
had described with so much unction, he judged it more respectable to 
advance to meet Waverley with a single attendant, a very handsome 
Highland boy, who carried his master’s shooting-pouch and bis broad- 
sword, without which he seldom went abroad. . 

‘ When Fergus and Waverley met, the latter was struck with a pe- 
culiar grace and dignity of the chieftain’s figure. Above the middle 
size, and finely proportioned, the Highland dress, which he wore in its 
simplest mode, set off his person to great advantage. He wore the 
trews, or close trowsers, made of tartan, checked scarlet and white ; 
in other particulars, his dress strictly resembled Evan’s, excepting that 
he had no weapon save a dirk, very richly mounted with silver. His 

, as we have said, carried his claymore, and the fowling-piece, 
which he held in his hand, seemed only designed for sport. His coun- 
tenance was decidedly Scotch, with all the peculiarities of the northern 
physiognomy, but had yet so little of its harshness and exaggeration, 
that it would have been pronounced in any country extremely hand- 
some, The martial air of the bonnet, with a single eagle’s feather asa 
distinction, added much to the manly appearance of his head. 

* An air of openness and affability increased the favourable impres- 
sion derived from this handsome and dignified exterior. Yet a skilful 
physiognomist would have been less satisfied with the countenance on 
the second than on the first view. The eye-brow and upper-lip bespoke 
something of the habit of peremptory command and decisive superiority. 
Even his courtesy, though open, frank, and unconstrained, seemed to 
indicate a sense of personal importance ; and upon any check or acci- 
dental excitation, a sudden, though transient lour of the eye, shewed a 
hasty, haughty, and vindictive temper, not less to be dreaded because it 
seemed much under its owner’s command.’—vol. i. pp. 281—286. 

The following view of the territory, the mauners, and the society 
of Vich Ian Vohr is curious. 


‘ The Chief and his guest had by this time reached the house of 
Glennaquoich, which consisted of Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, a high 
rude-looking square tower, with the addition of a lofted house, that is, 
a building of two stories, constructed by Fergus’s grandfather when he 
returned from that memorable expedition, well remembered by the 
western shires, under the name of the Highland Host. 

* Around the house, which stood on an eminence in the midst of a 
narrow Highland valley, there appeared none of that attention to con- 
venience, far less to ornament and decoration, which usually surrounds 
a gentleman's habitation. An inclosure or two, divided by dry stone 
walls, were the only part of the domain that was fenced ; as to the rest, 
the narrow slips of level ground which lay by the side of the brook ex- 
hibited a scanty crop of barley, liable to constant depredations from the 
_herds of wild ponies and black cattle that grazed _— the adjacent 
hills. These ever and anon made an incursion upon the arable ground, 
which was repelled by the loud, uncouth, and dissonant shouts of half a 
dozen Highland swains, all running as if they had been mad, and every 
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one hallooing a half-starved dog to the rescue of the forage. Ata little 
distance up the glen was a small and stunted wood of birch ; the hills 
were high and heathy, but without any variety of surface ; so that the 
whole view was wild and desolate, rather than grand and solitary. Yet 
such as it was, no genuine descendant of Ian nan Chaistel would have 
exchanged the domain for Stow or Blenheim. 

‘ There was a sight, however, before the gate, which perhaps would 
have afforded the first owner of Blenheim more pleasure than the finest 
view in the domain assigned to him by the gratitude of his country. 
This consisted of about an hundred Highlanders, in complete dress and 
arms ; at sight of whom the chieftain apologized to Waverley in a sort 
of negligent manner. “ He bad forgot,” he said, “ that he had ordered 
a few of his clan out, for the purpose of seeing that they were in a fit 
condition to protect the country, and prevent such accidents as, he was 
sorry to learn, had befallen the Baron of Bradwardine. . Before they 
were dismissed, perhaps Captain Waverley might chuse to see them go 
through a part of their exercise.” 

‘ Edward assented, and the men executed with agility and precision 
some of the ordinary military movements. They then practised indi- 
vidually ata mark, and shewed extraordinary dexterity in the manage- 
ment of the pistol and firelock. They took aim standing, sitting, 
leaning, or lying prostrate, as they were commanded, and always with 
effect upon the target. Next they paired off for the broad-sword exer- 
cise ; and having manifested their individual skill and dexterity, united 
in two bodies, and exhibited a sort of mock encounter, in which the 
charge, the rally, the flight, the pursuit, and all the current of a heady 
fight, were exhibited to the sound of the great war bagpipe. 

* Ere Waverley entered the banquetting-hall, he was offered the pa- 
triarchal refreshment of a bath for the feet, by a smoke-dried skinny 
old Highland woman, who did not seem to think herself much honoured 
by the duty imposed upon her, but muttered between her teeth, “ Our 
fathers’ herds did not feed so near together, that I should do you this 
service.” A small donation, however, amply reconciled this ancient 
hand-maiden to the supposed degradation; and, as Edward proceeded 
to the hall, she gave him her blessing, in the Gaelic proverb, “ May 
the open hand be filled the fullest.” , 

* The hall, in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the first 
story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a huge oaken table ex- 
tended through its whole length, The apparatus for dinner was simple, 
even to rudeness, and the company numerous, even to crowding. At 
the head of the table was the Chief himself, with Edward, and two or 
three Highland visitors of neighbouring clans; the elders of his own 
tribe, wadsetters and tacksmen, as they were called, who occupied por- 
tions of his estate as mortgagers or lessees, sat next in rank ; beneath 
them, their sons and nephews, and foster-brethren; then the officers of 
the Chief’s household, according to their order; and, lowest of all, 
the tenants who actually cultivated the ground. Even beyond this 
long perspective, Edward might see upon the green, to which a huge 
pair of folding doors opened, a multitude of Highlanders of a yet infe- 
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rior description, who, nevertheless, were considered as guests, and had 
their share both of the countenance of the entertainer, and of the 
cheer of the day. In the distance, and fluctuating round this extreme 
verge of the banquet, was a changeful group of women, ragged boys 
and girls, beggars, young and old, large greyhounds, and terriers, and 
pointers, and curs of low degree ; all of whom took some interest, more 
or Jess immediate, in the main action of the piece. 

‘ This hospitality, apparentiy unbounded, had yet its line of economy. 
Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the dishes of fish, game, &c. 
which were at the upper end of the table, and immediately under the 
eye of the English stranger. Lower down stood immense clumsy joints 
of mutton and beef, which, but for the absence of pork, abhorred in 
the Highlands, resembled the rude festivity of the banquet of Penelope’s 
suitors. But the central dish was a yearling lamb, called “ a hog in 
harst,” roasted whole. It was set upon its legs, with a bunch of parsley 
in its mouth, and was probably exhibited in that form to gratify the 
pride of the cook, who piqued himself more on the plenty than thé 
elegance of his master’s table. 

‘ The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under similar 
tegulations. Excellent claret and champagne were liberally distributed 
among the Chief’s immediate neighbours ; whiskey, plain or diluted, 
and strong beer, refreshed those who sat near the lower end. The 
bagpipers, three in number, screamed, during the whole time of din- 
ner, a tremendous war-tune; and the echoing of the vaulted roof, and 
clang of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of noises, that Wa- 
verley dreaded his ears would never recover it. Mac-Ivor, indeed, apo- 
logised for the confusion occasioned by so large a party, and pleaded 
the necessity of his situation, on which unlimited hospitality was im- 

asa paramount duty. Then, turning to the company, he pro- 
posed the “ Health of Captain Waverley, a worthy friend of his kind 
neighboar and ally, the Baron of Bradwardine.” 

« « He is welcome hither,” said one of the elders, “ if he come from 
Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine.” 

* “ 7 say nay to that,” said an old man, who apparently did not mean 
to pledge the toast. “I say nay to that ;—while there is a green leaf 
in the forest, there will be fraud in a*Comyne.” 

‘ “ There is nothing but honour in the Baron of Bradwardine,” 
answered another ancient; “ and the guest that comes hither from him 
should be welcome though he came with blood on his hand, unless it 
were blood of the race of Ivor.” 

‘ The old man, whose cup remained full, replied, “ There has been 
blood enough of the race of Ivor on the hand of Bradwardine.” 

‘ “ Ah! Ballenkeiroch,” replied the first, “ you think rather of the 
flash of the carbine at the Mains of Tully-Veolan, than the glance of 
the sword that fought for the cause at Proud Preston.”* 

‘ “ And well I may,” answered Ballenkeiroch ; “ the flash of the 





* Is not this an anachronism? 
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gun cost me a fair-haired son, and the glance of the sword has done 
but little for King James.” Tiead 

£ The Chieftain, in two words of French, explained to Waverley that 
the Baron had shot this old man’s son in a fray near Tully-Veolan about 
seven years since. 

‘ The Chieftain now made a signal for the pipes to cease, and said 
aloud, “ Where is the song hidden, my friends, that Mac-Murrough 
cannot find it?” Mac-Murrough, the family bhairdh, an aged man, 
immediately took the hint, and began to chaunt, with low and rapid 
utterance, a profusion of Celtic verses, which were received by the 
audience with all the applause of enthusiasm, As he advanced in his 
declamation, his ardour seemed to increase. He had at first spoken 
with his eyes fixed on the ground ; he now cast them around as if be, 
seeching, and anon as if commanding attention, and his tones rose inte 
wild and impassioned notes, accompanied with appropriate gesture. 
He seemed to Edward, who attended to him with much interest, to 
recite many proper names, to lament the dead, to apostrophize the ab- 
sent, to exhort and entreat and animate those who were present. Wa- 
verley thought he even discerned his own name, and was convinced his 
conjecture was right, from the eyes of the company being at that mo- 
ment turned towards him simultaneously. The ardour of the poet ap- 
peared to communicate itself to the audience. Their wild and sun- 
burned countenances assumed a fiercer and more animated expression; 
all bent forwards towards the reciter, many sprung up and waved their 
arms in ecstasy, and some laid their hands on their swords. When the 
song ceased, there was a deep pause, while the aroused feelings of the 
poet and of the hearers gradually subsided into their usual channel.’— 
vol. i. pp. 304—313. 

Of this song Miss Flora Mac Ivor, the Chieftain’s sister, favours 
Waverley with a translation, of which the stanzas towards the con- 
clusion appear to us to be the best. Indeed all the rest, however 
delightful to a Highland audience, appear to deserve the character 
of tediousness, that Miss Mac Ivor very candidly imputes to them. 

‘ Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 
Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake! 
*Tis the bugle—but not for. the chase is the call ; 
*Tis the pibroch’s shrill summons—but not to the hall. 
* "Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death, 
When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath ; 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, 
To the march and the muster, the line and the charge.’—i. 346. 

While Waverley is thus wondering at Highland manners, and be- 
‘coming enamoured of Miss M‘Ivor, the Pretender lands in Scot- 
land, and the rebellion of Forty-five, as we now call it, burst forth, 
and Waverley, after some irresolution, escapes from the desire 
which his friend Fergus entertained of associating him in his rash 
enthusiasm and desperate loyalty to King James, and begins a jour- 
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ney to Waverley Honour, for, by a chain of accident and fraud, his 
commission, half resigned and half superseded, is lost to him. In 
his way southward, however, he finds the Lowland whigs on the 
alert, and very suspicious of Highland travellers, and he at last dis- 
covers that his protracted residence at Tully-Veolan and Glenna- 
quoich, and some circumstances which had occurred in his regi- 
ment during his unpardonable absence, had excited so strong a sus- 
picion against him, that a warrant for his arrest as a state-pri 

had been issued and is executed upon him, and he is ordered to 
Stirling Castle in the custody of a body of the whig partisans of 
that day; a race of men of whom our readers will not be sorry to 
see some sketches. It seems scarcely credible that the wild, gay, 
thoughtless, and gallant Highlander can be a native of the same 
country, and separated only by a river or a hill from such a people 
as the following extracts describe. 


* Upon alighting at the sign of the Seven-branched Golden Candle- 
stick, which, for the further delectation of the guests, was graced with a 
short Hebrew motto, they were received hy mine host, a tall, thin, pu- 
ritanical figure, who seemed to debate wtth himself whether he ought 
to give shelter to those who travelled on such a day. 

* To this sanctified person Waverley addressed his request, that he 
would procure him a guide, with a saddle-horse to carry his portman- 
teau to Edinburgh. 

“* And whare may ye be coming from?” demanded mine host of the 
Candlestick. 

“ J have told you where I wish to go: I do not conceive any further 
information necessary either for the guide or his saddle-horse.” 

“ Hem! ahem!” returned he of the Candlestick, somewhat discon- 
certed at this rebuff. “ It’s the general fast, sir, and I cannot enter into 
ony carnal transactions on sick a day, when the people should be 
humbled, and the backsliders should return, as worthy Mr. Goukthrap- 
ple said ; and moreover when, as the precious Mr. Jabesh Rentowel did 
well observe, the land was mourning for covenants burnt, broken, and 
buried.” 

“ My good friend, if you cannot let me have a horse and a guide, my 
servant shall seek them elsewhere.” 

“ A weel! your servant?—and what for gangs he not forward ‘with 
you himsell ?” 

“ Look ye, sit, I came here for my own accommodation, and not te 
answer. impertinent questions. Either say you can, or cannot, get me 
what I want; I shall pursue my course in either case.” 

_© Mr, Ebenezer Cruickshanks left the room with some indistinct mut- 
tering, but whether negative or acquiescent, Edward could not well 
distinguish.’ 

* From a window which overlooked the dark and narrow court in 
which Callum Beg dressed the horses after their journey, hip 
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heard the following dialogue betwixt the subtle foot-page of Vich Ian 
Vohr and his landlord. 

“ Ye'll be frae the north, young man?” began the latter. 

** And ye may say that,” answered Callum. 

“ And ye’ll hae ridden a lang way to-day, it may weel be ?” 

“ Sae lang that I could weel tak a dram.” 

“ Gudewife, bring the gill stoup.” ~ 

‘ Here some compliments passed fitting the occasion, when my host 
of the Golden Candlestick, having, as he" thought, opened his guest's 
heart by this hospitable propitiation, resumed his scrutiny. 

“ Ye'll no hae mickle better whisky than that aboon the pass ?” 

I am nae from aboon the pass.” 

Ye’re a Highlandman by your tongue?” 

Na, I am but just Aberdeen-a-way.” 

And did your master come from Aberdeen wi’ you ?” 

Ay—that’s when I left it mysel,” answered the cool and impene- 
trable Callum Beg. 

“ And what kind of a gentleman is he?” 

“ I believe he is ane o’ King George's state officers; at least he’s 
aye for ganging on to the south, and he has a hantle silver, and never 
grudges ony thing till a poor body, or in the way of lawing.” 

“ He wants a guide and a horse from hence to Edinburgh ?” 

Ay, and ye maun find it him forthwith.” 

Ahem ! It will be chargeable.” 

He cares na for that a boddle.” 

A weel, Duncan—Did yesay your name was Duncan, or Donald?” 
Na, man—Jamie—Jamie Steenson—I telt ye before.” 

‘ This last undaunted parry altogether foiled Mr. Cruickshanks.’— 
vol, ii. p. 99—104. 

We must now introduce our reader to the chief of the band that 
was to conduct Waverley to Stirling—of the sect of the Camero-. 
nians, and for his eminence in holy exercises honoured with the 
title of the ‘ gifted Gilfillan.’ 


‘ They soon recognised in solemn march, first, the performer upon 
the drum; secondly, a large flag of four compartments, in which were 
inscribed the words, Covenant, Kirk, Kinc, Kincroms. The per- 
son who was honoured with this charge was followed by the commander 
of the party, a thin, dark, rigid-looking man, about sixty years old. The 
spiritual pride, which, in mine host of the Candlestick, mantled in a sort 
of supercilious hypocrisy, was, in this man’s face, elevated and yet dark- 
ened by genuine and doubting fanaticism. Jt was impossible to behold 
him without the imagination placing him jn some strange crisis, where 
religious zeal was the ruling principle, A martyr at thestake, a soldier 
in the field, a lonely and banished wanderer consoled by the intensity 
and suppesed purity of his faith under every earthly privation; perhaps 
& persecuting Inquisitor, as terrific in power as unyielding in adversity; 
any of these seemed congenial characters to this personage. With these 
high traits of energy, there was something in the affected precision and 
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solemnity of his deportment and discourse, that bordered upon the 
ludicrous; so that, according to the mood of the spectator’s mind, and 
the light under which Mr. Gilfillan presented himself, one might have 
feared, admired, or laughed at him. His dress was that of a west 
country peasant, of better materials indeed than that of the lower rank, 
but in no respect affecting either the mode of the age, or of the Scottish 
gentry at any period. His arms were a broad-sword and pistols, which, 
from the antiquity of their appearance, might have seen the rout of 
Pentland, or Bothwell Brigg. 

‘ The group of about thirty armed men who followed this gifted com- 
mander was of a motley description. ‘They were in ordinary Lowland 
dresses, of different colours, which, contrasted with the arms which they 
bore, gave them an irrregular and mobbish appearance. In front were 
a few who apparently partook of their leader's enthusiasm; men obvi- 
ously to be feared in a combat where their natural courage was exalted 
by feligious zeal. Others puffed and strutted, filled with the import- 
ance of conveying arms, and all the novelty of their situation, while the 
rest, pohace 1 fatigued by their march, dragged their limbs listlessly 
along, or straggled from their companions to procure such refreshments 
as the neighbouring cottages and ale-houses afforded. “ Six grenadiers 
of Ligonier’s,” thought the Major* to himself, as hig mind reverted to his 
own military experience, “ would have sent all these fellows to the 
right about. 

* Greeting, however, Mr. Gilfillan civilly, he requested to know if he 
had received the letter he sent to him upon his march, and could un- 
dertake the charge of the state-prisoner whom he there mentioned, as 
far as Stirling Castle. ‘ Yea,” was the concise reply of the Cameronian 
Jeader, in a voice which seemed to issue from the very penetralia of his 

ron, ¢ : 

** But your escort, Mr. Gilfillan, is not so strong as I expected.” 

“ Some of the people,” replied Gilfillan, “ hungered.and were athirst 
by the way, and tarried until their poor souls were refreshed with the 
word.” 


“ Tam sorry, sir, you did not trust to vour refreshing your men at 
Caitnvreckan ; whatever my house contains, is at the command of per- 
sons employed in the service.” 7 

** Jt was not of creature comforts I spake,” answered the Covenanter, 
regarding Major Melville with something like a smile of contempt, 
“ howbeit. I thank you; but the people remained waiting upon the 

recious Mr. Jabesh Rentowel for the out-pouring of the afternoon ex- 
portation.” 

“ And have you, sir, when the rebels are about to spread themselves 
through this country, actually ieft a great part of your command.at a 
field-preaching?” 

* Gilfillan again smiled scornfully as he made this indirect answer,— 
“ Even thus are the children of this world wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.”—vol. ii. p. 187—192. 





* The magistrate who committed Waverley. 
In 
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In this person’s custody journeyed Waverley, and in addition to the 
natural irksomeness of such a situation he had to undergo honilies 
from the gifted Gilfillan, of which the following is a specimen. 

* And now is it wonderful, when, for lack of exercise anent the call 
to the ministry and the dinty of the day, ministers fall into sinful com- 
pliances with patronage and indemnities, and oaths and bonds, and other 
corruptions, is it wonderful I say, that you, sir, and other sick-like un- 
happy persons, should fabour to build up your auld Babel of iniquity, 
as in the bluidy persecuting saint-killing times? I trow, gin ye were 
na blinded wi’ the graces and favours, and services and enjoyments, and 
employments and ivheritances, of this wicked world, I could prove to 
you, by the Scripture, in what a filthy rag ye put your trust; and that 
your surplices, and your copes and vestments are but cast off garments 
of the muckle harlot, that sitteth upon seven hills and drinketh of the 
cup of abomination. But, I trow, ye are deaf as adders upon that side 
of the head; ay, ye are deceived with her enchantments, and ye trafic 
with her merchandize, and ye are drunk with the cup of her fornica- 
tion !’—vol. ii. p. 198. 

Waverley had not, however, journeyed far in this holy company 
when an ambush of Highlanders rescued him by force, after one of 
their number has, in the disguise of a pedlar, and by the influence 
of flattery, quizzed the gifted Gilfillan into secret ‘ vanity,’ and its 
consequent ‘ vexation of spirit.’ 

Waverley thus rescued is carried back to the partizans of the Pre- 
tender, al of course to Fergus Mac-Ivor; and the sense of his 
wrongs from the English government, the friendly instances of 
Mac-Ivor, and the seductive graciousness of the Pretender himself, 
induce him to mount the white cockade, and to incur all the risks 
without feeling any of the hopes of the extraordinary transaction 
in which, by so strange a concurrence of circumstances, he finds 
himself imvolved. 

We have not afforded ourselves room for any of the details of the 
campaign that ensued, though they are related with all the accu- 
racy of history, and all the vivacity of romance. The disastrous 
result of that expedition, to the Jacobites, is well known. Fergus, 
and Evan Dhu, his faithful companion, are taken prisoners, brought 
to trial, and condemned to death. Waverley, by the interference 
of his English connexions, has been pardoned, and the Baron of 
Bradwardine, also pardoned through his interest, bestows his daugh- 
ter upon him; but no influence, no effort could save Mac-Ivor, 
one of the mainsprings of the whole rebellion, 

The scene of the sentence of the Highland Chief and his foster 
brother is at once highly characteristic and interesting. 

* The verdict. of Guitry was already pronounced. Edward jyst 
glanced at the bar during the momentous pause which ensued. There 
was no mistaking the stately form and noble features of Fergus Mac- 
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Ivor, although his dress was squalid, and his countenance tinged with 
the sickly yellow hue of long and close imprisonment. By his side was 
Evan, Edward felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on them; but he was 
recalled to himself as the Clerk of Arraigns pronounced the solemn 
words : “ Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called Vich Ian 
Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of Tarrascleugh, otherwise called 
Evan Maccombich, or Evan Dhu Maccombich—you, and each of you, 
stand attainted of high treason, What have you to say for yourselves 
why the court should not pronounce judgment against you, that you 
die according to law ?” 

‘ Fergus, as the presiding judge was putting on the fatal cap of judg- 
ment, placed his own bonnet upon his head, regarded him with a sted- 
fast and stern look, and replied, in a firm voice, “ I cannot let this nu- 
merous audience suppose that to such an appeal I have no answer to 
make. But what I have to say, you would not bear to hear, for my 
defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, then, in the name of 
God, to do what is permitted to you. Yesterday, and the day before, 

, ag have condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured forth 
ike water—spare not mine—were that of all my ancestors in my veins, 
I would have peril’d it in this quarrel.” He resumed his seat, and re- 
fused again to rise. , 
* Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnestness, and, rising 
_ Up, seemed anxious to speak, but the confusion of the court, and the 
perplexity arising from thinking in a language different from that in 
. which he was to express himself, kept him silent. There was amurmur 
of compassion among the spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow 
intended to plead the influence of his superior as an excuse for his 
crime. The judge commanded silence, and encouraged Evan to pro- 
ceed. 

* “ T was only ganging to say, my lord,” said Evan, in what he meant 
to be an insinuating manner, ‘* that if your excellent honour, and the 
honourable court, wotld let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this once, and 
let him gae back to France, and no to trouble King George’s govern- 
ment again, that ony six of the very best of his clan will be willing to 
be justitied in his stead; and if you'll just let me gae down to Glen- 
naquoich, I'll fetch them up to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you 
may begin wi’ me the very first man.” 

* Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort of laugh was 
heard in the court.at the extraordinary nature of the proposal. The 
. judge checked this indecency, and Evan looked sternly round when the 

‘murmur abated, “ If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing,” he said, “ be- 
“cause a poor man, such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six of my 
degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, ‘its like enough they may be 
very right; but if they laugh because they think I would:not keep my 
“word, and come batk to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neithe 
the heart of a Bielandman, nor the honour of a gentleman.” ; 
‘ ‘There was no farther inclination to laugh among the audience, and 
_a dead silence ensued. 
‘ The judge then pronounced upon both prisoners the sentence sal 
: the 
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thedaw of high treason, with all its horrible accompaniments.’—pp. 
299—303. 

We have not space to insert the account of the conduct of Fer- 

gus and Evan on their way to execution, or the touching descrip- | 
tion of the interviews, on this melancholy occasion, of Waverley 
with Flora and with Fergus, and all the rest of the volumes is of 
such subordinate interest that our readers will excuse our continu- 
ing the story. 
We shall conclude this article, which has grown to an inmmode- 
rate length, by observing what, indeed, our readers must have 
already discovered, that Waverley, who gives his name to the story, 
is far from being its hero, and that in truth the interest and merit of 
the work is derived, not from any of the ordinary qualities of a 
novel, but from the truth of its facts, and the accuracy of its de- 
lineations. 

We confess that we have, speaking generally, a great objection 
to what may be called historical romance, m which real and ficti- 
tious personages, and actual and fabulous events are mixed toge- 
ther to the utter confusion of the reader, and the unsettling of 
all accurate recollections of past transactions; and we cannot but 
wish that the rp men and intelligent author of Waverley had 
rather employed himself in recording historically the character and 
transactions.of his countrymen Sirty Years since, than in writing a 
work, which, though it may be, in its facts, almost true, and in its 

delineations perfectly accurate, will yet, in sixty years hence, be 
' yeffarded, or rather, probably, disregarded, as a mere romance, and 
the gratuitous invention of a facetious fancy. 


Art. VIII. The Satires of Juvenal, translated into English ¥ erse. 
By Charles Badham, M. D. with Notes and Illustrations. 
London. Longman, Hurst, &c. 8vo. pp. 410. 


REVIEWING ought, in all conscience, to be, like virtue, its 
own reward, for few of those on whom our pains are bestowed, 
have the grace to confess their obligations, or to acquiesce in the 
justice of their sentence. On the contrary, they take, or pretend 
to take, a malicious pleasure in contemning our opivion, and 
* throwing a brave defiance’ in our face. We do not know that 
Jupiter was ever a reviewer, at least of printed books, but his 
pathetic exclamation, xav avaspejw, moxmucacs, seems, peculiarly 
adapted to the aeapuliel emcton, and we are frequently reminded 

of its force. 
Our readers may probably recollect a few remarks on a ‘ Speci- 
men of a new translation of Juvenal’ which appeared in our Fif- 
Bae - teenth 
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teenth Number. In the volume before us, the translation is com- 
pleted; and our brief notice of the former work is thas touched 
on in the opening page of the present. 

* Advertisement.—Two years since I printed and distributed a trans- 
lation of the first Satire, which was attacked, to be sure, with as little 
of generalship as of good manners, in the Quarterly Review. The jan- 
guage in which the writer thought proper.to indulge was certainly most 
offensive. He may now enjoy, if he likes it, the reflection that he has 
neither been able to suppress, nor (a year and eight months having since 
elapsed) in the smallest degree to precipitate the appearance of the 
work, which apparently cost him so much uneasiness! To have been 
the subject of unprovoked insult, as well as of substantial injury, might, 
perhaps, justify me in using some freedom of expression respecting the 
conduct of that publication; as to the insult, however, the rufian style 
ef criticism happily defeats its own end.’ 

This language is at once dignified and polite :—the author pro- 
ceeds to twit us with the ‘ marvellous failure’ of our penal code, 
and to exult over the utter inefficacy of our ‘ crucifixions and im- 
pecan, which he declares, with a bitterness of which we scarcely 

lieved him capable, have only tended to ‘ multiply the race of 
offenders.’ He concludes, in a mutilated extract from Thucydides, 
with the novel reproach of our poverty, and a mysterious hint, if 
we rightly understand him, of some impending danger. 

The ‘ Advertisement’ is followed by a‘ Preface,’ remarkable for 
much bad taste, false criticism, and contemptuous treatment of 
translators in general. A few pages on the ‘ Life and Writings of 
Juvenal’ succeed, in which, as there is little research, there is little 
novelty ; and these bring us to the versions with which we had been 
favoured before the appearance of the present. 

Dr, Badham is not very tender to his predecessors. Holyday 
and Stapylton, he says, are completely destitute of poetry. i 
is not the fact, as far as Stapylton 1s concerned, who has many 
happy lines, as the translator surely knows, 

Of Dryden and his coadjutors he speaks at length; not very 
favourably indeed, but without much injustice, On Oldham, who 
incidentally fell in his way, he is unnecessarily severe, Having 
listened to his opinion, however, thus far, we were prepared for 
his observations on the translations subsequent to this period. ‘True 
it is, that, in various passages, he notices them naso adunco; but 
here, where something on the subject was naturally to be ex- 
- pected, Dr. Badham suddenly stops short, and puts us off with a 
single word.—‘ With those of a more recent date it is not for me 
to interfere.’—p. xxxii. No! What is the Doctor then merely 
contending with Holyday, Stapylton, and Dryden, without examin- 
ing what has been done by others since their time? This is a “- 
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gular mode of proceeding, and is as if he should undertake to give 
a new version of Homer on the score of Chapman’s imperfections 
without consulting Pope. Is Dr. Badham quite convinced that the 
translators ‘ of a more recent date’ have not already obviated the 
faults which he proposes to remove? and is there not some little 
chance that his present labour may be found to be anticipated in 
some of its principal objects? But the Doctor proceeds :— 
* Escaping, therefore, from all such perils.'—No; this we cannot 
permit. Before the ‘ perils’ are quite evaded, we have a word or 
two to say on the subject of them. 

The reader, who in pure simplicity has taken Dr. Badham lite- 
rally, and imagined that he knows nothing, or, to use his own words, 
‘ interferes not with the translations of a more modern date,’ will 
. be somewhat surprised to learn that he has had one of them, at 
least, at his elbow, during the whole time that he has been em- 
ployed on his own translation ;— that he has copied it freely in its 
text and its notes; finally, that his work is materially constructed 
upon it. Of this our limits will not permit us to give many ex- 
amples; but some idea may be formed of his acquaintance with 
what it was ‘ not for him to interfere with,’ by a few of those 
which most readily occyr to us. 


* Borne by six slaves, and in an open chair.’ 

* Borne by six slaves, and swung in open chair.’—Badham, p. 14, 
* Some mongrel Arab, some—I know not who.’ 

* Some Arabarch—some I know not who,’—p. 23. 


* Whom Fortune—midst her play—in some blind hour, 
Lifts, from the dregs of earth, to wealth and power.’ 
.* Whom the fond goddess, in some sportive hour, 
From abject meanness, lifts to wealth and power.’—p. 60. 
¢. fling away, 
On one voluptuous night,'a tribune’s pay.’ 
‘—— cast away, 
For one voluptuous sigh, a prafect’s pay.’—p. 67. 
. * There’s many a part of Italy, ‘tis said, 
Where none assume the toga but the dead.’ 


* There still is much of Italy, ’tis said, 
Where none put on the gown except the dead.’—p. 69. 


* Where he—gives, and I receive the blows.’ 
‘ Where he inflicts, and I receive the blows.’—p, 77. 


' they love the law 
And raise litigious questions for a straw.’ 
‘—— they doat on law, 
’ and squabble fora straw,’—p, 153. 
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. improvidence of ill, 
aii sup from home before you make your will.’ 


improvident of ill, 
_ not abroad ere thou hast signed thy will,’—p. 77. 
* Mark the pure soul with whom the gods delight 
To hold high converse at the noon of night.’ 
* These, these be they, with whom the gods delight 
To hold high converse in the still of night.’—p, 171. 
‘Tis, my good friend, no modern vice to slight . 
The sacred Genius of the nuptial rite.’ 
‘Tis an old vice, thou know’st it well, to slight 
The sacred Genius of the nuptial rite.’—p. 132. 
° the guest 
At once with hunger and with sleep opprest.’ 
. each guest 
With desperate hunger, and with sleep opprest.’-—p. 165. 
* Campania, prescient of her Pompey’s fate, 
Sends a kind fever to arrest his date.’ 
* Campania, prescient of her favourite’s fate, 
Provides a fever to abridge the date.’ —- 289. 
* And leaves behind the medicated prize.’ 
* And leaves behind the medicated prey..—p.32. 
‘ And with a lighter load poor Atlas prest.’ 
* And with a lighter load was Atlas prest.’—p. 337. 
‘ Now if a friend miraculously just, 
Restore the entrusted coin with all its rust.’ 
* Now if a friend prove faithful to his trust, 
And give you back the coin with all its rust.’—p. 338. 
* To pregnant mules the monster I compare, 
Or fish upturn’d beneath the wondring share.’ 
‘To mules with foal the monster I compare, 
To fishes found beneath the wendring share.’—tbid. 
‘ If these to punish all the gods decree, 
When, in their vengeance, will they come to me?” 
‘If on all rogues some judgment they decree, 
When, when, I wonder, will they come to me ?’"—p. 341. 
* Nor vex their eyes for one hard-gotten tear.” 
‘ Nor vex their eyes for an unready tear.’—p. 344. 
* Or does that stripling fairer hopes inspire ? 
‘ Or does that youth a fairer hope inspire ?—p. 359. 
‘ True, we are wiser, and by Zeno taught 
Know life itself may be too dearly bought.’ 
‘ We, by sage Zeno’s precepts better taught 
Know life itself may be too dearly bought.’—p. a A 
. ce 
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We could easily extend this part of our observations—but we 
forbear. Dr. Badham notices our ‘ sinistral croakings’ over his 
* Specimen,’ and we should perhaps have felt inclined to express 
some regret at the censure of which he complains, had we been 
singular in our opinion of his demerits, or had we not observed 
that he has fallen into the hands of a critic, to whose merciless 
strictures our harshest reproofs were lenity and compassion :—into 
the hands, in short, of Dr. Bapnam himself! Will the reader 
believe that, of the two hundred and fifty-nine lines of which the 
‘ Translation’ of the first satire consists, not more than twenty, nay, 
not twenty are adopted from the ‘ Specimen’? Not another 
word, therefore, of our severity :—it is no.more to be compared 
with your own, Doctor, than our pocket pen-knife with your formi- 
dable scalpellum. 

The ‘ Specimen’ which we did review, begins thus : 

A silent hearer must I yet remain 

Of that hoarse Codrus and his croking strain ? 
Endure his Theseid still ?—unpunish’d quite, 
Dull plays shall one, another odes recite? 
Shall that enormous Telephus engage 

The day, or huge Orestes’ length’ning page? 
Where not a margin, not a space appear 
Unspoil’d by ink—and yet no end is near? 


The ‘ Translation,’ which Dr. Badham indirectly charges us with 
reviewing, commences in this manner— 


* That Theseid still! and is there no resource, 

Shall Codrus, with diurnal ravings hoarse, 

Shall whining elegies my peace invade, 

And plays that never, never can be play’d, 

Shall Telephus, my life’s perpetual curse, 

Pass unrequited with a single verse ? 

Or huge Orestes, where (alarming sight) 

On no fair margin of reviving white 

The eye can rest, but ink and blackness all, 

One maze perplext—one complicated scrawl."*—p. 6. 
. So much for Dr. Badham’s notions of moral conduct in criti- 
cism! But we must not suffer this matter to pass over quite so 
easily. ‘That we should be accused of ‘ impaling and crucifying,’ 
is neither novel nor surprizing; that we should, further, be taxed 
with ‘ envy,’ ‘ selfishness,’ and ‘ injustice,’ is no more than we 





* Had it pleased Dr. Badham he might have dropped all mention of the former 
lication. We actually read the first satire (at which we chanced to open the vo- 
ume) without entertaining the slightest idea that the author of the Specimen and the 
Translation was the same. _ What was there to excite our suspicion? An occasional line 
and nothing more. ‘We could almost venture to affign that Dr. Badham has borrowed 
less from himself in that satire, than he has from preceding writers in any of the others. 


expect, 
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expect, and are, in general, prepared for. To inflictions of this 
nature we bow the head in silence ; for sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe: but we cannot go beyond this, and permit Dr. Bad- 
ham (or any other person) to insult us in the face of the public for 
a judgment of which he has tacitly confessed the justice in every 
part. We cannot allow him to profit by our advice, and abuse his 
readers with a sturdy denial of the obligation ; nor to boast of his 
setting us at defiance, when no school-boy, under the lash of his 
tutor, ever evinced more docility. Indeed, we never had so tract- 
able a pupil as Dr. Badham ; and we are therefore at a loss to 
conjecture why he should put on this ostensible air of turbulence 
and disaffection. 

Thus stands the case between us. We pointed out several vile 
rhymes in the ‘ Specimen,’ they are removed in the ‘ Translation ;’ 
we gave not a few instances of ignorance, misconception, &c.— 
they are all reformed ; we observed that there was a want-of neat- 
ness and precision, and that the ‘ Specimen’ might be improved,— 
two hundred and forty lines are cancelled! We declared that the 
promised translation would be unintelligible to the English reader 
without notes, which the Doctor declared he would not give, and 
the Doctor gives notes in abundance ;—nay, not satisfied with notes, 
he prefixes to every satire, two catalogues raisonnées, one of ‘ names’ 
and the other of ‘ places!’ Is it to be borne that, after this, he 
should proceed with an air of insolence (we say nothing of his bad 
faith) to wonder at our perseverance in criticism, when we cannot 
but see that he (among the rest) utterly neglects and despises it ? 

Dr. Badham adds that ‘ the appearance of his Specimen was 
not only greeted by our sinistral croakings, but by the encourage- 
ment of his friends. —p.v. It seems to have escaped him (for he 
is a sorry logician) that he has made an ungrateful return to those 
friends, and paid a somewhat singular deference to their judgment, 
by rejecting nearly the whole of what had secured their boasted 
approbation :—but this is their concern. 

Why the Doctor should suppose that the work ‘ cost us so much 
uneasiness, we cannot guess. A meaner thing we have not seen; 
and if his own condemnation of two hundred and forty verses out 
of two hundred and sixty, be not a sufficient justification of our 
censure, we know not what is.— Uneasiness’ we certainly felt—a 
far more generous uneasiness than the captious spirit of the trans- 
lator will give us credit for—uneasiness for a youth, as we then 
believed, who was prematurely hazarding his reputation by a 
work for which he had not sufficiently prepared himself. Not to 
know Dr. Badham, undoubtedly, argues ourselves to be unknown; 
but the fact is so: and we really thought, as we spoke, that the 
‘ Specimen’ was the production of some raw undergraduate, 
. e 
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We now proceed to the Translation. 
* Or huge Orestes where (alarming sight) 
On no fair margin of reviving white 
The eye can rest, but ink and blackness all, 
One maze perplext, one complicated scrawl ?”’—p. 6. 

In this there is nothing of the text. To hear the translator, one 
would suppose that Juvenal, like Mr. Dibdin, was in quest of fair 
copies on large paper. The necdum finitus, which forms the point 
of the original, is wholly lost. 

Instead of the ‘ punctured ears’ of the Specimen, the freedman 
now exhibits a pair ‘ through which the day-light shines.’ This is 
highly humorous, and iv the best taste. We only fear.that the 
English reader will mistake the nature of the compliment, and 
j the Cappadocians ears to be delicately transparent. 

humero revocante lacernas of Crispus, Dr. Badham now 
thinks, (for he thought very differently when he published the Spe- 
cimen,) alludes to his awkwardness im pulling his cloak over his 
shoulders. 


Recovering, as he goes, with awkward air, 
The purple cloak he énows not how to wear.’—p. 9. 


It must be confessed that this person makes rather an ungracious 
figure in the Doctor's pages; for, besides twitching forwards his 
cloak as he goes, he is also engaged in ‘ the refrigeration of his 
hand,’ as the note expresses it, ‘ by his own lungs,’ 

* He blows his reeking fingers, all beset 
With summer rings, the lightest he could get.’ 


When it is considered that the sole object of Juvenal was to 
lash the unbounded effeminacy, and affectation of delicacy in this 
voluptuous upstart, the converting him into a lubberly plow-boy, 
seems a brilliant idea. 

In the same page Matho is ‘ cushioned in his palanquin at his 
ease :’ here again Dr. Badham is thinking of one thing and Juvenal 
of another. Plena ipso was surely intended to have some meaning. 
Just below there is another variance. ‘The old beldame is said to 
distribute her bounty according to the ‘ skill’ of her favourites, and 
the ‘ stout Proculeius’ and the ‘ athletic Gillo’ are discriminated 
by this alone. She had other modes of discrimination ; and if her 
character was worth giving at all, it was surely as well to be cor- 
rect. But, in fact, we do not find one person introduced whose 
character is intimately understood or adequately rendered. Marius 
is said ‘ 

q to drink e’en more, 
And better wine in exile than before.’ 
This might be ; but Juvenal’s charge against him is, that he drank 
earlier : 
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earlier :—bibit ab octava; he began his revels at noon: this was 
the enormity in the poet’s eye, and not the quantity or the quality 
of what he drank. ‘ 

In the ‘Specimen’ the lady who poisons her husband conceals 
the body: this, we ventured to say, was not’the sense of the ori- 
ginal ; and accordingly, the body is now produced. But Dr. Bad- 
ham is still wrong. He says ‘she is taught not to seem to hear’ the 
muttering of the crowd. She heard well enough, and this is the 
grievance. She did not dissemble her knowledge of the people’s 
murmurs, but she despised them. It is the audacity of her guilt 
that is the real object of the satire. 

In the Translation the ‘ feet of slaves no longer whiten the plain; 
but we do not, for this, get any nearer to the meaning of the ori- 
ginal. We are now told that these same people 

° sought an home, 

With feet unshod, in hospitable Rome !’—p. 21. 
They did no such thing. Juvenal* tells a plain tale. These up- 
starts were brought to Rome for sale: they stood in the market 
like cattle, and their feet were chalked to shew that they might be 
had at reasonable rates! So much for the hospitality of Rome ! 
What can the English reader learn of Juvenal from such versions ? 
But, as the Doctor says, on another occasion, ‘ these are unim- 
portant circumstances,’ 

We are much pleased by the long drawn delicacy with which 
Cujus in effigiem, &c. is rendered. 

‘ A spot select than which, in all the street, 
For nature’s urgent calls were none more meet,’—p. 23. 

The translator does not, as before, ‘ steer to the wind with a 
flowing sail;’ but he falls off miserably from the ‘ Specimen,’ in the 
rest of the passage. We have seldom seen meaner lines than these: 

‘ To wish our wishes, all we did to do, 
And of our crimes to follow all the clue, 
Is left to them—go then, and spread thy sail, 
And fill its bosom with no changeling gale.’—p, 24. 


Dr. Badham disapproves of giving the line Quid refert, &c. 
‘ with other translators,’ to the Friend. ‘ is far more o 
spirit (he says) if it is read as an exclamation of Juvenal.’ Granted ; 
but, indeed, the reading of the whole passage is so spirited, that 
we must give it a place. 


* All this is well, methink I hear you say, 
But whence thy genius for the subject pray ? 
Of ancient times that stern simplicity, 
Of spirit dauntless, and of utterance free? 
Tho’ Mutius take offence, I little care, 
True, but if Tigillinus —p. 24, 
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This satire ends with a strange couplet : 
‘ Be then their patience tried whose bones decay 

Beneath the Latin and Flaminian way.’ 

To try the patience of the dead, may be a very good jest in the 
Doctor's circle ; but will not precisely suit with Juvenal’s feelings 
at the time. Since you will not allow me, he says, to attack the 
living, I will try how far I may be indulged in satirizing the dead. 
He had no idea of making experiments upon their patience. He 
knew, and Dr. Badham ought to have known, that, in those sus- 
picious times, the dead could neither be praised nor blamed with 
impunity, and that in forming his ultimate resolution, he was only 
chusing one of two perilous adventures. But thus the author's 
objert is overlooked, or unwittingly perverted ! : 

ese are but a scantling of the errors which we have observed 
in the second translation of this satire. In the first he insinuated 
that his version was justified by the deficiencies of those already 
before the | ey ; and in his second (which scarcely retains a 
vestige of .the former) he still maintains this language, though the 
glaring failure might have abated his confidence. We must now 
proceed at a more rapid rate. 
* Where each with garlands on his brow.’—p. 38. 
This is all we have for 
qui longa domi redimicula sumunt 
Frontibus, et toto posuere manilia collo 
and this is foreign from the sense. Juvenal’s indignation is exci- 
ted by their taking the dress and ornaments of women, the tire for 
the head and the neck-lace. Garlands, which ammounce festivity, 
is the worst word which inadvertence could have stumbled on. 
‘ By midnight torch display’d, such orgies lewd 

The Baptz wrought’—p. 39. 

Display’d! Where did Dr, Badham learn this? not, surely, in 
Juvenal, for he says quite the contrary. 

Talia secreta coluerunt orgia teda . 

Bapte, &c.— : 
and in this consiststhe resemblance to the rites of which he speaks 
with such abhorrence. ‘They were secret, and they were polluted 
with effeminacy.—To ‘ work orgies’ too is a fantastic expression. 
The Doctor well say it is Persian ; but let it be changed. 

The retreat of Umbritius is thus described : 


‘ There, close to Baim, he shall soon explore, 
Of quiet Cuma the sequester’d shore,’—p. 54. 


How unlike is this tame picture to the original ! 
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Janua Baiarum est, et gratum littus ameni 

Secessus . 
Here we have a correct and spirited sketch dashed out in a few 
characteristic traits. 

“ In describing the Jews who were confined to the grove of Ege- 
ria, Dr. Badham says ‘ he has omitted the basket and the hay as 
an unimportaut feature.’ Now as Juvenal evidently considered 
these accompaniments as the characteristic features of his descrip- 
tion, as he distinctly and expressly points them out in two several 
pros, it appears rather unaccountable that the Doctor should thus 

ightly throw them out of the text. He undertook to translate 
Juvenal, not to determine what was worth the reader’s attention, 
an office for which, neither bis judgment nor his learning, as far 
as we can see,.seems to qualify him. In the sixth satire, where 
the hay and basket are again introduced by Juvenal, and again 
omitted by the Doctor, he is very ‘ keen and critical’ at the ex- 
pense of a former translator who had supposed these badges of 
their wretched condition to be attached to the Jews of the Egerian 
grove (for other descriptions of them abounded in Italy) by the 
caprice or tyranny of the Roman government. This, he thinks 
very foolish ; but he sees nothing improbable in translating magna 
arboris sacerdos, (simply chief fortune-teller of the grove,) ‘ high- 
priestess of that Mysterious Tree,’ by which, it seems, ‘ Juvenal 
alludes to our. first parents, and the Tree of Knowledge of good 
and evil in the garden of Eden!’ p. 173. 

Few passages are more known and admired than the beautiful 
description of the Egerian grotto, 
4 Quanto prestantius esset 
Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarunt marmora tophum. 
And of all the translations of it which we have seen Dr. Badham's 
is the worst. Considering what he had before him, it is quite ex- 
traordinary that he should hazard such lines as these : 
‘ And thou, fair Spring! hadst look’d more like divine, 
Did its green margin still thy wave confine, 
And not a marble had the stones displaced, 
Rough and unhewn, which once thy fountain graced.’—p. 58. 


In copying too elosely, as usual, Dr. Badham, (p. 63,) like Sir 
Francis Wronghead in the play, cries ‘ Ah no! when he should 
have said ‘ Ah yes! It is not always safe to follow his guide elect. 


‘ Ne’er was the client yet so lightly priz’d : 
Oh say, what hopes his futile toils invite, 
Or what rewards his thankless cares requite ? 
Though to the patron’s, ere tis morn, he hie, 
What time the Prator bids his lictors fly, 
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Of Modia’s cough, lest rivals in the trade, 

Their kind inquiries shall have earlier made ; 

For what's all this, J ask, unless to see 

The slave’s descendant lord it o’er the free ?—p. 67. 
~ It is well that Dr. Badham answered his own question, for we 
were quite at a loss, not being fortunate enough to comprehend 
the purport of it. We can easily see, however, that he has alto- 
gether missed the sense of his author. The loss of a client, Juve- 
nal says, is no where so little felt as at Rome :-—then comes the 
bitterness of satire. And, not to flatter ourselves, he adds, it is, in 
effect, of no great moment; for what can be the value of the 
poor man’s services, when, although he rises before day, and runs 
to pay his respects to his patron, he finds the chief magistrates al- 

ly up and gone on the same errand, and the rich and childless 

impatiently looking for theirarrival! It would a8k some penetra- 
tion to discover any thing of this im the quotation, which has little . 
of the sense, and none of the satire of the original. ‘The last coup- 
let is merely absurd. 

In the succeeding passage Dr. Badham tells us (not certainly from 
Juvenal) that ‘ Metellus was a greater name than Numa. We 
cannot subscribe to this classificatién of the Roman worthies ; nor 
would we advise the English reader to trust too implicitly to the 
Doctor’s historical anecdotes of this people. ‘ Marius,’ he says, 
p- 52,. ‘ being besieged at Praneste by Sylla, perished in endea- 
vouring to escape by a subterraneous passage.’ Marius died 
quietly im his bed, at Rome, and in the fullness of his power. 

Dr. Badham is very bitter against poor reviewers. He has 
been told, he says with sly severity, ‘ that they frequently gain 
much ostentatious knowledge from the very authors they propose 
to dismember.’ The Doctor is always thinking of anatomizing :— 
but, as far as we are concerned, he is perfectly welcome to credit 
our account with all the ‘ knowledge’ which the most ignorant 
could glean from such information. 

In our review of the Specimen we noticed the vague idea which 
the author seemed to possess of the force of his words ; the same 
defect accompanies the Translation. 

* Swung in his coach aloft, the rich man rides 
And writes and reads by turns’—p. 74. 


He could not well do either, while thus oscillating. Again, 
* And fans the fuel as he stalks along.’—ibid. 
Et cursu ventilat ignem. This it is to be in luck! There was but 
one improper word in the vocabulary, and the translator has bit 
upon it. 
VOL. XI, NO. XXII. ce Once 
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Once more, 
* For while old Auster keeps the house and wrings 

P The moisture from his wet-encumbered wings.’—p. 116. 
Old Auster! We never heard him so termed before. But when- 
ever Dr. Badham interpolates his predecessor’s lines, which he 
congaliy doen in the vain hope of hiding his obligation, he is sure 
to blun This is the couplet which he has spoiled : 
* For oft as Auster seeks his cave, and flings 

The cumbrous moisture from his dripping wings.’ 


‘ 


Here the action is appropriate to the character; and the very 
demon of absurdity must have beset the trarislator when he altered 
the passage. ‘ Old Auster’ might wrimg his shirt indeed, if he had 
one; but to wring his wings was as little in his power, as in his 


ts. 

In the fourth Satire, the person who presents the turbot to Do- 
mitian, recommends a vomit, (the usual nostrum, when a delicacy 
was to be swallowed.) Dr. Badham appears to think that the 
fisherman has mistaken the nature of the patient’s cuse, and he 
therefore takes upon himself to prescribe a purge. 

. relax, my liege, with haste, 
Your royal bowels for this rich repast.’—p. 91. 
Now, as the Doctor was not called to the consultation, we really 
do not see the propriety (to say nothing of the delicacy) of his 
altering the recipe. 
* By dames, at whose large breasts the sinewy child 
Of an athletic sire, contented smiled.’—p. 191. 
Of what child is Dr. Badham speaking? Of young Pollio, surely. 
Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem, &c. 
For the rest—with what exquisite taste and delicacy has the 
translator touched this high- d bijou! 
Sed potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis, 
Et sepe horridior glandem ructante marito ! 

Still as Juvenal runs he refines. The rough and savage wife 
of the first ages, the husband that now turns one’s stomach, (glan- 
dem ructante,) the barly infants, &c. will shortly be banished from 
his page, and we shall receive in their stead the sleek inmates of a 
snug English cottage. 

* And when the fading stars retiring train 
Announce the end of night’s declining reign.’—p. 141. 
The original of this couplet, in which it is proved, with great 
effort, that a thing may be ended while it is yet only approaching 
its end, is - 





Mox lenone suas jam dimittente puellas! 
* Where 
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* Where h is graciously bestowed 
On pate sod bay ol os iedloant code,’—p. 147. 
This was rather beyond the power of the code, however gracious 
it might be. Juvenal says very well—Where old or traditionary 
indulgence spares the ancient swine. Did the translator take vetus 
for a substantive, and render it ‘ length of days?” Or does he 
distribute his epithets at random? 
‘ Her peevish whim excludes thy ancient friend.’—p. 151. 
Ille excludatur amicus 
Jam senior, cujus barbam tua janua vidit. 
In this there is pathos, and picturesque beauty; in the transla- 
tion there is not a jot of either. 
* She swallows down a hasty draught or two,’—p. 165. 
— so the lady in the original; she goes to work more delibe- 
rately. 


Oenophorum ———— 
Admotum pedibus, de quo sextarius alter 
Ducitur ante cibum.— 


Perhaps Dr. Badham thought this, as well as ‘ the bath scene, 
had better be passed over quickly ;’ and thus we hear nothing of the 
lata pelvis, or the sic tanquam alta in dolia longus Decideret ser- 
pens, &c. All this may be very proper :—but after omitting the 


most striking traits of the description, it seems scarcely a matter 
of boast that ‘ the Translation is comprised in fewer lines than any 
former one.’ ‘ Quickly,’ however, as the Doctor passes over this 
part of the lady’s adventures, he has found leisure to introduce 
something like a contradiction : . 
‘ Languid and faint with voluntary toil, 

The ponderous lead with vigorous arm she wields, 

Till nature to the strenuous effort yields.’—p. 165. 

Dr. Badham possesses an excellent talent for inversion of lan- 
guage, and we have, in almost every other page, the satisfaction of 
thinking that we are playing at ‘ reading backwards.’ 

* Her husband’s neighbour, save that of a tie 
More near, his friends insulted might supply 
Some slight suspicion, and his squander’d coin,— 
In hera wife, what mortal could divine ?—p. 169. 

* But Him, the workings of whose prescient mind, 
Have more than once his silly self consign'd 
To banishment, which, save its own, foretold 
The fates of all; whose tablets—to be sold, 

A great man’s end ;—the end of Otho’s fear 
Announc’d—Him, &c.—p. 173. 

* Swift by the tombs behold Ais axle fly, 

Where the whole race of Damasippus lie.’-—— 
Gcc@ 
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In the third Translation, (which is probably in seme forward- 
ness,) we shall be told whose axle—but the present thus proceeds: 
* ’Twas night—yet did yon moon the sight disclose, 
And every glittering planet as it rose !’'—p. 230. 
Nocte quidem ; sed luna videt, sed sidera testes 
Tntendunt oculos, > 
eonveys an awful check. Here is nothing of the ‘ moon’s disclo- 
sure, nothing of the trite prettiness of a ‘ glittering plavet.’ Juve- 
nal admits, with the consul’s apologist, that it was night, and that 
no one saw it: hence arises the poignancy of his satire, the moral 
dignity of his reproof. ‘ But the moon saw it! but the stars 
stretched their eyes (intendunt oculos) to behold it!’ Why will 
Dr. Badham compel us to repeat what appears to have offended 
hinn so highly in our former remarks, ‘ that he does not understand, 
or at least does not enter into the sense and spirit of his author’? 
In completing the picture of the infamy of Damasippus, Juve- 
nal describes his tavern associates, among whom he particularly 
specifies the Galli or priests of Cybele. The translator passes 
them over; because, as he subjoins, ‘ he could not find room for 
them.’ If he was stinted in the article of paper, he is not to be 
blamed ; nevertheless as his author thought the degradation of the 
consul more strongly marked by his herding with these profligate 
impostors than with the runaway slaves, thieves, Xc.; nay, as he 
has heightened the disgrace by pointing out the easy familiarity 
with which this prime nobleman was treated by them, we could 
almost wish that room had been made for their appearance. Suf- 
ficient space might be gained, we think, by retrenching a line else- 
where; and we could point out a hundred places where this might 
be done without the smallest injury to the translator’s judgment. 
We give the first that occurs to us: 
minor admiratio summis 
Debetur monstris, quoties facit ira nocentem 
Hune sexum, et rabie jecur incendente feruntur 
Precipites, ut saxa jugis prerupta quibus mons 
Subtrahitur, clivoque latus pendente ruina. 
* Admire discreetly,—difference it makes, 
The hurried vengeance desperate passion takes. 
One less admires when all is flame within, 
And hurls them headlong on to deeds of sin.” 


This we do not understand; even with the assistance of the original, 
which is remarkably clear :—but to proceed, 
. As when the fissur’d cliff, with bursting sound, 
Relieves the mass Jong to its summit bound, 
Headlong it rolls, attracting far and wide 
The streaming soil, it sweeps the mountain’s side ; 
Fiom 
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From rock to rock, in curves fantastic thrown, 
Descends, recoiling oft, the smoaking stone 

Seems now to rest—revives yet once again, 

Then falls in distant thunders to the plain.’—p. 182. 

Now, as Juvenal only says, (and truly says,) ‘ that women of 
violent passions, (such as Medea,) when anger renders them furious, 
are hurried headlong, like an overhanging cliff broken from the 
mountain, by the receding of the side from the incumbent mass ;’ 
as they make no fantastic curves, never recoil, much less seem to 
rest, are guilty, in short, of none of this ridiculous foppery, but fall 
downright; what must we think of the translator’s judgment, 
which could suffer him to be betrayed into such glaring absurdities ! 
Six of the eight lines are worse than useless; they are not even 
wanted to prove how ill the translator has studied his author. 

‘ I have been scrupulous,’ Dr. Badham says, ‘ not to use amy 
liberties with the original, excepting such as dre sanctioned by gene- 
ral practice.’—p. x. We believe that it is not common in trans- 
lating this passage to interveave with it the story of an avalanche 
made by the Doctor and his friends, ‘ by rollmg stones of the 
largest size from the top of Cader-Idris.’"—p. 181. 

Dr. Badham makes strange work with the Roman terms for 
money. In several places in the notes, he distinctly gives the re- 
spective value of the sestertius and the sestertium, so that his readets 
are prepared for the sums in the text. 

2 Is there any now, 
Who would two hundred sesterces bestow 
On Tully’s self?’—p. 200. 

Two hundred sesterces, according to the Doctor’s computation, 
amount to thirty shillings or thereabouts: not too much, we should 
imagine, for Cicero to expect even in the poet’s days. ‘The suc- 
ceeding sectionaffords a calculation still more extraordinary. Ju- 
venal speaks with great warmth of the immense sums lavished by 
the nobility on the erection of sumptuous baths, porticos, &c. 
This the translator renders 

* Six thousand sesterces these worthies pay 
For a new bath !'—i. e. £48. 
And in this inconsiderate manner he rambles on. 

The next page perverts the whole drift of his author. After 
asking, ‘ How Quintilian gain’d his vast estate,’ and answering 
‘ that he was fortunate,’ he launches at once into a panegyric on 
wealth ! 

‘ Of this be sure—wealth gives the best pretence 
To person, courage, conduct, wit and sense,’ &c. 
Dr. Badham may be ‘ sure,’ if he pleases, of this or any other 
ccs ab- 
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absurdity; we know, on the contrary, that Juvenal attributes all 
these advantages to luck—to the secret influence of favourable 
stars;—and he is so strongly possessed with this idea that he 
dwells on it for a dozen lines together, illustrating his position by a 
variety of examples.—And so much for the translator’s confidence ! 
* Great sons of Troy,—what would tinge with shame 
A sordid cobbler’s cheek, ye feebly blame.’-—p. 233. 
By no means, they thought it becoming and praised it. So, at 
least, Juvenal says, and so the copy from which the Doctor took 
all but the last three words. 


* Troy’s great sons 





look for fame 
Tn what should tinge a cobbler’s cheek with shame.” 
To leave just room, in 4 pilfered passage, for a blunder is a hap- 
piness peculiar to this translator. 
Pauca licet portes argenti vascula puri, &c. 
is thus familiarly rendered. 
* Hast thou one silver spoon ? Good neighbour, stay, 
Nor tempt the road before the break of day, 
That prize of thine the poignard shall invite !’"—p. 260. 
The counsel, we trust, will be taken kindly: but unfortunately 
this is not Juvenal. He is givmg examples, where Dr. Badham is 
obtruding his advice, and thus defeating the sole object of the 
satire. ‘ If you have a few pieces of plate to carry with you, (the 
former says,) you take your journey by night, and even then you 
tremble at the shadow of a rush :—thus enforcing his main argu- 
ment, the anxiety and terror attendant upon the possession of 
wealth in flagitious times. If you happen to have a silver spoon, 
neighbour, says the latter, it is my opinion that you should wait 
till the sun is up. And this is proudly termed translating ! 
ad que 
Discutienda valet sterilis mala robora ficus. 
The natural propensity of the wild fig-tree to insinuate its root 
into the minutest fissure, and thus fracture and destroy the monu- 
ments of antiquity, is so well known as to be proverbial. Dr. 
Badham renders it thus : 
‘ Where some wild fig-tree soon perhaps shall coil, 
Nor needs there more to doosen all the pile. —p, 274. 
This would rather tend to bind it:—but the Doctor, as we have 
more than once observed, has odd notions of language. 
‘ The Pylian king—at Jeast so Homer says— 
Made ravens jealous of his length ef days.’ 
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Homer says no such ayy | and the translator is facetious in the 
wrong place: he is also a little out in the next couplet. 
‘ Thrice happy Nestor! he, when all were gone, 

Drank the yew wiye, and fill’d his cups atowe.’—p. 285. 
Homer says nothing of this ‘ at least’-—as for Juvenal he is, as 
usual, out of the question.—The Doctor confounds the good old 
Nestor (the most sociable of beings) with the solitary glutton of 
the first satire. ‘The happiness of Nestor consisted, (if the origmal 
may be trusted,) not in drinking his wine ALON &, for that he never 
did, but in quaffing the must of so many successive vintages— 
toties mustum bibit. 

‘ The brazen frontlet of th’ uncurtain’d bed 

Show’d the rude sculpture of an ass’s head.’—p. 306. 
Still copying !—but of what bed is Dr. Badham thinking? of his 
own? Juyenal speaks of a little couch on which the Romans of 
other days sat at meat. And this is every word we have for the 
interesting and amusing picture of rustic economy in the original, 

Sed nudo latere, et parvis frons zrea lectis 

Vile coronati caput ostendebat aselli 

Ad quod lascivi ludebant ruris alumni : 

Tales ergo cibi, qualis domus, atque supellex. 

Dr. Badham informs us in his preface that he has judged strict- 
ness of interpretation more consistent with brevity is usually 
thought ; ‘ accordingly (continues he) I have comprized the whole 
work in a much smaller number of lines than has hitherto been 
done.’—p. ix. This is altogether astonishing !—Of the three trans- 
lations which he condescends to mention, two are comprized in a 
far less number of lines than his own; and of the four others with 
which ‘ it is not for him to interfere,’ two (if not three) are also 
comprized in much fewer lines. What then could tempt the trans- 
-lator to hazard an assertion so false in fact, and so futile in its 
nature? After all, with such admirable talents for omission, it 
seems quit inexcusable in the Doctor to have made his work so 
long as it is. 

‘To thee, O Persicus, this day shall tell 

Whether I truly love what sounds so well: 

Or cant of herbs and water from the spring, 

And call for pottage—which they dare not bring !’—p. 302. 
This is meant for a translation of the following lines : 

Experiére hodie numquid pulcherrima dictu, 

Persice, non prestem vita, vel moribus et re. 

Sed laudem siliquas, occultus ganeo, pultes 

Coram aliis dictem puero, sed in aure placenta, 
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It is clear that while the translator was turning to Goldsmith's 
Hermit for herbs and water from the spring, he totally overlooked 
the sense of his author. The note on this passage is a master-piece 
of absurdity. ‘ Here is another allusion to the despicable conduct 
of some of the Roman entertainments, (serving up different dishes 
to the hosts and the guests,) which must have been very gross in- 
deed,” &c. Nota word of sense in ali this. You shall prove, 
Persicus, to day, (Juvenal says,) whether I merely advance these 
maxims in a rhetorical flourish, or regulate my life and actions by 
them; whether an epicure in heart, | declaim in praise of pulse, 
and while I call aloud, so that others may hear me, for coarse pot- 
tage, whisper in the ear of my boy, ¢ Jet it be pastry.’ 

Idem habitus cunctis, tonsi, rectique capilli 
“ Atque hodie tantum propter convivia pexi. 
This pleasing description of the rustic neatness of the poet’s boys, 
in compliment to his expected guest, with other characteristic 
features of this beautiful domestic scene, are wholly omitted by Dr. 
Badham, who yet is not ashamed to boast of the strict interpreta- 
tion which has enabled him to reduce the exuberance of all the 
former translators! 

Juvenal observes that the son, trained to the love of gain by an 
avaricious father, will be impatient for liis death. Even now, says 
the translator of whom Dr. Badhain knows nothing, 

‘ Your stag-like age procrastinates his joy.’ 
This, the Doctor turns, as usual, ° 

‘ Thy stag-like age alone obstructs his joy ;’ 
and he adds this pertinent note out of his own stock. ‘ As to the 
cervina senectus, the longevity of the animal there alluded to is 
well known, it is said to live forty years, and its age is therefore 
mentioned relatively. —p.377. Relatively, to what? A father of 
forty years old does not seem so very severe a tax upon the patience 
of a son—but the truth is, that the stag was said to live many hun- 


dred years; and it is to this that the text alludes, as any one but 
the translator must bave discovered. 


‘ Calpe despis'd, they'll hear the sun-beams cool, 
And hiss extinguish’d in th’ Herculean pool.’—p. 380. 

Dr. Badham seems to take a pleasure in nonsense, for he goes 
out of his way to pick it up. The sun-beams, it is to be presumed, 
might be ‘ heard to cool’ in one place as well as another ; but the 
car of day could only be heard in the western ocean, where ite 
burning axle plunged in the waves. 

But we need not proceed.—Enough, perhaps, has been pro- 
aluced to convince the translator that if, as he says, he was — 
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this undertaking by the faults of his predecessors, he has not quite 
obviated their lamented deficiencies; and that another version, in 
aid of his own, though a burthensome, will not be altogether a 
superfluous offering to the public. 

Yet is not Dr. Badham’s work without merit. Though we 
miss the declamatory grandeur, the powerful invective, the caustic 
wit of the original, yet we sometimes find a pleasing flow of what 
is called the middle style. The conclusion of the third satire is 
well done. 


* Hark how each anvil rings, each furnace glows, 
With forging chains; almost we might suppose 
That iron would be wanting for the share, 

And hooks become, and spades, and mattocks rare! 
Hail, golden times of kings and tribunes, hail! 
When Rome possess’d a solitary jail. 

To these, my friend, more reasons could I join— 
But, hold! I markong since the sun’s decline— 
The cattle wait—th’ impatient driver, see! 

Points to the road, and only stays for me: 
Farewell! forget me not; when sore opprest, 
Aquinum soothes once more thy anxious breast; 
The much-lov'd shores of Cuma I'll resign, 

At his own Ceres and Diana’s shrine, 

To greet my friend, and in his Satires there 

(If they disdain not,) I will gladly bear 

What part I may,—in country shoes I'll come, 
Tread your bleak Jands,and share your friendly home.’-—p.79. 


That of the fourth is still better. 


* O that such trifles, frivolous and vain, 
Had fill’d each hour of that detested reign! 
When, of her noblest citizens depriv’d, 
Rome daily mourn’d—and yet the wretch surviv'd, 
And no avenger rose; but when the low 
And base-born RABBLE came to fear the blow, 
And COBBLERS TREMBLED—then, to rise no more, 
He fell still reeking with the Lamian gore.’—pp. 100, 101. 


The spirited and generous counsel which Juvenal gives to the 
young nobleman about to assume the government of a province, 
loses little in the translator’s hands, with the exception of what 
appears to us a strange misapprehension in the last couplet. 


* If of companions pure a chosen band, 
Assembled in thy halls around thee stand, 
If thy tribunal’s favours ne’er were sold 
By slaves and catamites for damning gold— 
If thy chaste spouse, from stain of avarice free, 
Mark not her progress by rapacity; 
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Nor meditate with harpy claws to spring 
On all the bribes which towns and cities bring; 
Then, thy descent from Picus proudly trace, 

+ Take for thy ancestors the Titan race, 
And at the head of all, Prometheus place ; 
And be it still thy privilege to claim 
From any book thou would’st, whatever Name: 
But, if Corruption drag thee in her train, 
If blood of Rome’s allies for ever stain 
Thy lictor’s broken scourge, or if the sight 
Of the dull axe, and wearied arm delight, 
Then shall each Sire’s refulgent honours shed 
A torch-like splendor round thy guilty head. 
For not a vice but takes a darker hue, 
Whene’er high station holds it up to view.’— p. 229. 


= In the passage which follows, the translator had to contend with 
Dryden, and he has well sustained the contest. 


‘ What then, does life supply no object, none; 

Is there No good to ask, no ill to shun? 
Nay, but do thou permit the Gods to choose, 
What it is meet to grant, and what refuse, 
Giving whate’er is good, they oft deny 

. What only seems so, to our erring eye; 
Dear to himself is man, but far more dear 
To them who mark how passion wins his ear, 
A wife, an home, and sweet domestic peace ; 
These boons he seeks with pray’rs that never cease; 
They, to whose altars and whose shrines he runs, 
Discern the future wife, the future sons! 
Yet, that thou may’st not want a ready prayer, 
When the slain victim tells thy pious care, 
Ask, that to health of body may be join’d, 
That equal blessing, saNITY OF MIND: 
’Gainst which life’s various cares in vain conspire, 
And strange alike to anger and desire; 
Which views the close of life, from terrors free, 
As a kind boon, Nature! bestow’d by thee: 
Which would the soft Assyrian’s down resign, 
All his voluptuous nights, and all his wine, 
For brave and noble darings! Mortal, learn, 
The boon of bliss thyself alone canst earn ; 
To tranquil life one only path invites, 
Where Virtue leads her pilgrim and requites ; 
No more a Goddess, were thy votaries wise, 
Whose fond delusion lifts thee to the skies, 
Thy place in Heaven, O Fortune! we bestow, 
Divine we call thee; and wE MAKE THEE 80!"—p. 293. 


The following lines from the thirteenth satire, though occasion- 
ally somewhat abrupt and involved, have much merit. a 
- ee 
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« “ Shall fraud then florish, from ail terrors free, 

No rods for him, and no redressfor me ?” 

Suppose him therefore dragg’d in ponderous chain, — 

Or, (what would vengeance more ?) suppose hia slain— 

Yet shall not the revenge for which you long, 

Refund the loss or recomp the wrong. 

“O, but revenge, than life I value more !”— 

Of minds untaught the most pernicious lore ! 

Of bosoms where occasions none or slight 

The fiercest flames of causeless anger light— 

Not thus Chrysippus—nor the spirit mild 

Of Thales—gentle Nature's meekest child ! 

Not thus the sage who near Hymettus dwelt ; 

Rever'd old man! not such the joys he felt! 

Thro’ his own veins the draught so soon to flow, 

He would not have divided with his foe 

*Midst those injurious bonds !—our passions all 

Before the genuine voice of wisdom fall, 

And minds of mean and narrow scope alone 

To vengeance and its paltry joys are prone. 

For who like women, wrong with wrong requite, 

Or who in base revenge so much delight ?’—pp. 349, 350. 

The restless anxiety and torment of a guilty conscience have 

never been described with more alarming effect than by Juvenal ; 
yet even here the translator, notwithstanding the unpromising com- 
mencement of the quotation, — himoat not unworthy of his 
author. And we ly leave him in our readers’ hands with 
the favourable impression. 


* For he the Sin that meditates alone, 
Its guilt incurs—ah what if it be done ! 
Farewell, a long farewell he bids to peace, 
His soul’s alarms shall never, never cease : 
With feverish mouth, with tongue for ever dry, 
To gulp the joyless, tasteless meat he’l! try ; 
Large and more large it swells, and now he sips, 
Then casts the wine untasted from his lips : 
The precious age of Alba’s richest store 
Seems void of flavor and can please no more. 
His brow to wrinkles drawn, which scarce the juice 
Of harsh Falernum’s vintage might produce. 
At night, if care permit a brief repose, 
Nor longer o’er the couch his limbs he throws, 
Forthwith the altar and th’ insulted fane, 
And (what inflicts more aggravated pain) 
While copious sweats betray the secret storm, 
Before his eye still flits thy angry form ! 
Greater than human, stalks his bed around, 
And rends anew the never closing-wound, 
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These, these be they whom coward terrors try, 

With every cloud that growls along the sky. 

Pale at each flash, and half extinct with dread, 

When the dark volume bellows o’er their head ; 

No storm as Nature’s casualty they hold, 

They deem without an aim no thunders roll’d. 
Where’er the lightning strikes, the flash is thought 
Full charg’d with wrath, with Heaven’shigh vengeance fraught. 
Passes this by, with yet more anxious ear 

And greater dread the future storm they fear. 

Its burning vigil, deadliest foe to sleep, 

In their distemper’d frame if fever keep, 

Or sharp pleuritic pains their rest prevent, 

They deem that every god his bow has bent! 

That pains and aches are stones and arrows hurl’d 

At bold offenders in this nether world! 

Or crested cock, when languid on the bed 

They dare not vow, nor bleating quadruped, 

For what can sickness hope, with sin conjoin’d, 

Or than itself what viler victim find ?W—pp. 352—354, 

Of the notes, which, though voluminous, are confessedly a 
hasty compilation, formed since the appearance of the ‘ Specimen,’ 
we have only to say, that we could wish to have found in them 
less flippancy and more instruction: they are not often tedious 
however, and, where they treat of pliysic and physicians, (topics 
congenial with the author’s pursuits,) are sometimes amusing. 

In conclusion, we wish to offer Dr. Badham a word of advice. 
He will always find us determined to bear up against bad faith, 
though we may submit to rudeness and calumny. When next 
therefore he profits by our strictures, let him—not confess the 
obligation, for this is not the fashion, but—forbear to rail at us for 
giving it, in the hopeless attempt to irritate the public against us 
for a judgment which we never passed, upon a work which we 
never saw! Hadlkthe translator accounted in a few words for his 
surprising change of opinion, had he even briefly hinted that the 
Translation differed from the ‘ Specimen,’ we should have been 
among the foremost to welcome his candour, and applaud his in- 
tegrity. Had he gone a step further, and fairly criticised his pre- 
decessors by name, instead of, scornfully confounding them in an 
obscure but general censure, though we certainly should still have 
pointed out his mistakes, we might have done it with increased 
reluctance, while his merits would have been contemplated by us 
with added pleasure. 
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Arr. [X. Correspondance Littéraire, &c. depuis 1753 jusqu’en 
1769. Par le Baron de Grimm et Diderot. Premiére Partie. 
6 tomes. 


WE have at length to notice the completion of this voluminous 

publication. Much has already been said as to its principal 
objects and merit, and the only information respecting it, which 
the preface to the present series enables us to add is, that it was the 
Abbé Raynal who first undertook the office of transmitting to cer- 
tain foreign princes the literary memoirs of the passing day ; that he 
continued in the exercise of this agreeable function from the year 
1753 to 1755, and that, upon his resignation, the task rs at 
upon his friend the Baron de Grimm, who, (as we have seen,) with 
more or less assistance from Diderot and other inferior coadjutors, 
remained faithful to his charge during the long period of thirty-seven 
ta till the rapid progress of the Revolution rendered Paris no 
onger the seat either of the muses or of the graces, and put an end 
to his labours by banishing all the objects which had been accus- 
tomed to employ them. ‘The first volume, then, of those now be- 
fore us belongs of right, not to the Baron, but to the historian of 
the Indies. 

In comparing the present portion of this amusing correspond- 
ence, with those which in order of publication preceded it, we 
discover some peculiarities which are, perhaps, not difficult to be 
accounted for. ‘There is less of the characteristic anecdote, agree- 
able sallies, and mere literary gossip, which rendered the former 
divisions, particularly the first of them, so captivating ; but there 
is a much larger proportion of good criticism and philosophical 
disquisition, much more that tends to display to us the mind and 
abilities of the writer, and to bring in review many of the literary 
productions which were the principal ornaments of the jast cen- 
tury, together with the nature of the impressions which their first 
appearauce made upon the more enlightened and reflecting part of 
the public. 

Our first object, in the ensuing pages, will therefore be to make 
our readers better acquainted with the principal author of this Cor- 
respondence through the medium of his own writings. M. de 
Grimm had hitherto been known by name only, as the chosen com- 
panion of some of the first geniuses of his time. His title to such 
a distinction was barely guessed at from feeble and uncertain re- 
ports. We are now enabled to ascertain, at least to a great degree, 
the actual amount of his qualification. His correspondence 
formed, in fact, the chief occupation of his existence as a man of 
letters. It may otherwise be entitled,‘ The Philosophical and 

Critical 
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Critical W orks of the Baron de Grimm;’ with this signal advan- 
tage over the philosophical and critical works of most other barons, 
that they were composed without any view to public inspection. 

The ‘ quicquid agunt homines’ was never applied with more 
justice to any literary uction than to the present. Natural and 
moral philosophy, religion and politics, are all discussed with a 
freedom of opinion and a general soundness of judgment which 
catmot but be admired, though the conclusions to which they con- 
duct may not always be admitted: but the least of these ~ maned 
subjects would involve us in a disquisition that might swallow up 
all the space that we can allot to the entire work. We therefore 
prefer following the bent which the perusal of so miscellaneous a 
collection necessarily gives to the mind, and shall devote the en- 
suing pages ptinclpally to the display of our author’s opinions on 
the more amusing, but not frivolous, topics of literature, the belles 
lettres, and the character and manners of society. 

We commence our extracts with some proofs of his judgment on 
that most interesting of all topics to a Parisian critic, the theatre ; 
and this the more willingly, because, as it has been observed on a 
former occasion, the Baron is, for a foreigner, remarkably com- 
plaisant to our English stage. Towards the close of a somewhat 
diffuse article on the Italian opera, he pays us the compliment of 
saying that, if to resemble nature is to please, the English theatre 
must be allowed to have a great superiority over that of France; 
that ‘ il y régne un certain naturel inestimable, que la décence et la 
timidité de notre goft ont banni de nos pieces.’ He then adverts 
to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ as having bad a prodigious run upon our 
stage, and proceeds to characterize it m the following terms. 

* Vous vous y trouvez dans la plus mauvaise compagnie du monde; 
les acteurs sont des voleurs, des fripons, des géoliers, des filles publiques, 
&c.; malgré tout cela on s’y plait, et l’on a de la peine a les quitter: 
c'est qu'il n’y a rien de plus original et de plus vrai dans le monde. On 
n’a pas besoin de comparer nos opéra comiques les plus vantés & ces 
piéces anglaises, pour sentir combien nous sommes éloignés dua naturel 
et du vrai; et voilA pourquoi, avec tout notre esprit, nous sommes 
presque toujours insipides et plats Ce sont les momens de carac- 
tare et de passion qu'il faut avoir le talent de choisir, quelque classe 
d’hommes qu’on veuille faire parler; ces momens les rendent toujours 
intéressans. Faute de ce‘choix, on tombe nécessairement dans |’insi- 
pidité et dans la monotonie. Voila pourquoi les Harangéres de M. Vadé 
vous fatiguent et vous ennuient a la mort; elles parlent toutes le méme 
lan , elles se ressemblent toutes; au lieu que de huit ou dix filles 
publiqaes qu'il y a dans lopéra des Gueur, il n’y en a pas une qui rait 
son caractére, ses traits, ses intéréts qui hui Stent toute ressemblance 
avec ses camarades.’ 


What our author has elsewhere advanced on the subject of the 
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distinction which exists between false and vulgar taste (/e godt 
rossier and le mauvais gotit ) is not less flattering to our tational 
eelings. The question arises on a comparison between the So- 
crate of Voltaire, and the sketch of a tragedy on the same sithject 
by Diderot. The nature of the fault which is principally objected 
to the former may be easily collected from the tenor of the obser- 
vations to which it gives birth. 

‘ M. de Voltaire prétend que ce mélange du pathétique et du familier 
a son mérite; pour moi, je le tiens pour barbare, et d’un godt absolu- 
ment faux et gothique. Proposez & un peintre qui aurait a traiter le 
Sacrifice ¢ Iphagénie, de placer parmi les témoins de ce spectacle, des 
gens d’une condition commune qui expriment d’une maniére familiére 
Vintérét qu’ils y prennent: il n’y a J& rien de contraire a la vérité; car, 
dans la foule qui assistait au sacrifice de la fille d’Agamemnon, il y 
avait certainement beaucoup de figures grotesques trés propres & pro- 
duire ce mélange de pathétique et de familier que M. de Voltaire 
désire. Si le peintre ose en placer une seule patmi ses personnages, 
son tableau sera perdu, et son gofit sera jugé détestable. Ce n’est pas 
qu'il faille de tous ces personnages faire des rois ou des chefs des Grecs; 
tuais le simple soldat méme ne manquera point de noblesse dans son 
tableau ; il exprimera ce qu’il sent d’une maniére noble et touchant : 
voil& ce qu’exige la loi de l’ynité; elle-s’étend sur le sujet comme sur 
action, le temps, et le lieu, et cette loi ne doit jamais étre violée par 
Vhomme de génie. Le familier tue le pathétique, il lui Ste sa noblesse, 
et son effet. En vain M. de Voltaire cite-t-il /Odyssée d’Homére ; il 
confond le gofit grossier avec le mauvais gofit et le goft faux. Le 
gotit grossier ne déplait point; il rappelle une certaine simplicité de 
meeurs et d’esprit, dont le souvenir nous charme ; mais le mauvais gofit 
est insupportable. Les hommes de génie peuvent avoir le goft grossier, 
mais ils ne l’ont jamais mauvais ni faux. On peut juger Homere et 
Shakespear d’aprés cette remarque, et condamner le Socrate francais 
sans hésiter.’ ss 

We were extremely pleased with the acuteness and nicety of 
taste displayed in our author’s remarks on another of Voltaire’s 
dramatic pieces, his comedy of L’ Ecossaise, particularly on that 
scene in which Frélon (the well-known type of Fréron the journa- 
list) is introduced, reading a newspaper. He begins by observing 
that in this scene, as in most of Voltaire’s works of pleasantry, the 
great artist appears to have been ignorant of the distinction between 
a man’s turning himself into ridicule and his being exposed to ridi- 
cule by others. Then follows the soliloquy, as it stands in Vol- 
taire’s comedy. 

* Que de nouvelles uffligeantes ! .. .Des graces répandues sur plus de 
vingt personnes!...aucune sur moi! Cent guinées de gratification a 
un bas officier, parcequ’il a fait son devoir! Le beau mérite!...Une 
pension & Vinventeur d’une machine qui ne sert qu’d soulager des 

ouvriers !! 
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une & un pilote...des places & des gens de lettres!...et 2 
moi, rien?...Encore?...encore?...et & moi rien! Cependant, je 
rends service a l'état, j’écris plus de feuilles que personne; je fais enchérir 
le papier...et & moi, rien! Je voudrais me venger de tous ceux & qui 
Yoncroitdu mérite. Je gagne déja quelque chose a dire du mal; si je 
peux parvenir 4 en faire, ma fortune est faite. J’ai loué des sots, j'ai 
dénigré les talens, & peine y a-t-il l& de quoi vivre; ce n’est pas & 
médire, c’est & nuire qu’on fait fortune.’ 

‘ Now, in good truth, observes our critic, was any body ever over- 
heard talking to himself so like an egregious blockhead? Where® 
is that cunning self-deception with which every knave disguises or 
palliates his deformities to himself? Nothing, he adds, can so 
completely prove the falsity of this mental discourse as to con- 
vert it from a soliloquy to a dialogue. Suppose, for instance, 
Fabrice, the servant of Frélon, to utter every alternate sentence of 
the speech now put into the mouth of the master; and we shall see 
in a moment the utter impossibility of any man being so bitterly 
sarcastic upon himself. 

* Frélon. Que de nouvelles affligeantes! ... Des graces répandues sur 
plus de vingt personnes! ... aucune sur moi! ...Cent guinées de gratifi- 
cation & un bas-officier! : 

_ © Fabrice. Parce qu'il a fait son devoir: le beau mérite ! 

* Frélon. Une pension a l’inventeur d’une machine ! 

* Fabrice. Qui ne sert qu’a soulager des ouvriers. 

‘ Frélon. Une & un pilote! Des places & des gens de lettres! 

* Fabrice. Voila, en effet, des hommes bien utiles ! 

* Frélon, Et 4 moi, rien! 

* Fabrice. Cependant, vous servez état; vous écrivez plus de feuilles 
que personne ; vous faites enchérir le papier... . 

* Frélon, Et & moi rien! Encore,...encore?...et & moi, rien! Oh?! 

je me vengerai.’ 

Observe, he says, how caustic and bitter is this raillery, even in 
the mouth of another. How can a man be for an instance sup- 
posed to employ it unconsciously against himself? It is only ad- 
mnissible in light fugitive pieces, ‘ dont tout le mérite consiste dans 
la gaité et dans la saillie;’ for instance (referring to some of our 
liveliest specimens of national humour) in the madness of Dennis 
or the last agonies of Curll. ‘ But comedy exacts very different 
requisites, and, above all, a reality, (une vérité,) which is indispen- 
sable to true taste.’ < 

We should not have dwelt on this criticism, were its application 
Jess universal than it is; but it comprizes, in fact, a very important 
lesson to dramatic writers, in which those of our own times, in 
particular, often appear to be sadly uninstructed. 

M. de Grimm does not appear to have been at all calculated 
to suit the cold-blooded philosophers of the eighteenth <7. 

e 
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He contends that human nature, not an abstract didactic morality, 
is the genuine object of poetry; and holds that Hume reasons 
neither like a man of taste, nor like-a true philosopher, when he 
attacks the tragedies of Polyeucte and Athalie, asserting that the 
bigotry of the religious sentiments they contain has disfigured them. 
Tolerance, he adds, is no doubt the first of human virtues; but if 
the high priest were not intolerant in Athalie, and if Polyeucte 
himself were not a fanatic, those tragedies would never have at- 
tained the rank of chefs-d’auvre. 

His judgments on the most celebrated performers of the French 
stage are altogether in unison with those on the authors. Of 
Mademoiselle Clairon, then in the zenith of her reputation, he 
says— 

* Cette actrice tant vantée, tant célébrée, tant fdtée, si fameuse 
dans toute l'Europe, perdra infuilliblement le théatre francais. Je ne 
l’ai jamais vue bien que dans les rdles froids ct romanesques de Corneille, 
lorsqu’il s’agit de parler avec dignité et avec fierté ; alors son bel organe 
enchante.—Belle Clairon, vous avez beaucoup d’esprit; votre jeu est 
“ea rot raisonné ; mais la passion a-t-elle le tems de raisonner ? 

ous n’avez ni naturel ni entrailles; vous ne déchirez jamais les mien- 
nes; vous ne faites jamais couler mes pleurs; vous mettez des silences 
& tout; vous voulez faire sentir chaque hemistiche; et lorsque tout fait 
effet dans votre jeu, je vois que la totalité de la scéne n’en fait plus 
aucun. Vous me rappelez sans Cesse les vers d’Horace : 

Emilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet et molles imitabitur ere capillos ; 
Infelix operis summa, quia penere totum 
Nesciet.’ 

Of Le Kain’s Guiscard (the Tancred of Thomson) he speaks 
with the highest praise; but adds the following remarkgble descrip- 
tion of the actor.—‘ Cet acteur n’est presque jamais faux, mais 
matheureusement il a voix, figure, tout contre lui. He adds that 
Garrick was present at the first representation of the play, and the 
manner in which he mentions him proves sufficiently the high rank 
assigned him in his critical estimation. 

* On I’a fait parler de toutes sortes de manitres, et chacun a répété 
ses oracles en faveur de l’acteur ou de l’actrice qu'il protége et qa’il 
affectionne: tant autorité a de pouvoir sur l’esprit des enfans; mais 
Garrick, en homme d’esprit, n’a confi ses vrais sentimens qu’a wn trés- 
petit nombre de ses amis qu’il a retrouvés ici.’ 

The character of Corneille will serve to complete our estimate 
of Grinim’s dramatic judgment. 


‘Pierre Corneille avait recu de la nature, du génie, de l’élévation, 
une téte grande et forte. Si, avec toutes ces grandes qualités, il se fit 
trouvé doué’dé ‘sentiment, d’une ame tendre, flexible, et mobile, c’edt 
été sans doute le potte'du génie le plus rare qu'il y edt jamais eu. C’est 
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le ceur qui rend véritablement éloquent, c'est lui qui dans les siécles 
barbares, comme dans les siécles cultivés, donne ce caractére touchant 
qui rend Jes poétes immortels. Le ceur de Corneille fut aride; les 
ressources qu'il n'y trouvait pas, il fallait les chercher dans sa téte, et 
le raisonnement prit partout la place du sentiment. Né a l’aurore d’un 
beau jour, il n’eut pas le bonheur de connaitre les véritables sources 
du goiit; son esprit ne recfit point la culture de nos maitres, les Grecs 
et les Romains, et son génie ne devint pas un beau génie. Le gofit de 
la littérature espagnole, qui avait infecté une grande partie de l’Europe, 
acheva de corrompre celui de Corneille. Ce poéte, plein de chaleur et 
de force, établit sur la scéne frangaise l'influence espagnole, la décla- 
mation et la fausse emphase & cété de |’élévation et de la grandeur. Si 
Corneille, avec ses grands talens, avec cet'art de raisonner qu’il possédait 
si éminemment, se fut tourné du cété du barreau, c’efit été, sans doute,; 
le plus grand avocat qu’on efit jamais eu; mais la poésie dramatique, 
qui était alors & créer en France, exigeait autre chose. Ses situations 
sont ordinairement sublimes ; la premiére conception de ses idées, grande 
et merveilleuse ; mais j’oserais dire que leur exécution satisfait rarement 
un esprit cultivé, un homme de godt. Ses personnages manquent 
presque toujours du naturel; dans les momens les plus beaux c'est 
presque toujours le poéte qui est grand, et qui nous distrait de ses 
acteurs. Le génie de ses hommes d’état consiste & débiter des maximes 
de politique dont nos livres dogmatiques sont pleins; mais avec les- 
quelles on n’a jamais traité aucune affaire. Ses tyrans et ses méchans 
ont aussi leurs sentences, et débitent naivement des principes qui ont 
été souvent dans leur ceeur, mais que, bien loiitd’avoir dans Ia bouche, 
ils ne se sont jamais bien avoués & eux-mémes ; ses Caractéres, sensibles 
et tendres, mettent le raisonnement, souvent fort alambiqué, toujours 
froid, 4 la place du sentiment qui entraine ; la passion, et particulitre- 
ment l'amour, au lieu d'étre une suite de développemens des mouve- 
mens les plus secrets de notre Ame, sont devenus dans ses piéces uy 
résultat de raisonnemens et de lieux communs. 

* On est étonné d’entendre M. de Voltaire s’écrier & certains beaux 
endrbits de Corneille, “ Voila qui est supérieur & tout ce que les autres 
nations ont de beau; les anciens n'ont fait que des déclamations en 
comparaison!” Le choix de ce terme n'est pas heureux. Ce que les 
tragiques d’Athénes connaissaient le moins, c’était la déclamation, 
Leurs discours peuvent étre étrangers & nos petites mceurs, mais ila 
‘ sont toujours vrais, et voila ce qui assure l’immortalité & leurs nei 3 

au lieu qu'il peut venir un tems et un peuple auxquels le 4 or- 
neifle ne paraitra propre qu’a en imposer & des enfans. Mais en at- 
tendant, chut!" - 


This, we imagine, will suffice to prove that if M. de Grimm had 
written for the public, he must have deservedly acquired a reputa- 
tion for critical judgment and acumen superior to that enjoyed by 
Voltaire himself, whom if he does not equal in that grace and bril- 
liancy of expression which distinguishes him from every other 
writer, he nevertheless so nearly resembles in lively facility of re- 
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mark, as to make us sometimes imagine, while reading him, that 
we are attending to a composition from the manufactory of Ferney. 
That this corespondence should, for so long a period, have been 
withheld from the world, appears more and more surprising, while, 
without attending to the circumstances accompanying it, we be- 
come more and more familiar with the genius and powers of the 
writer; but one thing is, at least, made very evident by it,—that the 
period at which it commences, i.e. when the genius of Voltaire 
was at its zenith, is that in which the literature of France had 
attained its highest perfection, and from which it has never ceased 
to degenerate. The causes of its progressive decay, almost even 
to its total extinction, during the dark age of the Revolution, may be 
detailed elsewhere : but the deterioration of style, the substitution 
of false and affected oratory to the language of true and natural 
taste, may be distinctly-traced, from the period of which we are now 
speaking, even to the present. ‘The seductiveness of habit and 
example in respect of style is quite overpowering, and a writer re- 
quires to be incessantly brought back to pure principle and the 
best models of antiquity in.order to avoid the contagion of a pre- 
vailing fashion. No man, gifted with the smallest portion of dis- 
tinctive judgment, however he may be habituated, for example, to 
the writings of Gibbon, can turn to the page of Addison without 
being immediately recalled to a sense of something like that original 
purity from which he has been so long estranged ; but the distance 
trom Addison to Gibbon, however great, is nothing in comparison 
to that between the schools of Voltaire and Grimm, and that of 
moderh French literature, impregnated as it is with all the cor- 
ruptions of the philosophical and revolutionary jargons. We may 
hope then, that this unexpected production of the better days of 
their national genius, this revival of impressions long since faded 
and enfeebled, will have some effect in checking the torrent of false 
taste and declamatory eloquence which has so lung inundated our 
neighbours. 

Our readers will, probably, participate in our own curiosity to 
become acquainted with the Baron’s sentiments on some of the 
most remarkable publications of the day; and it will contribute, 
in no small degree, to the high estimate which, we think, ought 
to be formed of his judgment, to find, that in almost every instance 
it is confirmed by the criticisms of after-times. 

It is thus that he characterises Voltaire as a poet, in speaking of 
one of his most original, but certainly not of his most decent, 
poetical compositions. 

* M. de Voltaire n’a pas assez de flegme poétique, si je puis m’expri- 
mer ainsi, pour combiner et digérer un plan, Pucelle n’en a point 
du tout. La machine en est absolument mauvaise; elle pouvait — 
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dant étre charmante. M. de Voltaire, du moins dans la poésie épique, 
manque totalement de la partie de l’invention. La Henriade, poéme 
unique et national, est, en ce point, une imitation servile de /’Endide et 
des autres épopées. Tout ce qui est purement de invention de l’auteur 
dans la Pucelle, est presque toujours sans génie et de mauvais gofit; 
malgré ces défauts, je crois que ce poéme restera comme les autres pro- - 
ductions de M. de Voltaire ; qu'il sera lu alternativement avec La Fon 
taine et les autres ouvrages gais et plaisans que nous avons,”* 

Of Voltaire, Aistorien, he says, ‘ Je suis toujours d’avis que M. de 
Voltaire n’a point de vocation pour écrire l'histoire... Celle de Pierre 
le Grand, he continues, ‘ vient de me confirmer dans cette idée. L’His- 
teire de Charles XII. a la chaleur et les graces d’un roman, et cela 
convient assez aux actions brillantes d’un héros qui avait beaucoup de 
remanesque dans le caractére ; mais ce cas est unique, et M. de Vol- 
taire n’a pas fait un second morceau comme celui du roi de Suéde. :, 

* Si ce grand homme avait de véritables talens pour lhistoire, nous 
Y’aurions vu dans son Essai sur l'histoire générale. Cet essai est un ex- 
cellent livre & mettre entre les mains de la jeunesse, pour lui apprendre 
& aimer la justice, ’humanité et la bienfaisance: mais on ne peut pas 
dire que ce soit ’ouvrage d’un historien,’ &c. &c. 


He proceeds to sum up the usual charges against this writer of 
lightness aud rapidity of execution, inconsistent with the grave his- 
torical character; but against the History of Peter in particular, he 
brings a more serious accusation,—that of frequent and wilful per- 
version, or at least concealment, of facts. The same crime is 
elsewhere objected to the ‘ Histoire de Louis XV,’ in which it is 
said that he purposely injured the character of Marechal Saxe, by 
suppressing the }»zst authenticated and most unquestionable proofs 
of his valour and conduct, particularly at the battle of Fontenoy. 

Voltaire’s Candide is characterised as the youngest of all his 
productions in the department of romance ; and a future critic is 
supposed in reasoning, from the style and matter, to the date, of 
each performance, exactly to reversethe order of chronology. 


‘ Vraisemblablement, dira un critique judicieux, dans 2000 ans d'ici, 
l’auteur n’avait que vingt-cing ans lorsqu’il écrivit Candide. C’était 
son coup d’essai dans ce genre. Son gofit était jeune encore; aussi 
manque-t-il souvent aux bienséances, et sa gaieté dégénére souvent en 
folie. Voyez, continuera-t-il, comme ce goit s’est formé et rassis en- 
suite, comme par gradation il est devenu plus sage dans les ouvrages 
postérieurs, Scarmentado, Babouc, Zadig, Memnon; vous voyez \es 
nuances par od l’auteur s'est approche de la perfection. Ainsi le 
critique, a force de sagacité et de finesse aura exactement renversé 
Yordre de ces ouvrages. N’étes vous pas persuadé que les critiques 





* To this piece of criticism the author adds a curious piece of information, supposing 

it to be correct, ‘ Une personne qui est au fait de "histoire de la Pucelle m’a agsuré 

e c’était l’ouvrage de trois femmes, auquel M. de Voltaire avait présidé,’ One of the 
e, he says, was the famous Marquise du Chatelet ! 
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de la race présente tombent souvent dans ces erreurs 4 l’égard des 
anciens ? 


To return for a short time to the theatre— 

In a very excellent paper, entitled ‘ Réflexions sur Ja tragédie,’ 
after entering at some Jength into a comparison between the an- 
cient and modern (French) tragedy, and assigning the reasons which, 
in the nature of things, must always operate to the disparagement 
of the latter whenever they are absurdly forced into the same point 
of view, he observes, 


* Notre tragédie a un code particulier de , Sidhe les événemens s'y 
passent et s'y enchainent autrement que dans le monde moral. Les 
personnages agissent sur d'autres motifs que ceux qui déterminent les 
actions des hommes; leurs discours ne ressemblent point & ceux que 
Vintérét, la passion, la vérité de la situation inspirent ; tout le systéme 
de la tragédie moderne est un systéme de convention et de fantaisie 
qui n’a point de modéle dans la nature. Si un homme sens¢ vous ra- 
contait sérieusement qu'il s’est passé en tel lieu de l'Europe un événe- 
ment important, de la maniére dont ils se passent dans nos tragédies les 
mieux intriguées, cet homme vous ferait piti¢é avec son conte. Si un 
ministre, un homme d'état discutait une grande affaire dans le gofit de 
la fameuse scéne de Sertorivs qu’on ‘entend citer sans cesse comme un 
chef-d'ceuvre de politique, vous le croiriez ménacé de tomber en en- 

*fance ; si les discours d’un homme en détresse ou en proie a une pas- 
sion terrible, ressemblaient le moins du monde a une tirade tragique, 
au lieu de vous intéresser, ils vous feraient rire.’* 

It is singular enough that the critic should have overlooked the 
fact, that the ‘ heroic or Alexandrine verse,’ which he so condemns 
m French tragedy, is itself the very iambic which the Greeks adopt- 
ed for its conciseness, flexibility, and resemblance to the natural 

~tone of conversation. It is, in fact, not the form of the verse, but 

the genius of the language, that causes the essential differetice 
between them ; and what follows is perfectly characteristic of the 
defects of French tragedy, notwithstanding the oversight, in point 
of principle, which occurs at setting out. 

‘ Les vers Alexandrins et rimés des tragiques francais ont fait dis- 
paraitre ces avantages. Le vers Alexandrin est trop long, trop nom- 





* The following recipe for a French tragedy is not unworthy of Swift. ‘Take two 
good characters, and one wicked, either a tyrant, a traitor, or a rogue. Let the latter 
set the two former by the ears and make them very unhappy for four aie during which 
he must a mag oe —- all manner of shocking maxims, inte nlarded with poison, daggers, 

while the good characters repeat their catechism of moralities. In the 
anh on act, let the power of the tyrant be Sod pean by an insurrection, or the treason of 
the villain be discovered by some episod and the worthy folks be pre- 
served. Above all, don't forget, if Miners is yn 3 dincan subsisting between France 
and England, or between the parliament and the clergy, to allude to it, and you will 
have fabricated such a piece as shall be applauded three times a week for three weeks 
together at the Comédie Francaise,’ 
pos breux 
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breux, trop harmonieux, trop fait, trop arrondi pour conveniré la sim- 
plicité et & Pénergie du discours dramatique. Dans les momens tran- 
quilles, ce vers a trop de pompe, il est toujours fastueux ; dans les mo- 
mens passionnés, il empéche le discours de se briser avec la souplesse et 
la rapidité qu’exigent leg diverses agitations de l’ame ; il force, pour 
ainsi dire, la passion 8 une marche uniforme et cadencée. Son exces- 
sive longueur a introduit sur le théAtre la poésie des épithétes, si oppo- 
sce 4 la vérité du dialogue ; presque toujours le premier vers n’est fait 
que pour le second. Le sens finit, et de cette maniére de défiler deux 
& deux résulte la monotonie la plus fatigante. Qu’on lise tes plus 
beaux vers de Racine ; comme ils remplissent et charment [oreille ! 
mais c’est un ramage ; ce ne sont pas les vrais accens de la nacure; 
elle a je ne sais quoi de moins beau, de moins arrangé, de plus sauvage, 
de plus sublime que j’apergois dans les beaux morceaux de Shakespear, 
et que je cherche en vain dans nos poétes tragiques. Un fameux ar- 
tiste allemand d'origine, mais qui a vécu et qui vient de mourir & Lon- 
dres, le célébre Hogarth, connu par le génie et l’esprit de ses compo- 
sitions, a écrit un ouvrage sur le beau, rempli d’idées extraordinaires. 
On y voit entre autres une estampe od un maitre de danse Frangais est 
vis-a-vis la belle statue d’Antinoiis; ils’occupe & lui relever la téte, & 
lui effacer les épaules, & lui placer les bras et les jambes, a la transfor- 
mer, en un mot, en petit maitre élégant et agréable: cette satire est 
aussi fine qu’originale, Je doute cependant que notre célébre Marcel 
efit touché a la contenance d’Antinoiis; mais mettez a la place d’An- 
tinoiis la statue de Melpoméne |’Athénienne, et nommez les maitres de 
danse Corneille et Racine, et le symbole ne s’écartera pas trop de la 
vérité.’ 

This idea is almost as happy as the original conception. He 
continues : 


* Je suis convaincu que la tragédie frangaise restera dépourvue de 
naturel au:si long-tems qu'elle emploiera le vers Alexandrin. Sa mo- 
notonie et sa fausseté influeront jusque sur la déclamation et le jeu des 
acteurs. L’une deviendra un chant insipide et uniforme, l'autre une 
affaire d’apprét et de ressort, de symétrie et d’élégance, et tout répon- 
dra parfaitement a la fausseté du ton: il est impossible que le geste ne 
soit pas maniéré, lorsque le discours l’est toujours. Le véritable dis- 
cours thédtral est un mélange de gestes et de paroles. C’est la le ca- 
ractére du langage de la nature; le visage, la contenance, !’action par- 
lent toujours autant et plus que Ja bouche. A mesure que la passion 
s’accroit et se développe, elle n’emploie plus que quelques mots éner- 
giques et rares; mais elle a une infinité de gestes plus ¢loquens et plus 
terribles que les plus sublimes discours. Dans les beaux merceaux de 
Shakespear, vous trouverez ces intervalles d’un mot & un autre qu'un 
acteur de génie peut seul remplir; mais dans les beaux morceaux de 
Racine, il ne reste rien d faire & l'acteur; le poéte a tout dit: il est 
—, mais il est froid en comparaison de celui, qui, sachant imiter 

a marche de la nature, sait aussi produire comme elle des impressions 
profondes et durables.’ 


M. de 
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M. de Grimm, it is true, was a foreigner by birth, and may be 
accused of entertaining some native prejudices against the poetry 
of his adopted country ; yet the tendency of Madame de Staél’s 
criticisms on the respective characters of the French and German 
drama undoubtedly goes to confirm the judgment here recorded. 
On another point, of still greater importance, her opinions, and 
those of the Baron tend to strengthen each other ; the character 
and composition of Parisian society, the principles of which are, 
we imagine, very much the same at this day as they were in the year 
1764. In the theatrical season of that year, a comedy was pro- 
duced, entitled ‘ Le Cercle, ou la Soirée @ la mode, which the 
Baron calls ‘ Un tableau assez vrai du désceuvrement, de l’ennui, 
de la frivolité des gens du monde et de la plipart des cercles de 
Paris.’ After giving a pretty full account of this piece, the pro- 
duction of a M. Poinsinet, (otherwise distinguished as the indivi- 
dual in whose person originated the practice since so fashionable 
in the best company of Paris, under the title of mystification,— 
hoaxing,*) M. de Grimm introduces the following observations : 


* Supposé que, suivant les désirs de M. Poinsinet, sa petite comédie 
aille & la postérité, qu'elle soit en état de V’entendre parfaitement, ce 
qui n’est pas aisé lorsque le sel et la finesse consistent dans le ton, ou 
peut croire qu'elle s’enquérera avec quelque curiosité, si ces mcurs 
ont été réellement les meeurs d’une grande et illustre nation, puisque 
enfin toutes les comédies du tems l’ont ainsi représentée ; si les femmes, 
en général, aux intrigues et 4 la galanterie pris, passaient leur vie 
dans ce déseeuvrement, dans cet abandon de tout sentiment quelconque, 
comme Araminte, Cidalise, et Isméne; si enfin la jeunesse distinguée 
par la naissance et par les autres avantages de la fortune, ressemblait, 
par son oisiveté, son ignorance et sa dégradation, 4 ce jeune marquis, 
ou & ce Lisidor empesé et pédant dont l’auteur a compte faire l"homme 
estimable de sa piece, ou enfin & cet abbé mignon de M. Poinsinet. 
Il faut espérer que les curieux d’alors pourront se répondre que ces 
meeurs ont été en effet celles d’une génération aussi courte que frivole, 
dont les travers ont ét¢ réparés par des siécles de vertus; car, si de 
telles meeurs eussent duré plusieurs gén¢rations de suite, l'histoire ap- 
prendrait sans doute en méme tems aux curieux des siécles A venir les 
funestes influences que leur durée aurait eues sur la gloire et la splen- 
deur d’une telle nation,’ 


The prophetic tone of the last sentence is not a little remark- 


able ; and whole passage recals forcibly what we have ad- 
vanced on former occasions and are more than ever inclined to 





* This unfortunate gentleman was persuaded by some of his friends that the King 
of Prussia wished to commit to his care the education of the Prince Royal, ouly requir 
ing his previous change of faith. This innocent pleasantry took full etiect. Poinsinet 
actually pronounced an abjuration of the Catholic religion before one of the confederates 
who acted the part of a Lutheran pastor, and it was several mouths before they suffered 
him to be undeceived. 


pp4 maintain 
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maintain respecting the general frivolity and heartlessness of Parisian 
society. We know thatall such assertions expose those who make 
them to the common imputations of ignorance and prejudice ; and 
we are fully aware that the fashionable society of all-great capitals 
do, and necessarily must, partake in a greater or less degree of the 
vices attributed to those of the French metropolis. But we are 
at the same time firmly convinced that no where else is society so 
deeply aud generally impregnated with these corruptions, and that, 
in London particularly, their contamination is confined to a narrow 
and exclusive circle. It is, further, a fixed and rooted article of our 
faith, that, as the degradation of manners tends irresistibly, and 
with a most accelerated progress, to the destruction of national 
glory and consequence, (an event which we have just seen, was 
preclicted, and has been fatally accomplished in the I’rench nation,) 
so the blind admiration which a few (and, we are happy to believe, 
only a few) individuals among ourselves profess to entertain for the 
modes and customs of Parisian society is, of all sentiments, the 
most unworthy of an Englishman, the most repugnant to all who 
have the welfare and happiness of their country truly at heart. To 
have imbibed the fanaticism of the Revolution, to have watched 
with pleasure and exultation the progress of the republican 
armies, to have fallen at the feet of the Corsican, and acknowledged 
the invincibility of God’s Vicegerent, nothing of all this argues, to 
our minds, a more complete absence of all sound principles of pa- 
triotism, than to court and extol the showy refinements and in- 
trinsic worthlessness of the Parisian fashionable character. 

The grand quarrel of Jean Jacques (‘ cet éloquent et bilieux 
adversaire des sciences’) with the French academy of music gives 
rise to some amusing speculations, and the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the citoyen of being banished for the freedom of his ex- 
pressions on this momentous subject, do not appear to be consi-+ 
dered by our journalist as altogether extravagant or unreasonable. 
* Il auroit été plaisant de voir le citoyen de Genéve, l’ennemi des 
arts, prendre son baton et sortir de Paris en secouant la poussiére 
de ses pieds, pour avoir préché l’évangile de la musique italienne.’ 
After summing up the outrages on common sense committed by 
this strange being in his famous Discours on the Arts and Sciences, 
all this, he adds, would have been forgotten or forgiven, 


* Mais il a combattu la musique frangaise, et avec des raisons trop 
bonnes, trop fortes, et qui paraissent sans réplique. Voila un tort qui 
ne sera jamais oubli¢. Ila pensé avoir une lettre de cachet, ila eté 
bralé en effigie par les musiciens de l’orchestre de ]'Opéra. Jamais on 
n’a vu tant de chaleur et tant d’emportement pour si peu de chose, 
NM, Marmontel a fait ces quatre vers a ce sujet: 

A Rousseay 
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A Rousseau qui répondra? 
Le public par des murmures, 
Les polissons par des injures, 
Et Rameau par un opéra.’ 

Poor Fréron, who is represented as being at the head of the con- 
spirators against Rousseau on this occasion, comes in for the share 
of abuse he is sure to receive from all the adherents of the philoso- 
phical school. ‘ C’est le roi de ces msectes importuns dont parle 
M. Diderot dans l’interprétation de la nature, qui passent les in- 
stans de leur ‘existence éphémére a troubler homme dans ses 
travaux et dans son repos.’ 

On the subject of the famous quarrel between Voltaire and 
Beaumelle, our journalist writes with a great deal of proper warmth 
and feeling. ‘If by the sacrifice of ten years oftmy life | could 
efface the very remembrance of the scandalous quarrels of men of 
letters, and especially of this man whose talents entitle him to the 
highest rank among them, I should think that I had not lived in 
vain for the glory and happiness of human nature.’ 

Among the theatrical bons mots, or rather those of the parterre, 
we stumble on one that is not amiss. An extremely ugly actor 
happened to play the part of Varus on the first representation of 
Voltaire’s Hérode et Mariamne. When his confident says to him, 

* Vous vous troublez, seigneur, et changez de visage,’ 
one of the pit critics cried out, ‘ Laissez-le faire.’ 

Le Kain played the part of Herod, and the resemblance of name 
to that of the performer who has of late occupied the public 
attention in our own country, added perhaps to the feeling of curi- 
osity with which we turned to the criticisms on this prince of French 
tragedians. ‘ Cet acteur supplée par un talent supérieur tout ce qui 
lui manque du cété de la figure et de la voix ; il entraine toujours: 
son grand défaut, et dout il parait contracter ’habitude de jour en 
jour davantage, est de trop raisonner son réle, d’en vouloir faire 
sentir tous les vers, tous Jes mots méme.’ But, from later passages 
in the Correspondence, oue or two of which have been cited already, 
it will appear ‘that the unfavourable part of this opinion did not 
always maintain its ground, and there is assuredly no reason that 
the most minute attention to particular modes of expression and 
action should be at all inconsistent with a grand general conception 
of the character to be represented. 

The number for February, 1757, contains an account of the 
death of the celebrated Fontenelle, and some particulars of his life 
and character, of which we can select only a few slight sketches. 
Born, as we are assured, without genius, he is nevertheless repre- 
sented as having possessed a remarkable influence on the character 
of the age, principally as the first promoter of that philosophical 

spirit 
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spirit so widely extended and generally diffused at the period of his 
death, and also as the father of that ‘ brilliant, mgenious, and 
flowery style’ which met many execrable copyists in his own time, 
and has infected almost all the French writers since his death. As 
a philosopher, he was among the most emineut of the disciples of 
Descartes; and if any thing, says our author, can save him from 
the oblivion into which the apostles of every temporary faith must 
sooner or later fall, it is the real merit of having been the first to 
render philosophy popular among his countrymen. This he is 
said to have accomplished by his Plurality of Worlds and History 
of Oracles, works in which ‘ Jes gens du monde alors si ignorans 
et si bornés, les femmes méme dont les gofits et les occupations 
ont une si grande influence dans ce qui concerne l’esprit et les 
meeurs des frangais, out puisé Jes principes d’une philosophie saine 
et éclairée.’ As for his style, it is observed that if his opinions 
and those of M. de la Mothe had prevailed over the better feelings 
of nature, 


* C’en était fait de notre gofit, nous aurions vu renaitre le siécle des 
Voiture et d’autres écrivains plus minces encore. Nous aurions bien- 
tot ressemblé 4 ces enfans qui troqueraient volontiers l’Hercule Farnese 
ou la Venus de Médicis contre une poupée de nos boutiques de la rue 
Saint-Honoré,’—* Heureusement,’ adds the journalist, ‘la philosophie 
facile et populaire de M. de Voltaire, son style simple, naturel, et ori- 

inal & la fois, le charme inexprimable de son coloris, nous ont bientit 
fait mépriser tous ces tours épigrammatiques, cette précision louche et 
ces beautés mesquines auxquels des copistes sans go({it avaient procuré 
une vogue passagére.” 


We wish that this#femark could be correctly applied to the 
French writers of the present day. But the false, flowery, epi- 
grammatic style is, we believe, too congenial to the French dispo- 
sition to be parted with so easily; and the mfluence even of such 
powers as Voltaire’s will cease to be felt, while ‘ le grand Corneille’ 
will never want hosts of admirers like Fontenelle, who will make 
the radical faults of his genius the objects of their imitation, per- 
haps even unknown to themselves. 

_ Of the personal character of Fontenelle little advantageous is 
said. The extraordinary placidity of temper which must be con- 
sidered as the principal constitutional cause of his very long life 
and the preservation of his faculties to its close, was too nearly 
allied to utter insensibility, not to be the subject of contempt and 
aversion rather than admiration.* ‘ They said of him, and said 
truly, that he, never either laughed or cried.’ 

‘ll 





* We do not know whether an inquiry has ever been instituted into the causes of the 
eatraordinary longevity of Parisian beaux-esprits and men of letters, which appears to 
us, 
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* Tl ne connaissait point le tumulte des passions, les émoticns vio- 
lentes, ni tous ces mouvemens impétueux dont les plus grands hommes 
sont souvent maitrisés; mais aussi son ceur froid et stérile n’avait 
jamais senti le pouvoir enchanteur de la beauté, les impressions vives et 
délicates de la vertu, ni le charme ét la douceur de l’amitié. Quand 
avec ces dispositions on observe religieusement les lois de la société, de 
Vhonneur et de la bienséance publique, on est exempt de reproche, 
mais on n’en est pas moins digne de pitié. Milord Hyde, homme de 
beaucoup de mérite, qui de son cabinet de Paris a dirigé bang 
temps la Chambre Basse de Londres, et qui est mort ici d’une chute de 
cheval & un age peu avancé, disait, & propos de la longue carritre de 
M. de Fontenelle, que pour lui il vivait ses cent ans dans un quart 
dheure. Beau mot, qui prouve si bien les avantages d’une ame sensi- 
ble sur un ceeur qui ne sent rien. Il est difficile de vivre beaucoup 
de temps dans un quart d’heure quand en n’aime que l’épigramme.” ~ 


He was never affected by painting, music, or any of the illusions 
of art. 

* M. Diderot layant vu, il y a deux ou trois ans, pour la premiére 
fois de sa vie, ne put sempécher de verser quelques larmes sur la 
vanité de la gloire littéraire et des choses humaines. M. de Fontenelle 
sen appercut et lui demanda compte.de ses pleurs. J’éprouve, lui ré- 
pondit M. Diderot, un sentiment singulier. Au mot de sentiment, M. 
de Fontenelle l’arréta et lui dit en souriant; Monsieur, il y a quatre- 
vingt ans que jai relégué le sentiment dans l’églogue. Réponse trés- 
propre a sécher les larmes que l’amour de l’humanité et la tendresse 
d’un coeur sensible faisaient couler!” 

A bon mot of Madame de Geoffrin’s is recorded, descriptive of 
the passive temperament of this philosopher, ‘ who used to boast 
that he never willingly asked a favour of ay man, and of whom it 
may be added that he never spontaneously did a kindness to any.’ 
This lady said that there was but one way to make him perform an 
act of friendship or benevolence, and that was to order him to do 
it. He had never any answer to give to i faut. 

Fontenelle was excessively fond of asparagus, particularly when 
dressed with oil. His friend the Abbé Terrasson liked it better 
with butter. One day the Abbé asked his friend to dine with him, 
which the’ other accepted upon a special agreement that half the 
dish of asparagus should be prepared according to his own system 





us, from the obituary contained in these volumes, to be a fact established beyond con- 
troversy. Besides Fontenelle, who told a complete century from his birth, the names 
of Crébillon, Moncrif, Astruc, Henault, Olivet, Mirabaud, and others of less notoriety, 
occur within the space of four or five years, each measuring a space of about ninety 
years on the average. The water drinkers will ascribe it to temperance, and doubtless 
this may have its effect, though mental qualities are also, we suspect, entitled to come 
in for their share; and there are no better guardians of life and health than an imper- 
turbable self-complacency and a succession of eccupation which amuses, without any 
wear and tear of the passions, 5 
°o 
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of cockery. Just before dinner was served the Abbé had the mis- 
fortune to fall off his chair in a fit of apoplexy; Fontenelle rushed 
instantly to the door, and bawled down the kitchen stairs,‘ Tout @ 
Phuile, tout a Phuile.’ 

The ridicule of Grimm is shared in pretty equal proportions by 
two great anti-philosophes, Messrs. Le Franc de Pompignan and 
Palissot. ‘The former is well known as the butt at which Voltaire 
directed so many shafts from his satirical quiver. ‘The following is 

“our author’s account of the speech made by him on his reception 


into the academy, May, 1760. 


‘ M. de Voltaire a dit quelque part, qu’un discours de réception et 
d’entrée a l’académie frangaise était composé de quatre ou cing propo- 
sitions essentielles, La premiére que le Cardinal de Richelieu était un 
grand homme, ce qui n’empéchait pas en second lieu le Chancelier 
Séguier d’étre de son cété ui grand homme, sans compter troisiéme- 
ment que Louis XIV. avait été aussi un grand homme, ainsi que le di- 
recteur, le secrétaire, et méme tous les membres de l’académie; et 
que cinquitmement, lui, récipiendaire, pourrait bien @tre aussi une 
espece de grand homme. M. le F. de Pompignan, en prenant séance & 
lacadémie frangaise, a cru devoir s’écarter, du moins & quelques égards, 
“de la route ordinaire. D’abord il s’est attaché principalement & nous 
-laisser soupgonner que lui, récipiendaire, était un trés grand homme; 
ensuite il convient bien que M. de Maupertuis, auquel il succéde, était 
aussi une esptce de grand homme, ainsi que Richelieu, Séguier, et 
Louis XIV.; mais il s’arréte 1a, et le reste de son discours est une in- 
vective trés forte contre les philosophes et les.gens de lettres de nos 
jours; ce qui fait que, Richelieu, Séguier, Louis XIV. et Maupertuis 
morts, il ne reste, compte fait, de grands hommes & la France, que M. 
le Franc de Pompignand® 


Palissot was the unfortunate author of a comedy entitled ‘ Les 
Philosophes,’ written for the express purpose of turning them into 
ridicule. Ofcourse he does not escape, and these volumes are full 
of epigrams on him and his comedy. ‘ Nos philosophes,’ says 
Grimm, ‘ ont un grand gofit pour la misanthropie. Maupertuis 
écrivait sur le bonheur d'une maniére a faire pleurer. Rousseau 
veut toujours nous faire frémir sur les maux de la vie civile. La 
philosophie de M. d’Alembert n'est guére plus gaie; mais cela 
prouve seulement qu’on peut étre philosophe et fort mécontent de 
son état.’ 

We have on a former occasion noticed Grimm’s démé/és with the 





* The speech of ‘I’Archidiacre Trublet’ (another of those unfortunate offenders against 
the majesty of the philosophes) on his admission to the academy is illustrated by a 
comparison too whirnsical to be passed over. ‘ I] était long et plat comme lépée de 

- Charlemagne.’ Piron used to say that a discours de réception at the academy ought 
never to exceed three words—‘ que le récipiendaire doit dire; “ Messieurs, grand 
merci,” et le directeur lui répondra, “ il n’y a pas de quoi.””’ phil 
1lQ 
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philosopher of Geneva. He seems to have thoroughly under- 
stood the character of that eccentric being from the beginning. 
* Le réle de la singularité réussit toujours a qui a le courage et la 
patience de le jouer. J.J. Rousseau a passé sa vie a décrier les 
grands; ensuite il a dit qu’il n’avait trouvé de l’amitié et des vertus 
que parmi eux.’ And then he relates the anecdote of his dog, 
whom the philosopher christened Duke, because, said he, ‘ il était 
hargneux et petit comme un duc,’—but, afterwards, on his taking 
up his residence in the courtly precincts of Montmorency, altered 
itto Turk. ‘Il est difficile qu’on soit smcérement indifférent sur 
les grands, lorsqu’on s’eu occupe sans cesse. Le vrai philosophe, 
en respectant leur sang, les oublie.’ 

An additional instance of ‘ the ruling passion strong in death’ 
occurs in the account of the exit of a famous French grammarian 
named Restaut, who, not having had time in the course of a very 
long life to make up his mind completely on some important 
points of language, died, with this expression of uncertainty, ‘ Je 
m’en vais donc ; ou je m’en vas—(car il n’y a rien de décidé la- 
dessus)—faire ce grand voyage de l'autre monde.’ 

An anecdote of Roy, a poet and composer of operas, is also to 
the same purpose. ‘ II était depuis plus de dix ans imbécille et 
dévot, aprés avoir été toute sa vie lache et méchant: celas’arrange trés 
bien ensemble. Il.est tombé dans la caducité a force de coups de 
baton. Roy ne se reprochait pas trop ses méchancetés ; ce qu'il 
se reprochait le plus, c'est d’avoir fait des opéras dont la morale 
voluptueuse s’accorde si mal avec la morale chrétienne; et quand 
son confesseur, pour Je tranquilliser, l’assurait que tout cela était 
oublié, le pénitent s’écriait avec componetion, “ Ah! Monsieur, 
ils sont trop beaux pour que la Frauce les oublie jamais.” II au- 
rait pu mourir tranquille depuis longtems, s’il n‘avait eu d'autres 
péchés a se reprocher.’ 

The ‘ ruling passion’ is again strongly exemplified in M. de la 
Condamine, whose insatiable curiosity led him to witness the exe- 
cution of Damien. He made his way through the crowd close to 
the executioner’s elbow, and there stood with pocket-book and 
pencil in his hand, while, at every tug of the pincers or blow of 
the iron bar he exclaimed with agonizing impatience, ‘ “ Qu’est ce 
qu'il dit ?”—Les satellites de Maitre Charlot voulurent l’écarter 
comme un importun; mais le bourreau leur dit; “ Laissez, Mon- 
sieur est un amateur.” 

Upon the same principle of curiosity he appears to have been 
constantly present at the self-inflicted martyrdoms of those wretched 
nuns who, under the appellation of Convulsionnaires, actually un- 
derwent, at several times, and before a great number of witnesses, 
the sufferings of crucifixion. The history of these most extraordi- 
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nary instances of delusion is here detailed with great minnteness, 
and is sufficient to fill the soul with astonishment and horror. 

A story is told of Armand, the patriarch of the French stage, 
receiving the last sacrament, against which he had strenuously com- 
bated with all the perseverance of a maitre philosophe; at the re- 
quest of his friend Préville ; and this, says Grimm, recals to me 
another pathetic sermon preached under similar circumstances. A 
favourite femme de chambre of a lady of quality, young and pretty, 
-took it into her head to die en phii , and her mistress having 
exhausted all the arguments could think of to no purpose, a 
fellow-servant undertook the pious office of persuasion, and pledged 
herself for-her success. ‘ Elle entra en effet dans la chambre de sa 
camarade, et lui dit: Eh bien, Mademoiselle, qu’est ce donc ?— 
Comment donc ?—Pourquoi donc ?—Fi douc !— Eh bien donc !— 
Allons donc !’—The dying soubrette had no answer to make to 
such excellent reasons, and resigned herself imto the hands of the 
curé, 

The death of the Marquis de Maugiron, an accomplished pro- 
fligate, who fell a sacrifice to his excessive debaucheries at an early 
age, after having been for some years pointed at in the streets with 
the appellation of ‘ un cours de morale ambulant,’ gives occasion 
to some excellent remarks on a class of persons very numerous in. 
the beau monde, elsewhere as well as at Paris. The description 
of his character is thus concluded. J : 

* Il joignait & ses vices une malpropreté dégoftante ; et malgré tout 
cela, la facilité de ses maniéres, sa douceur et sa gaicté, le rendaient 
trés-aimable dans la société; il y portait ce je ne sais quoi de piquant 
qu’on trouve aux gens desprit sans caractere : le défaut de nerf d'un cdté, 
et de l'autre la finesse eta vivacité de leur esprit les rendent sans cesse 
vacillans ; leur conversation est pleine de traits; mais quand ces traits 
ne font pas leur effet sur le champ, ils sont désargonnés, parcequ’ils ne 
sont jamais stirs du prix de ce quiils disent. Cela fait qu’'ils tatent sans 
cesse le terrein; que les traits que leur esprit fournit semblent plutdt 
leur échapper malgré eux, et qu’ils ont l’air de se moquer autant d’eux- 
mémes que des autres. Je ne connais rien de plus amusent dans un 
cercle que cette espéce de tournure, et rien de moins propre & un come 
merce d'amitié ; aussi les gens aimables de cette trempe sont condamnés 
4 représenter toute leur vie dans un cercle pour l’amusement des assistans. 
Ils ont encore une petite pointe de méchanceté, un penchant a la mo- 
querie, dont leurs meilleurs amis ne sauraient étre garantis. Leur reli- 
gion n’est pas a l’épreuve d’un bon mot; mais on aurait tort de deur en 
faire un cnme, ils n’ont pas la force d’en commettre.’ 

To conclude our chapter on deathbeds, this same Marquis de 
Maugiron deserves a niche by the statue of Petronius, for the Epi 
curean grace of his exit. He was taken ill at the house of his rela- 
tion the Bishop of Valence, in Dauphiné ; and while all the clergy 

° 
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of the cathedral were preparing a suitable pomp for the departure 
of his soul, he contrived to give them the slip, saying to the physi- 
cian at his bedside, ‘ Je vais bien les attraper: ils croient me tenir, 
et je m’en vais’-—then turned his head away, and expired. An hour 
before his death, he made some verses on his own condition; and 
the Epicurean school scarcely ever furnished a prettier copy on, 
such an occasion. 
Tout meurt, je m’en apercois bien ; 
Tronchin, tant fete dans le monde, 
Ne saurait prolonger mes jours d’une seconde ; 
Ni Daumont en retrancher rien. 
Voici donc mon heure derniére ; 
Venez, bergéres et bergers, 
Venez me fermer la paupiére ; 
Qu’au murmure de vos baisers 
Tout doucement mon ame soit éteinte. 
Finir ainsi dans les bras de l'amour, 
C’est du trépas ne point sentir l’atteinte, 
C’est s’endormir sur la fin d'un beau jour. 


Tt was very handsome in M. de Maugiron, adds Grimm, to pay 
such a compliment to the life he had spent, calling it ‘un beau 
jour,’ when at least half of it had been consumed in the most mise- 
rable torments, the consequence of his vices,—‘ et c’est avoir fini 
ce beau jour mieux qu’a lui n’appartenait.’ 3 

We still owe our readers a few particulars of the rival heroes of 
French philosophy, and with these we shall bid adieu to this enter- 
taining correspondence. 

The history of Voltaire’s quarrel with La Harpe, as recorded in 
these volumes, tells as much to the advantage of Voltaire’s genero- 
sity and forbearance, as to the disparagement of the other's grati- 
tude and honesty. 

_Of the celebrated Madame Denis the following account is 
given. , 

‘ Cette nice, que sa résidence auprés de son onclea rendue célébre, 
est veuve d’un commissaire des guerres : elle a passé sa jeunesse a Lille, 
od son mari exercait sa charge ; elle jouaillait autrefois du clavecin, et 
passait pour habile dans le temps od une piéce de Couperin ou de Ra- 
meau était regardée comme le chef-d’ceuvre de l’exécution musicale. 
Dieu la fit sans esprit, et la doua d’une ame bourgeoise, ornée de toutes 
les qualités assortissantes: elle est ce qu'on appelle dans la société, une 
bonne femme, expression qui ne suppose aucune vertu, aucune bonté 
effectives. La nature l’avoit faite pour végéter paisiblement, faire sa 
partie de piquet avec les commises du voisinage, et s‘entretenir des. 
nouvelles insipides du quartier; mais le hasard lui ayant donné pour 
oncle le premier homme de la nation, elle a appris & parler de belles- 


. lettres et de thédtre comme un serin apprend-a siffler. Dans le temps 
hon : que 
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que M. de Voltaire était & Berlin, elle fit une comédie, que les comé- 
diens par attachement pour cet homme illustre, ne voulurent pas jouer. 
Lorsque la Coquette Corrigée, de feu Lanoue, parut au théatre, Madame 
Denis prétendit que les plus belles situations et les meilleurs vers de sa 
piéce lui avaient été pillés; elle a fait depuis, pendant son séjour a Fer- 
ney, une tragédie-qu’elle n’a jamais pu faire lire & son oncle, quelques 
instances qu'elle lui en ait faites.’ 

Voltaire’s famous act of conformity in the celebration of Easter 
at the parish church of Ferney in the year 1768,—an act elevated 
to so much fanciful importance and so differently spoken of accord- 
ing to the tempers and pare of the relaters, occupies several 
pages of this journal, and is introduced in a manner not very reve- 
rent indeed, but which affords a tolerable specimen of the wit of 
the philosophical circles on this and similar occasions. 


* Parmi les différentes histoires qu’on a débitées ici depuis deux mois, 
sur le compte de l’illustre patriarche de Ferney, il y en avait une presque 
prophétique et d’ailleurs trés-merveilleuse. On disait que M. de Vol- 
taire, se promenant, aprés le départ de Madame Denis, solitairement 
aux environs de son chateau, avait rencontré un chartreux, et qu’aprés 
sétre entretenu avec lui fort long-temps, il avait quitte Ferney en 
secret, et s’était rendu & la grande chartreuse 4 Dauphine, pour y prendre 
Phabit de novice. Ce conte ridicule eut lair d’une prophetie, lorsqu’on 
apprit, peu de jours aprés, que M. de Voltaire’ avait fait ses paques le 
jour de Paques méme avec toute la ferveur d’un prosélyte et toute la 
pompe d’un seigneur de paroisse. Il avait fait venir de Lyon six gros 
cierges ; et les faisant porter devant lui avec un missel, escorté par deux 
gardes-chasse et suivi de tout son nombreux domestique, il s’est rendu 
a l’église de Ferney, ov il a regu la communion de la main de son curé. 
Apres cette cérémonie, il a address¢ aux assistans un discours pathe- 
tique sur le vol. Ce discours, commengant par les mots, La lot naturelle 
est la plus ancienne, fit d’abord palir tout le clergé, c'est a dire le cure, 
qui le représentait ; mais l’orateur ne disant rien que de trés chrétien, 
le clergé se remit peu & peu de safrayeur. L’orateur finit son discours 
édifiant, en fixant des yeux un de ses paysans qu'il soupgonnait de l’avoir 
volé, et en disant que les voleurs ¢taient obligés & restitution entre les 
mains de leur curé, ou bien, s’'ils aimaient mieux, entre les mains de 
leur seigneur. Le discours fini, le seigneur de Ferney demanda a son 
curé un re¢u de tout, et reprit avec sa procession le chemin du chi 
teau, en repassant le ruisseau qui le s¢pare de léglise.’ 

This event seems to have spread astonishment and consternation 
through the different lodges of the fraternity in all parts of Europe, 
and Madame du Deffand wrote instantly, in the name of all those 
of Paris, to inquire into the motives of so alarming a conduct. 
Voltaire answered, with the most perfect naiveté, ‘ Qu’il ne sait 
pourquoi on fait taut de bruit d'une chose si simple’—but a letter 
of his to the Count d’Argental written two days before the cere- 
mony took place, furnishes a better clue to his real principles, ns 
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will serve at the same time as a pretty easy solution to most of the 
apparént contradictions that involved the latter years of his life. 


* Vous me demandez pourquoi j’ai chez moi un jésuite. Je voudrais 
en avoir deux; et si on me fache, je me ferai communier eux deux 
fois parjour. Je ne veur point étre martyr @ mon dge. Pai beau tra- 
vailler sans relache au sitcle de Louis XIV.; j’ai beau voyager avec 
une princesse de Babylune, m’amuser a faire des tragedies et des co- 
médies, étre agriculteur et. magon,—on s‘obstine & m’imputer toutes les 
nouveautés dangereuses qui paraissent. Il yaun M, P. a Paris qui 
fait venir toutes les brochures imprimées & Amsterdam, chez Marc- 
Michel-Rey. Ce libraire, qui est celui de Jean-Jacques, les met pro- 
bablement sous mon nom. I! est physiquement impossible que j’aie pa 
suffire &composer toutes ces rapsodies; n’importe, on me les attribue 
pour me perdre. : 

* J’ai lu la Relation* dont vous me parlez, Elle n'est point du tout 
modérée, comme on vous l’a dit; elle me parait trés-outrageante pour 
les juges. Jugez donc, mon cher ange, quel doit étre mon état. . Ca- 
lomnie continuellement, condamné sras étre entendu, je passe mes 
derniers jours dans une crainte trop fondée. Cinquante ans de travaux 
ne mont fait que cinquante ennemis de plus; et je suis toujours prét & 
aller chercher ailleurs, non pas le repos, mais la sécurité. Si la na~ 
ture ne m’avait pas donné deux antidotes excellens, l’amour du travail 
et la gaieté, il y a longtemps que je serais mort de désespoir.’ 

Voltaire carried on, for several years, with M. Damilaville, a 
clerk in a government office, a familiar correspondence, which ter- 
minated only with the death of the latter. e best portion of 
this correspondence has, we believe, been published, m the differ- 
ent collections of the works of Voltaire, but many of the letters 
are given for the first time in the present publication, and may be 
of importance to some future biographer, though we have found 
none of them of sufficient interest to furnish apy extracts. : 

This friend of Voltaire’s, Grimm says, ‘ ne‘ ressemtblait pas 2 
son correspondant ;’ he ‘had neither grace, nor liveliness, nor edu- 
cation, nor knowledge of the world. ‘ Le Baron d’Holbach l’appe- 
lait plaisamment le gobe-mouche de la philosophie. He was to 
Voltaire what Grimm himself was to his illustrious employers, the 
purveyor of Parisian small-talk, but to have been indif- 
ferently qualified for the charge. But Voltaire’s native genius and 
apprehension more than amply supplied the defects of his corre- 
spondent. 

We must now take our leave of the patriarch; and it is perhaps 
time that we should bid a final adieu to our amusing journalist ; 





: ® He alludes to an account of ‘the ‘affair of Abbeville, where the Chevalier de La 
Barre, a young officer, was beheaded in the year 1765, upon a charge of impiety. - 
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but we are still detained by a few passages relative to the life and 
character of Rousseau ; the first that occurs to us we are the less 
willing to pass over, because it is connected with the names of two 
very celebrated countrymen of our own. 


- -* Jean Jacques Rousseau a fait son entrée daris Paris le 17 Décembre 
dernier (1765). Le lendemain il s’est rendu au Laxembourg en 
habit arménien; mais comme personne n’était prévenu, personne, n’a 
rofité du spectacle. M. le prince de Conti I’a logé dans|’enceinte du 
‘emple, a I’hétel de St. Simon, od le dit arménien a eu tous les jours 
nombreuse cour en hommes et en femmes. II s’est aussi promené tous 
les jours & une certaine heure sur le boulevart, dans la partie la plus 
proche de son logement. Cette affectation de se montrer en public, 
sans nécessité, en dépit du décret de prise de corps, a choqué le mi- 
nistére, qui avait cédé aux instances de ses protecteurs en lui accord- 
ant la permission de traverser le royaume pour se rendre en Angleterre. 
On lui a fait dire, par la police, de partir sans autre délai, s’il ne vou- 
Jait pas étre arrété ; en conséquence, il quittera Paris samedi 4 Jan- 
vier, accompagné de M. David Hume, qui repasse en Angleterre, mais 
qui se propose, s'il faut Yen croire, de revenir passer beaucoup de 
temps 4 Paris. M. Hume doit aimerla France. I! y a recu l’accueil 
le plus distingué et le plus flatteur. Paris et la course sont disputé 
Yhonneur de se surpasser. Cependant M. Hume est bien aussi hardi 
dans ses écrits philosophiques qu’aucun philosophe de France. Ce qu'il 
y a encore de plaisant, c’est que toutes les jolies femmes se le sont ar- 
raché, et que le gros philosophe écossais s'est plu dans leur société. 
C'est un excellent homme, que David Hume; il est naturellement se- 
rein, il entend finement; il dit quelquefois avec sel, quoiqu’il parle 
u; mais il est lourd, il n’a ni chaleur, ni grace, ni agrément dans 
esprit, ni rieu qui soit propre a s‘allier au ramage de ces charmantes 
petites machines qu’on appelle jolies femmes. O que nous sommes ua 
drole de peuple! 
* Pour revenir & Jean Jacques, voici une lettre qui a couru & Paris, 
pendant son séjour, et qui a eu un grand succes. 


‘6 Lettre du Roi de Prusse @ M. Rovsszav. 


’ Vous avez renoncé & Gendve, votre patrie; vous vous ¢tes fait 
chasser de la Suisse, pays tant vanté dans vos écrits; la France vous a 
décrété: venez donc chez moi. J'admire vos talens, je m’amuse de 
vos réveries, qui, soit dit en passant, vous occupent trop et trop long 
temps. Il faut, & la fin, étre sage et heureux. Vous avez fait assez 
rler de vous par des singularités peu convenables a un veritable grand 
omme. Démontrez a vos ennemis que vous pouvez quelquefvis avoir 
le sens commun; cela les fachera sans vous faire tort. Mes états yous 
ofirent une retraite paisible ; je veux vous faire du bien, et je vous en 
ferai si vous le trouvez bon; mais si vous vous obstinez & rejeter mes 
secours, attendez-vous que je ne le dirai & personne. Si vous persistes 
@ vous creuser J’esprit pour trouver de nouveaux malheurs, —_ 
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les tels que vous voudrez. Je suis roi, je puis vous en procurer au gré 
de vos souhaifs; et ce qui, sirement, ne vous arrivera pas vis-a-vis 
de vos ennemis, je cesserai de vous persécuter, quand vous cesserez de 
mettre votre gloire 4 l’étre.” 


This letter, as every one knows, is a mere mystification of the 
poor philosopher. A few months after we have the following ac- 
count of its consequences. 


‘ M. Rousseau a pris trés au grave la lettre du roi de Prusse, fa- 
briquée ‘4 Paris par M. Walpole. Il est naturellement porté a croire 
aux complots, aux noirceurs; ainsi, selon Jui, cette lettre couvre un 
grand mysttre de la plus profonde iniquité. Tout ce mystére se réduit 
a égayer un peu le public aux dépens d’un auteur qui n’est pas gai. 
Si le monarque prenait les chowes aussi vivement que l’auteur ; si F'ré- 
deric était de l’humeur de Jean Jacques, cette lettre pourrait devenir 
le sujet d’une guerre sanglante. Elle a été imprimée en frangais et en 
anglais dans les papiers publics de Londres, et M. Rousseau vient 
d’écrire & ce sujet, A l’auteur du London Chronicle, ia lettre suivante. 

“ Vous avez manqué, monsieur, au respect que tout particulier doit 
aux tétes couronnées, en attribuant publiquement au roi de Prusse 
une lettre pleine d’extravagance et de méchanceté, dont, par cela seul, 
vous deviez savoir qu’il ne pouvait étre Pauteur. Vous avez méme osé 
transcire sa signature, comme si vous l’aviez vue écrite de sa main. 
Je vous apprends, monsieur, que cette lettre a été fabriquée A Paris, 
et, ce qui navre et déchire mon ceur, que l’imposture a des complices 
en Angleterre.—Vous devez au roi de Prusse, d la vérité, et & moi, 
d'imprimer la lettre qué je vous écris, et que je signe, en réparation 
d’une faute que vous vows reprocheriez sans doute, si vous saviez de 
quelles noirceurs vous vous rendez l’instrument. Je vous fais, mon- 
sicur, mes sincéres salutations. 


Signé “ J. J. ROUSSEAU.” 


The history of the rupture between Rousseau and Hume is 
given with much spirit, and we cannot help entering a little in- 
to it, especially as an opportunity is afforded by the censure of a 
Parisian, for renewing our charge on the subject of Parisian fri- 
volity. 

* Il_y a environ trois mois,’ (this is written, Oct. 1776,) ‘ qu’on recut 
& Paris les premiéres nouvelles de la brouillerie de J. J. Rousseau avec 
M. Hume. | Excellente pature pour les oisifs! Aussi une déclaration 
de guerre entre deux grandes puissances de |’Europe n’aurait pu faire 
plus de bruit que cette querelle. Je dis & Paris; car & Londres, od il y a 
des acteurs plus importans & siffler, on suta peine la rupture survenue 
entre Vex-«itoyen de Geneve et le philosophe d’Ecosse; et les Anglais 
furent assez sots pour s’occuper moins de cette grande affaire que de la 
formation du nouveau ministére et du changement du grand nom de Pitt 
en celuide comte de Chatham. A_ Paris, toute autre nouvelle fut rayée 
de la liste des sujets d’entretien pendant plus de huit jours, et la célé- 
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brité des deux combattans qu’on se flattait de voir incessamment aux 
prises, absorba toute l’attention du public. Les partisans de M. Rous- 
seau furent d’abord un peu étourdis de‘ ce coup imprévu, et il survint 
& ses dévotes des migraines effroyables. Jusqu’é ce moment toutes 
les personnes avec lesquelles M. Rousseau s’était brouillé, aprés en 
avoir regu des bienfaits, et il n'y en a pas mal, avaient toujours été 
condamnées dans son parti, sans autre forme de’procts. Plus ces per 
sonnes mettaient de reserve dans leurs procédés énvers Villustre J. J., 
moins elles daignérent s’en plaindre, plus elles étaient soupgonnées, et 
souvent accuses assez hautement par ses dévots d’avoir eu des torts 
essentiels envers- lui. On ne pouvait prendre la méme tournure & 
Végard de David Hume. La joie qu’on avait ressentie de sa liaison avee 
J.J. était trop récente. D ailleurs, la droiture et la bonhommie de M. 
Hume étaient trop bien établies en Fragce ; les partisans de M, Rous- 
seau avaient eux-mémes tant vanté la chaleur avec laquelle son nouveau 
bienfaiteur avait travaillé pour lui procurer un sort heureux et tranquille 
en Angleterre! et tout a coup le bon David se plaint d’étre outrage par 
son ami J. J. de la maniére la plus singuliéreet la plus indigne! Cette 


4 


aventure jeta le parti dans une étrange perpléxité. 


On the subject of the publication by Hume of the correspondence 
between him and Rousseau, in the advertisement to which it is said 
that, in rendering their dissension public, the editor has yielded 
with great repugnance to the solicitations of his friends, Grimm 
makes an excellent remark which it will be well to bear in mind 
ander all similar circumstances. 


‘ En effet, si vous étes forcé de plaider votre cause devant le public, 
je vous plaindrai de tout mon ceeur; si vous vous avisez de vous soumet- 
tre sans nécessité 4. sa décision, je vous trouverai bien sot. Comptes 
que sa malignité ne cherche qu’a rire & yos dépens, et qu’il lui est fort 
indifferent de rendre justice & qui il appartient. Cette indifference 
n'est pas méme si opposée a |’équité naturelle, qu’on ne puisse la justi- 
fier; car de quel droit vous croyez-vous un personnage assez impor- 
tant pour me faire perdre mon temps avec vos tracasseries ?” 


From the subject of this warfare, the Baron passes to his own 
ancient friendship for Rousseau and its rupture, and declares the 
principles by which he had subsequently been guided in speaking or 
writing concerning him. He then puts himself in the situation of 
Hume, and declares how he should have acted in similar circum- 
stances. For the sake of the light it throws upon his own cha- 
racter, we think it worth while to transcribe this passage. 


‘ En conséquence de mon plan de conduite que je suis obligé de re- 
garder comme excellent, sous peine de cesser d’étre moi, voici com- 
ment j’aurais fait 4 la place de M. Hume, qui était de tout point autre- 
ment avantageuse que la mienne. En recevant la lettre douce et honnéte 
du 23 Juin, & laquelle je pouvais et devais si peu m‘attendre, moi, gros 
David Hume, je me serais d’abord frotté les yeux ; ensuite, restant un 
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peu étourdi, mon serait devenu aussi fixé et aussi prolongé que 
ce jour & jamais terrible et mémorable of David regarda Jean Jacques ; 
mais, ce mouvement de surprise , jaurais mis cette lettre dans me 
poche. Le lendemain, j'aurais écrit & mon ami J. J., pour le remer- 
cier de la bonne opinion dont il m’honorait, et de la couleur qu’il sae 
vait donner & mes services et 4 mes plus tendres soins, et puis je lui aurais 
souhaité le bon soir pour toute sa glorieuse vie. Le surlendemain, je 
n’y aurais plus pensé, ou sij’en avais ressenti quelque peine malgré moi, 
jen aurais écrit & Madame la Comtesse de Bou ers & Paris, pour la 
remercier de m’avoir emp&té d’un aussi joli sujet. Mais ni le surlende- 
main, ni aucun lendemain de I’année, je n’aurais consénti de mettre le 
public dans la confidence d’un procés qui ne lui importe en aucune 
maniére.’ 

Upon the whole, the publication of this Correspondence may 
be regarded as having completed all that was yet wanting to our 
information on the subject of Parisian literature during the last 
century, and as having added to the list of its most eminent cultivators 
a writer whose name indeed was sometimes heard of, but of whose 
talents the world was entirely ignorant, except so far as it might 
choose to take on credit the few notices respecting it to be found 
in the works of his friends and coritemporaries. The eighteenth 
century, with all its virtues and its vices, will be familiarly known. 
to posterity in its portraiture; and this work is one of those that 
will long preserve the minute traits which constitute the accuracy of 
the resemblance. 





Art. X. 1. The School for Wits, or the Cream of the Jests ; 
selected by Ralph Wewitzer. Svo. pp. 306. London. Mil- 
ler. 1814. 

2. The Flowers of Wit, or a Choice Collection of Bon Mots, both 
ancient and modern; with biographical and critical Remarks: 
by the Rev. Henry Kett, author of the Elements of General. 
Kaowtedge ; Emily, a modern tale, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo, 
pp. 438. London. Lackington, Allen, and Co. 1814. 


MAN is but a weak creature ;—fatiguing himself and his fellows 
with unnecessary complaints, and perpetually anticipating. 
evils which may never happen. If a great genius springs up, his 
admiration for such a phenomenon is immediately checked by the 
gelling reflexion, that when once the present wonder is no more, 

chasm left by its loss will never be filled up. The old are but 


too fond of tantalizing and torturing the rising generation with 
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encomiums on the extraordinary men and things of their time, and 
with assurances that such men and things will never again be geen. 
They are continually doubting the bounty of nature; and it must 
be confessed that nature takes, in » ample revenge of their 
distrust. We have been led into grave and philosophical re- 
flections by the contemplation of the two works before us. How 
often have we heard the daudator temporis acti whine over the 
praises of the late Mr. Joseph Miller, of facetious fame! How 
often heard him pronounce with an oracular elevation of hand and 
voice that no lofty genius would ever arise to serve up to the lovers 
of mirth and fun such another exquisite treat as that great master 
had provided for them! In scorn, however, of such bodings, the 
Rev. Henry Kett is risen up with no inglorious prospects of sur- 
passing his predecessor ; nor he alone, but Mr. Ralph Wewitzer, 
witb equal pretensions, and with no less flattermg views of priority. 

There is concord among serpents, but not among wits; else we 
do not see why, with a little management, this merry triumvirate, 
might not contrive to squeeze themselves into the chair of the two 
kings of Brentford, where they might sit close packed and smiling, 
* and smelling to one nosegay ;’ but as this cannot be, we must 
endeavour to settle their respective claims. Mr. Joseph Miller we 
suspect to be, in the language of Horace, an ancient good and 
true: he is of course exempt from our jurisdiction, which can 
therefore only take cognizance of the remaining two. — ; 

Mr. Kett enters the lists ‘ with a bill on his neck,’ declaring 
himself to be the author of the Elements of General Knowledge, 
Emily, et cetera, et cetera; and moreover a reverend divine; and 
though it might at first puzzle some people to discover how his divi- 
nity should propel him to the compilation of a Jest Book, yet he 
himself accounts for this so naturally and modestly, that all amaze- 
ment at his enterprize vanishes. : 

‘ If an apology for such a pursuit as this should be thought proper, 
to soften the asperity of certain fastidious critics, an apology may easily 
be urged. The compiler of this work, from its desultory and entertain- 
ing nature, found it calculated to employ and to amuse the hours of 
frequent indisposition ; and when he enjoyed a better state of health, 
jt served as a relaxation from his more arduous and tmportant studies, the 
results of which are laid before the public. Considered in this latter point 
of view, such a literary pursuit has the sanction of most respect, 
examples. Julius Caesar did not think it derogatory to jis talents, his 
rank, and Ais exalted offices, to make a collection of apophthegms. 
Did not ‘Tacitus the philosophical historian, Plutarch one of the-best 
moral writers of antiquity, and Valerius Maximus, a Roman of illus- 
trious family and high military distinction, compose similar works? And 
in later times, have not Erasmus the great critic and theologian, a 
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. den the most eminent antiquary, and Lord Bacon the prince of modern. 
philosophers, diversified their studies, and added to their reputation by 
making such collections? Can it be thought absurd or culpable, that 
a student, wearied by the labour of instructing others, and wishing to 
relax from the severity of professional pursuits, should seek for occa- 
sional repose of mind in biography and miscellaneous reading ?'—Intro- 
duction, p. xviii. 

This seems to us so satisfactory an answer to ‘ all fastidious cri- 
tics,’ that we forbear quoting the rest of the apology ; and for our 
own part ‘we feel completely touched with that ‘ enthusiasm’ for 
jokes which Mr. Kett is so anxious to inspire, From persons of 
enlarged and liberal minds he has nothing to fear; but his greatest 
enemies will be those dull, every-day people, who come with com- 
mon understandings and common sense, and provokingly expect to 
find the same qualities in what is set before them. 

Bat we pass on to his rival. Mr. Wewitzer comes forward with 
no addition to his name in his title-page, but takes care in a spirited 
and highly poetical Dedication to Mr. Sheridan, to inform us that 
he is the same Wewitzer, 

—————. ‘ who humbly plays his part 

* Though vet’ran in the “Thespian ce: : 
_ "There is perhaps something too refined in Mr. Wewitzer’s thus 
suppressing his attributes from our first glance, and we are free to 
confess that we rather approve of Mr. Kett’s open and ingenuous 
avowal of his works, notwithstanding any prejudice that may be 
thereby. occasioned to his present undertaking. Besides, the title 
of Mr. Kett’s book is evidently preferable to Mr. Wewitzer’s ; 
there is on the one hand a sort of mysterious dread (imbibed in our 
earlier days) that pervades our frames at the very word ‘ school ; 
while on the other, there is something so delightfully refreshing in 
the florescent appellation of Mr, Kett’s volumes, that lilies and 
larkgpurs, dandelions and daisies, involuntarily spring up before us, 
at its enunciation, 

But it is time to give our readers some insight to the systems 
pursued by these swo frisking votaries of Momus. Mr. Wewitzer, 
m an elegant and sensible preface, sets out at large his ideas on sucly 
an undertaking ; and having premised that ‘ the compiler of a Jest 
Book puts on his boldest suit of mirth, and courts laughter in its 
broadest form, which, as he justly adds, is his great, his primary 
object,’ shews distinctly the requisites for the enterprize. After a 
few novel and useful observations, the leaf turns over, and the great 
work begins. The collection is well arranged, and every joke is 
aptly introduced by a short sentence explaining its nature and cha- 
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racter. About the middle of his volume he presents us with some 
* Parisian Jeu d’Esprits,’ (he is not very nice about French plurals,) 
and at the last we dre enlivened by a well-chosen stock of epigrams 
and epitaphs, ‘Of the author’s style we think it needless'to give a 
very long specimen, and shall therefore dismiss Mr. Wewitzer with 
quoting the following article, not as one of the newest jokes, but 
as certainly one of the very best. of his book. 


* APPROPRIATE TExt, 
po The first time = care went to rowel > rghany ‘seaed 
r the university, appeared natu gaping e 
things in the youthful minister's gift. Dr. Paley cae preached before 
him, chose this text: “ There is a lad here that hath two barley-loaves 


and three.small fishes, but what are these among so many ?’”—p. 145,° 


Whether Mr. Kett, in the course of his ‘ elegant enjoyment,’ has, 
like his rival, courted laughter with much diligent anxiety, he does not 
exactlyinform us. But we think ourselves warranted in assuring him 
that, if such be the case, his courtship is by no means unsuccessful. 
He is rather more em oe ee in the arrangement of his work, 
and divides his regular orthodox jests into two leading branches. 
¢ re referred to their — and Soe po of those 
au phabetically arranged. 11. Bon Mots, chiefly anony- 
mous, of various descriptions, sublime, satirical, humorous, &c. &c.” 
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French, English, and Bulls. We own we looked the 
usual addition of ‘ Toasts and Sentiments,’ but grieved are we to 
say that neither Mr. Kett nor his rival has favoured us with this, 
uable addendum; and we leave it to the former to consider, 
whether, in his next relaxation ‘ from more arduous and important, 
duties,’ he may not yet ‘ add something to his reputation,’ (great ag 
the t work se makes it,) by so creditable and useful a 
uction. The work contains two several introductions; the one 
peneral, and the other exclusively written to usher in the puns. 
is last critically analyzes the nature of puns, marks out the ge- 
tera, and determiues the species, and displays considerable logical 


In his levviactut General he gives the following admirable. 
definition of wit; a thing hitherto, though ‘ much talked of, not to 
be defined.’ 

eos ee vy mes oo nee talent as * . oe 
ma said to t species of genius w displays itself, not in long 
and deliberate compositions, such as epic tragedy, but i 
the short and rapid sallies of penal a2 Svar a P- z er 
This is excellent, and shews the futility of looking for ben he 
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where but in talk; and as wit and genius are convertible terms, 
let no one henceforth seek for genius in long works, 

Mr. Kett, like Mr. Wewitzer, introduces his jokes (we thank 
him for having numbered them, as we are now enabled to inform 
our readers that they amount to 886) with a characteristic title ; 
and as the first crowd of bon mots are ranged under the names of 
their authors, he introduces the authors themselves with several 
novel and ious remarks. He observes that Aristides was 
surnamed. the ‘ Just;’ slightly hints that Bias was one of the seven 
wise men of Greece ; ventures an opinion that Boileau was* pro- 
bably the author of L’Art, Poetique; and declares that the family 
of the. Haddocks were very remarkable at sea. This order of ar- 
rangement is exceedingly happy, and our reverend lover of fun has 
made excellent use of it: for as he is to give one or two bon 
mots of one particular character, he usually contrives to lay before 
us (not the best as some thoughtless people would have done, but) 
something rather meagre and mediocre, and by stimulating us. to 
find out better things for ourselves of these illustrious personages, 


evidently promotes research in a very high degree. His superiority 
over his rival is, indeed, in this part of his book, very conspicuous; 
for while Mr. Wewitzer contents himself with giving the precious 
morsels to ‘ a wag,’—a ‘ wicked punster, —an ‘ unlucky rogue,’ &c. 
Mr. Kett boldly brings forward the names of Fox, Sheridan, North, 


and others; and this too in the very same jokes that his rival had 
loosely appropriated as we have said; it being observable that these 
two authors, or compilers, (as they modestly call themselves, have 
tly set down exactly the same bon mots, 

ut to come to the point proposed,—we confess, upon the whole, 
that there is considerable difficulty in the task of exactly apportion- 
ing their superiority, and we heartily wish that Plutarch were alive 
to do it for us. Each has his merits; but Mr. Kett certainly dis- 
covers rather more research than his rival ; having eollected from 
the highest sources to the lowest,—from the classic pages of the 
Cheeronean to the shop-window of Messrs. Bowles and Carver 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard. If, therefore, we lean (we admit the 
possibility of prejudice) to Mr. Kett rather than to Mr. Wewitzer, 
we beseech Mr. Wewitzer to take it in good part, and to consider 
with what dazzling qualities Mr. Kett steps before us; as the fellow 
of a co ; as a bachelor in divinity; and to crown all, as the 
* author of the Elements of General Knowledge, Emily, &c. &c.’ 





* See Title Voltaire, Joke 636. 
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Awr. XI—1. The Corsair, a Tale, "By Lord Byron. London; 
Murray. 1814. 8vo. pp. 108, , 

2. Lara, a Tale. London; Murray, 1814. Foolscap 8vo, 
pp. 128. 


WHEN a young man, of a lively and vigorous mind, is oncé 

fairly possessed by the demon of poetry, he can no longer 
be considered as a free agent; but must in equity be absolved 
from the performance of any resolutions, which he may have 
formed without duly weighing the uncertain duration of his sane 
intervals, and the probable recurrence of his paroxysms of inspira- 
tion. It was therefore without very poignant feelings of alarm, 
that we perused the dedication of the Corsair, in which Lord 
Byron communicated to his friend Mr. Moore, as well as to the 
public, bis intention ‘ to tempt no further the award of gods, men, 
nor columns.’ We presumed that the years of probationary silence 
which his Lordship then meditated, would be likely to be curtailed 


of their usual complement of weeks and days, or that some addi- 
tional ‘ last words’ would intervene between his solemn farewel to 
thepress, and his actual abstinence from metre. Such abstinence, 
perhaps, could only be ensured by his death, and possibly, even 
then, as in the case of the earlier Orphets, ‘ the vox ipsa et fri- 


gida lingua’ might have survived the remainder of his person, and 
whispered to the winds and floods some portion of what is now 
expanded into the poem of Lara. 
- Why this work has been published anonymously, and why it has 
been ushered into the world in company with the bighly refined, 
but somewhat insipid, pastoral tale of Jacqueline, we have not 
been told; but as: we are authorized, by an advertisement prefixed 
to this oddly assorted couple of stories, to conjecture that Lara 
was written by the author of the Corsair, and intended as a sequel 
to that tale, we venture to include them both in the same article, 
and to analyse them in succession. ‘ 
The scene of the Corsair is laid in one of the Cyclades, and the 
m commences with a sort of song intended for the amusement 
of the crew of this ‘ pirate’s isle’ during their listless hours of idle- 
ness on shore, and recommended to them by containing an encomium 
on the delights of a mode of life, which offers to desperate courage 
the spoils of timid industry. We quote a short: specimen of this 
song for the purpose of pointing out what we conceive to be an 
error of the press. 
* “ Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
Cling to his couch, and sicken years away ; 
Heave his thick breath; and shake his palsied head ; 
Ours—the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. eae 
i 
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While gasp by gasp he faulters forth his soul, 

Ours with one pang—one bound—escapes controul, 

His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loath’d his life may gild his grave ; ‘ 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 

When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead.” ’—p. 2, 


_ We presume that the word turf was originally written surf, 

because the sea air is that which sailors usually breathe, and it is 
beneath the surf that they are usually buried. 

Wandering along the beach, carousing, conversing, or busying 
dhamesivea, rons mere impatience of repose, in cleaning their arms, 
or repairing their boats, but frequently suspending their occupations 
to gaze on the sea, in the hope of descrying some incitement to 
more active enterprise, these restless pirates are at length gratified 
by the distant appearance of a sail. The vessel rapidly nears the 
shore: she no longer allures them with the prospect of affording an 
éasy prize to their valour, but soon appears equally welcome by 
exhibiting the blood-red flag, which signalizes the armed ships of 
their comrades, 

* She walks the waters like athing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife— 
Who would not brave the battle-fire—the wreck— 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ?” 


She anchors; her boat is manned; its crew are greeted on their 
arrival by the loud congratulations of their comrades, and by the 
anxious and jmportunate inquiries of the females whose lovers, or 
brothers, or husbands, had encountered the perils of the late cruize, 
But the new comers may not wait to answer these questions. They 
have news of importance which they must ieotenali communicate 
to their chief, 

‘ Ascending slowly by the rock-hewn way, 

To where his watch-tower beetles o’er the bay, 

By bushy brake, and wild flowers blossoming, 

And freshness breathing from each silver spring, 
Whose scattered streams from granite basins burst, 
Leap into life, and sparkling woo your thirst; 

From crag to cliff they mount—Near yonder cave, 
What lonely straggler looks along the wave? 

In pensive posture leaning on the brand, 

Not oft a resting-staff to that red hand? 

“ *Tis he—'tis Conrad—here—as wont—alone, 
On—Juan! on—and make our purpose known. 
The bark he views—and tell him we would greet 
His ear with tidings he must quickly meet: 

We dare not yet approach—thou know’st his mood, 
When strange or uninvited steps intrude.” ’—pp. 7, 8. 


Conrad, 
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_ Conrad, with a slight salute, takes the letter of which they are 

the bearers; cuts short, by a single word of reproof, the oral intel- 
ligence which they are desirous to communicate: peruses, without 
any symptom of emotion, the written tidings; transmits an order 
on paper addressed to the commander of the anchored vessel; and 
having directed that every thing on board should be within an hour 
made ready for a second cruize, declares His intention of conduct- 
ing in person an enterprise, which must commence immediately 
after the firing of the evening signal-gun. 

Astonished, but over-awed; incapable of venturing ona reply to 
the orders of Conrad, though ready to meet every peril which he 
might think fit to dictate and to share, his crew departed in silence. 
Their obedience was instinctive and unlimited; he was, in their 
eyes, a mysterious being, bern for controul, whose thoughts no 
man could fathom, whose soul no dangers could appal, no tempta- 
tions seduce, no human adversary resist. His form, though robust, 
was not conspicuous either for beauty or majesty; his mien, usually, 
calm and cheerless; his lip betrayed the haughtiness of his spirit; 
his brow was dark and menacing; his glance suspicious and inquisi- 
tive; his general demeanour cold and repulsive, but capable of 
assuming, when necessary, the most seductive forms of courtesy. 
The victim of early improvidence, and early disappointment, dis- 

with mankind, and breathing defiance against society and all 
its laws, he had sought, as the instruments of his vengeance, those 
wretches whose minds he dazzled and subdued by his superior in- 


i . ¥et, through this course of outrage and injustice, 
whibe talicting on the innocent the injuries w ich | he had received 
from the guilty, and suffering from the conflict of his own passions, 

far more intolerable than those with which he visited athers, 
still retained in his breast one passing, which is incompatible 
with total worthlessness, 


* Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even in him it asks the name of Love! . 
Yes, it was love—unchangeable—unchanged— 

* Feit but for one from whom he never ranged ; 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 
He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d them by ; 
Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 
Yes—it was Love—if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet—Oh more than all !—untired by time— 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 
Could render sullen were she near to smile, 
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Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 

On her one murmur of his discontent— 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 
Which nought remov’d—nor menaced to remove— 

If there. be love in mortals—this was Jove.’—pp. 15, 16. 


The intelligence which Conrad, when exposed to the observa- 
tions of his men, had appeared to peruse with the most perfect in- 
difference, was however of a nature to stagger even his firmness. 
It conveyed to him the menace of immediate destruction. The 
Turkish government, whom he had so often set at defiance, had 
assembled a large fleet and numerous forces, under the command 
of Seyd, a brave and able Pacha, for the purpose of crushing, at 
one blow, the whole power of the pirates. From Coron, the 
place of rendezvous, a very few hours might convey the Turks to the 
island, the garrison of which was inadequate to sustain a protracted 
siege. Of the two vessels which Conrad commanded, one was 
absent on a cruize. ‘Thus beset by danger, he formed, on the in- 
stant, and almost as suddenly executed, the audacious project of 
surprising the enemy during their present security; of setting fire to 
their fleet in the night, and even of seizing by stratagem the person 
of the Turkish commander. 

The severest trial of his feelings was still behind. It was impos- 
sible'to part, perhaps for ever, from his Medora, the only object of 
his affection, without employing the few short moments which re+ 
mained of his stay on shore in an attempt to sooth the anguish with 
which she could not but be afflicted during his absence. He 
therefore hastens to the tower which she inhabits, is arrested at the 
portal by the plaintive sounds of a song in which she paints her 
melancholy forebodings, and then entering, with a forced air of 
cheerfulness, affects to chide her for thus mdulging in the contem- 
plation of contingent, but improbable miseries. She replies, 

* « Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray : 
Still must each accent to my bosom suit, 
My heart unhush’d—although my lips were mute ! 
Oh! many a night on this lone couch reclin’d, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind. 
And deem’'d the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail— 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale ; 
Though soft—it seem’d the low prophetic dirge 
That mourn’d thee floating on the savage surge: 
Still would 1 rise—to rouse the beacon fire, 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire; 
And many a restless hour outwatch’d each star, 
And morning came—and still thou wert afar. 
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Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew; 

And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 

And still I gazed and gazed—and not a prow 

Was granted to my tears—my truth—my vow ! 

At length—’twas noon—I hail’d and blest the mast 

That met my sight—it near’d—Alas! it past! 

Another came—Oh God ! ’twas thine at last ! 

Would that those days were over! wilt thou ne'er, 
‘My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share ? 

Sure thou hast more than wealth—and many a home 

As bright as this invites us not to roam: 

Thou know’st it is not peril that I fear, 

I only tremble when thou art not here ; 

Then not for mine—but that far dearer life, 

Which flies from love and lauguishes for strife— _ 

How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 

Should war with nature and its better will !”’—p. 19. 

The necessity for their immediate separation must at last be an+ 
nounced ; but the project which creates that necessity is too fright- 
ful to be explained, and Medora must be permitted, for a while, to 
doubt the tidings which she cannot believe without agony; to point 
out the apparent absurdity of his purpose; and to aid her persuasive 
eloquence by all the means of seduction which female tenderness 
can furnish. At length the bugle sounds, and the sad ‘ adieu’ which 
falters on the lips of Conrad awakens her to the certainty of her 
misery. 





* She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 
He dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye, 
That downcast droop’d in tearless agony. 
Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, 
In all the wildness of dishevelled charms; 
Scarce beat that bosom—where his image dwelt— 
So full—that feeling seem’d almost unfelt! 
- Hark—peals the thunder of the signal-gun! 
It told "twas sunset—and he curs’d that sun, 
Again—again—that form he madly press’d, 
Which mutely clasp’d—imploringly caress’d ! 
And tottering to the couch his bride he bore, 
One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more— 
Felt—that for him earth held but her alone, 
Kiss’d her cold forehead—turn’d—is Conrad gone? 
XV. 
*“ And is he-gone?”—on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will intrude! 
“+"Twas but an instant past—and here he stood 
And now”—without the portal’s porch she rush’d— 
Acd then at length her tears in freedom gush’d, 
Big 
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Big—bright—and fast, unknown to her they fell; 

But still her lips refus’d to send—* Farewell !” 

For in that word—that fatal word—howe’er 

We promise—hope—believe—there breathes despair. 
O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 

Had sorrow fix’d what time can ne’er erase : 

The tender blue of that large loving eye a. 
Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy— 

Till—Oh, how far! it caught a glimpse of him— 
And then it flow’d—and phrenzied seem’d to swim 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew'd 
With drops of sadness oft to be renew’d. 

“ He’s gone !”—against her heart that hand is driven, 
Convuls’d and quick—then gently raised to heaven; 
She look’d and saw the heaving of the main ; 

The white sail set—she dared not look aguin ; 

But turn’d with sickening soul within the gate— 

* Jt is no dream—and I am desolate !” ’—pp. 24—26. 


Conrad rushed forward with desperate speed, on his descent to 
the shore, struggling to erase from his mind the traces of that scene 
which had been so deeply and so lately engraven on his memory, 
and to avert his eyes from those déar objects which the frequent 
windings of the path almost forced on his attention; and though, 
more than once, compelled to hesitate, and nearly to relent, was at 
length enabled to resume his firmness at the sight of the crowded 
shore, the unfurling sails, the rising anchor, the ready boat, which 
awaited only his arrival, and the blood-red flag, which floated on 
the steady and favourable breeze. He paused but for a moment 
to calm his ruffled brow, to recover from the agitation of his breath- 
less haste, and to resume that high and haughty aspect which repels 
the familiarity and excites the awe of the vulgar. 

After writing a few lines of instruction to the officer whom he 
had entrusted with the guard of the island, and also some hasty 
orders to be communicated to the commander of his absent cruizer, 
he ente¥s his boat, is conveyed to the vessel, and after a short and 
prosperous voyage, during which he unfolds to his second-in-com- 
mand the minutest particulars of his intended enterprise, obtains a 
perfect view of the Turkish fleet, and gliding into the midst of it, 
without exciting any suspicion, silently establishes his ship in a 
station which Jeavey him in little doubt of his complete success. 


Canto II. 


* In Coron’s bay floats many a galley bright, 
Through Coron’s lattices the lamps are bright ; 
For Seyd, the Pacha, ‘gives a feast to-night.’ 


The crews of the fleet are dispersed on the shore, and revelling, 
: in 
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in imitation of their leader, anticipate the triumphs of the morrow, 
and share in magination the enormous wealth which the pe 
have accumulated im thei island. The chiefs assembled in the hall 
of Seyd, havmg terminated their have resigned themselves 
to the enjoyment of these delights, which the fumes of tobacco, the 
sounds of a monotonous music, and the voluptuous motions of the 
dancing-girls can furnish. A slave announces a dervise, just es- 
caped from the pirate’s island, who requests admission, and is im- 
mediately introduced. A long loose robe of green; a lofty cap 
surmounting a profusion of sable locks; a face which bears the 
marks of severe and continued penance, and a general air of feeble- 
ness and melancholy, indicate the self-devoted victim of religious 
austerity. ‘Though his eye bespeaks the apathy produced by a life 
of solitude, it betrays no embarrassment, but steadily meets the 
gaze of the Pacha and the assembled chiefs: he replies to the ques- 
tions which are put to him, with calmness and precision, and, after 
a time, havi bestowed his blessing on the assembly, requests leave 
to depart, alleging his extreme weakness, in consequence of 
continued hunger and want of rest. Seyd however sternly at 
mands him to remain, for the purpose of answering further im- 
quiries, when his strength shall have been restored by the food 
which will be immediately set before him. 
A 7 oe momentary flush of resentment which was excited 
in the cheeks of the holy man by this act of proud and obtrusive 
benevolence, passed unnoticed by the pacha; but the air of indif- 
ference and of disgust with which the famishing man surveyed the 
proffered banquet, and even abstained from tasting does, that 
almost sacred emblem of hospitality, awakened his surprise, and 
ee his suspicions. ‘These, however, had begun to yield to the 
rmness with which the dervise defended his conduct, on the plea 
of those vows which restricted him to the sole-use of roots and 
water, and prohibited him from any but a solitary 
a sudden blaze of light, arising from the conflagration of the fleet, 
at once explained to Seyd the simulated character of hi# guest, 
whom he instantly urged his attendant slaves to seize and put te 
death. 
. * Up rose the Dervise with that burst of light, 
Nor less his change of form appali’d the sight : 
Up rose the Dervise—not in a garb, 
But like a warrior bounding from his barb, 
Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe away— 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray ! 
His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler gloom, 
Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit sprite, 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
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The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 

Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 

The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell— 

For swords began to clash, and shouts to swell, 
Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell! =~ 
Distracted to and fro the flying slaves 

Behold but, bloody shore and fiery waves ; 
Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry cry, 

They seize that Dervise !—seize on Zatanai ! 

He saw their terror—check’d the first despair 
That urged him but to stand and perish there, 
Since far too early and too well obey’d, 

The flame was kindled ere the signal made ; 

He saw their terror—from his baldric drew 

His bugle—brief the blast—but shrilly blew, 

"Tis answer’'d—* Well ye speed, my gallant crew! 
Why did I doubt their quickness of career? 

And deem design had left me single here ?”’—p. 38, 39. 


The attendants of the Pacha fall beneath the sword of their 
single assailant, without the power or thought of resistance ; the 
pirates are within the gates of the haram; they burst into the hall ; 
and Seyd himself, bewildered by the suddenness and appalled by 
the extent of the calamity, is indignantly compelled to seek his 
safety in flight. 

Conrad, with a view to render the confusion of his enemies 
irremediable, orders his men to fire the palace and the city; and 
had he persevered, amidst the general conflagration, in the pursuit 
of his distracted antagonist, his success would have been certain : 
but at this critical moment the piercing cry of female voices ap- 
re him that the flames had reached the imner recesses of the 

, and the lover of Medora forgot in an instant his own peril 
and that of his followers. Leading those followers through the 
flames, from which the guardians of the haram had fled with dis- 
may, he rescues the imprisoned beauties from their fate, and con- 
veys them to a place of security. But scarcely has he dispelled 
their alarms, when he perceives that by partive for their safety 
he has sacrificed his own, Seyd, having had leisure to recover his 
promes of mind, and to observe the very disproportioned force of 

is assailants, rallies the fugitive Turks; inspires them with his own 
feelings of indignation and vengeance ; assaults the pirates on all 
sides, and, after a desperate conflict, finally overwhelms them by 
— numbers. 
is combat took place immediately under the eye of the haram 
queen, the favourite mistress of the Pacha, . 


* The dark-eyed lady, young Gulnare.’ 
¥OL. XI. NO. XXII. FF The 
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The unutterable dismay with which the first appearance of Con- 
rad had impressed her, when, besmeared with and blackened 
with smoke, he had seized and carried her off amidst the screams 
of her attendants and companions, had given way to feelings of 
gratitude and admiration. The courtesy, and gentleness, and re- 
spect, with which he treated a helpless female whom he had 
snatched from destruction, formed a striking contrast with the 
selfish arrogance of her Turkish lord. She could not behold with- 
out emotion the fate which now evidently impended over her gallant 
deliverer. She saw him vainly endeavouring to succour, or to unite 
his few surviving comrades; exposing his own breast, with an air 
of savage joy, to the weapons of his numerous assailants ; gradu- 
ally sinking under fatigue and loss of blood, and even when finally 
overpowered, still looking defiance on those whom his arm could 
no longer reach. Never had she felt less disposed to sympathize 
in the triumphs of her haughty lord than at the moment when the 
shouts of the multitude announced the sentence of death on the 
stake, which he had passed on his brave prisoner. 

A surgeon was sent to bind up the wounds of Conrad, for the 
purpose of enabling him to support for as long a time, and to feel 
as acutely as possible, the series of torture to which he was des- 
tined ; and the Corsair was then left, in chains, to meditate on the 
changes which a single hour (for little more had elapsed since his: 
arrival in the bay) had produced in the state of his fortunes. 

His prisoy-room was at the summit of the lofty and massive 
tower, which had alone survived the conflagration of the palace, 
and which at present contained the Pacha and the remnant of his 
court. The retrospect of a life which his conscience now severely 
condemned ; the prospect of the horrid death by which his excesses 
were to be atoned; the loss of power, of wealth, of glory; and, 
above all, the sense of the misery which his fate must inflict on 
the sympathizing Medora, combined to agonize his mind. But the 
utter absence of all hope and all resource, co-operating with into- 
lerable lassitude, at length blunted his feelings, and plunged him 
into a dull and toppid slam ber. z 

* He slept in calmest seeming—for his breath 
Was hush’d so deep—Ah! appy if in death ! 
He slept—Who o'er his placid slumber bends? 
His foes are gone—and bere he hath no friends ; 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace? 

No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face! 

Its white arm rais’d a lamp—yet gently hid, 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 

Of that clos’d eye, which opens but to pain, 
And once unclosed—but onee may close again. 
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That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 

And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair ; 

With shape of fairy lightness—naked foot, 

That shines like. snow, and falls on earth as mute— 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it there? 
Ah! rather ask what will not woman dare? 

Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Galnare! 

She could not sleep—and while the Pacha’s rest 

In muttering dreams yet saw his pirate-guest, 

She left his side—his signet ring she bore, 

Which oft in sport adorn’d her hand before— 

And with it, scarcely question’d, won her way 
Through drowsy guards that must that sign obey.’—p. 50, 51, 


Dazzled, however, by the light, he wakes, and beholds the beau- 
teous vision which is bending over him, with no less astonishment 
than that with which she contemplates the tranquillity of his re- 
pose. To her thanks for the life which he had saved; to a pro- 
mise of obtaining for him a short respite of his sentence ; and to 
her expressions of regret that his present weakness must disable 
him from profiting by any means of escape which she at her own 
peril might devise for him, he answess in a tone of careless and 
almost sportive indifference respecting the fate which awaits him, 
adding however— 


‘ “ Yet there is one—to whom my memory clings, 
. "Till to these eyes her own wild softness springs. 
My sole resources in the path I trod 
Were these—my bark—my sword—my love—my God! 
The last I left in youth—-be leaves me now— 
And Man but works his will to lay me low. 
I have no thought to mock his throne with prayer 
Wrung from the coward crouching of despair, 
It is enough—I breatlie—and | can hea;. 
My sword is shaken from the worthless hand 
That might have better kept so true a braad; 
My bark is sunk or captive—but my love— 
For her in sooth my voice would mount above : 
Oh! she is all that still to earth can bind — 
And this will break a heart so more than kind, 
And blight a form—till thine appeared, Gulnare! 
Mine eye ne'er ask’d if others. were as fair ?” 


Thou lov’st another then ?—but what to me 
Is this—’tis nothing—nothing e’er ¢an be: 
But yet—thou lov'st—arid—Oh ! [ envy those 
Whose bearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 
Who never feel the void—the wandering thought 
That sighs o'er visions—such as mine hath wrought.”’-p. 54,55. 


FF2 Without 
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Without urging any claim to a heart thus confessedly pre-occu- 
pied, Gulnare takes care to impress on the mind of Conrad the 
extreme reluctance with which she submits to the passion of Seyd, 
—a reluctance which nothing but.the hope of achieving his delive- 
rance could now induce her to dissemble. She then, after re- 
peating her promise to procure at least one day’s delay of his exe- 
cution, presses his hand to her heart,-—drops a parting tear on the 
chains which fetter it, 

‘ And, noiseless as a lovely dream, is gone.” 
Canro III. 

The three days which Conrad, on his departure, had fixed as the 
period of his return, were now elapsed. ‘The weather had been 
uniformly propitious : the cruizer commanded by Anselmo, (Con- 
rad’s lieutenant,) had returned, in safety, on the second day, but re- 
turned without bringing any intelligence: some doubt and anxiety 

revailed’ throughout the island ; and Medora, whose hopes had 
es been obscured by the most fatal prognostics, was no longer 
able to repel the conviction that those prognostics had been finally 
realized. ‘The darkness of night had closed the long series of her 
expectations and disappointments: her eyes were strained jn vain 
to behold from her watch-tower the distant horizon ; and, impa- 
tient of her present feverish suspense, she sought, by descending to 
the beach to obtain, not indeed a fresh source of hope, but at 
Jeast an earlier confirmation of her calamity. 


* And there she wandered, heedless of the spray 

That dash’d her garments oft, and warn’d away. 

She saw not, felt not this; nor dared depart ; 

Nor deemed it cold—her chill was at her heart.’ 
She has indeed justly forboded the event which consigns her te 
- utter despair. A shattered boat, manned by a few feeble and 
bleeding wretches, the remnant of that gallant crew which Conrad 
had lately headed, is cast upon the shore. Scarcely conscious by 
what means they had themselves escaped and survived the loss of 
blood and the long want of food during their tedious navigation, 
they were only able to tell, in answer to the inquiries of the frantic 
Medora, that only one of their number had seen their intrepid chief 
still alive, but bleeding, and in the hands of the enemy. 

The feverish s which Medora had derived from the war of 
her contending feelings was now crushed at once. She dropped 
senseless at the feet of the narrator; and the stroke of death was 
with difficulty averted by the pity of the bystanders, who snatched 
her from the waves, and consigned her to the care of her female 
attendants. ‘The toil-spent mariners then proceeded to convey to 
Anselmo and his crew the tidings of their late fatal eaterprise ; and 

it 
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it was unanimously resolved that the survivors of Conrad should 
—_ a last effort to rescue him if living, or to revenge him if 

Meanwhile, Gulnare had made every possible exertion to pro- 
cure the liberation of Conrad. Though well acquainted with the 
sa and vindictive spirit of Seyd, she had hopes of subduing his 
cruelty by an appeal to his avarice: she dwelt with great address 
on the treasures which the Corsair was likely to have amassed, and 
which might be extorted from him as the price of his ransom: she 
represented the total incapacity of Conrad when thus impoverished 
to resist for a moment the power of a mighty and victorious Pacha; 
and she urged the policy of delaying the gratification of immediate 
but unprofitable vengeance, when the spoils of the victim could 
only thus be secured, and when his ultimate punishment was almost 
equally certain. But she was not aware of all the motives which 
contributed to Seyd’s unrelenting thirst for revenge. The weakness 
of her influence, and the danger of renewing her solicitations, were 
made manifest to her by the following sarcastic answer :— 


* “ Fair suitor!—to thy virtuous gratitude, 
That thus repays this Giaour’s relenting mood, 
Which thee and thine alone of all could spare, 
No doubt—regardless if the prize were fair, 
My thanks and praise alike are due—now hear! 
1 have a counsel for thy gentler ear : 
I do mistrust thee, woman! and each word 
Of thine stamps truth on all Suspicion heard. 
Borne.in his arms through fire from yon Serai— 
Say, wert thou lingering there with him to fly? 
Thou need’st not answer—thy confession speaks, 
Already reddening on thy guilty cheeks; 
Then, lovely dame, bethink thee! and beware : 
’Tis not Ais life alone may claim such care! 
Another word and—nay—I need no more. 
Accursed was the moment when he bore 
Thee from the flames, which better far—but—no— 
I then had mourn’d thee with a lover's woe— 
Now ’tis thy lord that warns—deceitful thing ! 
Know’st thou that I can clip thy wanton wing? 
In words alone I am not wont to chafe : 
Look to thyself—nor deem thy falsehood :safe!” ’—p. 70, 71. 


It was not to the intercession of Gulnare that Seyd had granted 

a temporary respite to his captive. He had considered that the 
tumult of Conrad’s mind, excited by the recent combat, might steel 
his indignant spirit against the fear, or sense of pain; and that the 
fever produced by his wounds might hasten the approach of death. 
He thought that the hourly anticipation was capable of being 
¥F3 rendered 
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rendered far more intolerable than the infliction of torture ; and he 
brooded, with malignant joy, over the pangs which every moment 
of protracted suspense was heaping upon his victim. His saga- 
cious malignity did. not deceive bim. The horrid visions, with 
which imagination filled up every minute of those long lingering 
hours which the Corsair passed in darkness and solitude, did try, to 
the utmost, his powers of endurance; but he continued to endure 
in proud and sullen silence. Four days had elapsed without pro- 
ducing a visit from Gulnare, but it was some relief to his soul that 
the irksome stillness of his dungeon was now interrupted by the 
hollow murmurs of an approaching tempest. Whilst listening to 
the roar of the distant waves, and to the shrill blasts of wind, he 
forgot, for a moment, that these sounds no longer summoned him 
to the exertion of vigilance and activity; and fancy restored him 
to the scenes with which he had been long familiar. ‘The illusion, 
indeed, did not last beyond-the instant: but he again felt a short 
cessation of pain when a near and long clap of thunder, which 
shook his turret to its foundations, was followed by quick and vivid 
lightning. ; 
‘ He raised his iron hand to heaven, and prayed 

One pitying flash to mar the form it made: 

His steel and impious prayer attract alike— 

The storm roli’d onward and disdained to strike ; 

Its peal waxed fainter—ceased—he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spurn’d his groan! 


Soon after midnight the light step of Gulnare_ was heard at his 

door. Her cheek was pale; her glance hurried; and her voice 
tremulous; she came to announce the order which had just been 
issued for his execution, aud to offer him the means of escape. 
_ Conrad, however, is how prepared for his fate, and deprecates 
her further interference in his favour. He listens, with little emo- 
tion, to the eloquence with which, after reluctantly avowing a pas- 
sion without bounds though without hope, she claims a participa- 
tion in his danger, and urges him, by the recital of Seyd’s anjust 
suspicions, of the insults by which he had provoked, and of the 
denunciation. of death with which he had menaced ker, to accept 
the poignard which she offers, and to revenge her wrongs, by the 
death of her tyrant. His guards are gained over to her interest, 
and a Maimote vessel is ready to.sail at her orders; but the only 
outlet to the castle leads through the chamber where the Pacha is 
now sleeping. He must wake no more. 

Gulnare finds, with surprise, that the outlaw whom she has 
laboured to save, feels nothing but degradation at her proposal ; 
and that after indignantly rejecting the weapon, and bidding her 
farewell, he prepares to resign himself to repose. But she does 
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not, therefore, shrink from her porpees. She paints to him the 
tortures which await him ; declares her resolution not to witness, 
without mga. Bora and vindicates the justice, by the necessi 
of the deed, which, in consequence of his refusal, she is herself 
compelled to undertake. 
* Corsair! we meet in safety or no more; 

If errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 

Will hover o'er thy scaffold, and my shroud.’ 

Conrad, collecting his chains so as to stifle their sound, cau- 
tiously followed her steps, down the dark and winding staircase, till 
he arrived at an open gallery; at the extremity of which he descried 
a faint ray of light, which issued through the aperture of a door 
imperfectly closed. It was suddenly thrown open, and, with a 
hasty and disordered step, Gulnare advanced to mect him. Her 
face and. bosom were wholly veiled by her dark and flowing hair : 
she paused; started; eagerly brushed away the locks from her 
forehead ; and in 20 daing left on her pale skin a purple spot, which 
the Corsair, stern as he was, could not survey without horror and 
disgust. Mankind he considered as instinctively cruel; as formed 
to become the instruments of mutual slaughter: but female beauty 
was, in bis eyes, the emblem of heavenly purity; and the angel- 
form of Gulnare, thus tainted by blood, was at once degraded into 
that of a fiend. 

She clapped her hands, and, at the signal, her band of Greek and 
Moorish slaves unbind the chains of the captive; hurry him in 
silence to the beach ; convey him to their bark ; set sail, and before 
sunrise lose sight of the harbour. Conrad, bewildered by conflicting 
feelings, had not heard the few frenzied accents in which his de- 
liverer had told the perpetration of her crime; had not felt the 
removal of his chains; was not conscious of the absence of all fur- 
ther danger. ‘The dark shade of the promontory, beneath which 
he had so lately anchored in the exultation of anticipated triumph, 
forced, for a moment, on his memory, the images of the brave com- 
rades whom lhe had sacrificed, and those of their sad and anxious 
survivors on the islaud, and of his own weeping Medora; but his 
eye having unconsciously turned on ‘ Gulnare the homicide,’ he 
shuddered at the sight, and was again lost amidst the visions of his 
wild and gloomy imagination. 

Meanwhile the breeze is favourable, the air is clear, and the 
water smooth. ‘A speck is seen on the distant horizon; it is a sail, 
it is an armed vessel, it approaches under a cloud of canvass, it nears 
the little bark. A flash is seen, a flag is hoisted; it is the blood-red 
flag !—and, at the sight, the long-oppressed heart of Conrad bounds 
with sudden transport. His name is instantly echoed from every 
part of the crowded deck. A boat is lowered, he is conveyed on 

FFP4 board ; 
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board; he again feels the pride of command; and receives and 
returns with joy the warm and sincere congratulations of Anselmo, 
and of his brave followers, in whom the news of disaster had 
awakened no other feeling than the desire of immediate vengeance. 
Having satiated themselves with the sight of their chief,— 
* With many an asking smile, and wondering stare, . 
They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare ; 
And her, at once above—beneatli her sex, 
Whom blood appall’d not, their regards perplex. 
To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye, 
She drops her veil, and stands‘in silence by ; 
Her arms are meekly folded on that breast, 
Which—Conrad safe—to fate resigned the rest. 
Though worse than phrenzy could that bosom fill, 
Extreme in love or bate—in good or ill, 
The worst of crimes had Jeft her woman still ! 
XVII. ; 
This Conrad mark’d, and felt—ah ! could he less? 
Hate of that deed—but grief for her distress ; 
What she had done no tears can wash away, 
And heaven must punish on its angry day: “ 
But—it was done—he knew, whate’er her guilt, 
For him that poignard smote—that blood was spilt— 
And he was free !—and she for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven! 
And now he turn’d him to that dark-eyed slave 
Whose brow was bowed beneath the glance he gave, 
Who now seemed changed and humbled :—faint and meek, 
But varying oft the colour of her cheek 
To deeper shades of paleness—all it’s red 
That fearful spot which stain’d it from the dead! 
He took that hand—it trembled—now too late— 
So soft in love—so wildly nerved in hate ; 
He clasp’d that hand—it trembled—and his own 
Had lost it’s firmness, and his voice it’s tone. 
“ Gulnare!”—but she replied not—* dear Gulnare !” 
She raised her eye—her only answer there— 
At once she sought and sunk in his embrace : 
If he had driven her from that resting place, 
His had been more or less than mortal heart, 
But—good or ill—it bade her not depart. 
Perchance, but for the bodings of his breast, 
His latest virtue then had joined the rest. 
Yet even Medora might forgive the kiss 
That asked from form so fair no more than this— 
The first—the last that Frailty stole from Faith— 
To lips where Love had lavish’d all his breath, 
To lips—whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 
As he had fann’d them freshly with his wing !—pp. site 
: e 
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The day had but lately closed when the vessel reached the island. 
Never had the pirates beheld their lonely home with greater plea- 
sure :-never had their ag and triumphant return been more 
cordially welcomed. e beacon-fires appeared to blaze with 
unusual splendour; but the eyes of Conrad were first turned 
towards the tower of Medora, and in that, from whatever cause, 
he could not discover any ray of light. His boat moves too slowly 
for his impatience. Whilst it is struggling with the returning waves, 
he springs from it, rushes through the surge, strains every sinew 
to climb the cliff, arrives at the portal of his turret, knocks loudly, 
but ineffectually, for admittance, and, after a long and dreary 
pause, is received, in silence and sadness, by a domestic. ‘The 
question which he meant to ask expires upon his lips. A lamp 
which he snatches from the mute attendant drops from his hand; 
but the distant gleam of a second conducts him through the corri- 
dor to a chamber which reveals what his fears had prophesied, 
but his reason had refused to credit. 

As lovely as in life, the inanimate Medora appeared merely to 
enjoy a repose more deep and placid than that which her too active 
and anxious affection ne phen s allowed her. It seemed that her 
pure and gentle spirit had flown from her lips without effort, with- 
out pain, without disease; but the white shroud, the extended 
tresses of her hair, and the funeral flowers within her hand, suffi- 
ciently told that the sole object of Conrad’s love was lost to hin 
for ever. He gazed on her in helpless, hopeless silence, till his 
eyes refused their office; and then, desperately rushing forth, se- 
cluded himself, for ever, from the search of the pirates. 

* Moons roll on moons away, 
And Conrad comes not—came not since that day— 
Nor trace, nor tidings of his doom declare 
Where lives his grief, or perish’d his despair !’ 


- 


We now proceed to the poem of Lara, which we hope to com- 
ress within a very moderate compass, because the incidents that 
it contains are not numerous, and because the delineations of cha- 
racter with which it abounds, being drawn from persons with 
whom the reader is already acquainted, may, without inconve. 
nience, be omitted, 


I, 
‘ The serfs are glad through Lara’s wide domain, 
And slavery half forgets her feudal chain ; 
He, their unhop’d, but unforgotten lord, 
The long self-exiled chieftain is restored : 
There be bright faces in the busy hall, 
Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall ; 
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Far chequering o’er the pictured window plays 

The unwonted faggots’ hospitable blaze ; 

And gay retainers gather round the hearth 

With tongues all loudness, and with eyes all mirth.’—pp. 3, 4. 

Why the chief of Lara had abandoned his country, his retainers 
did not know, and tere not very solicitous te inquire. He had 
succeeded almost in infaneg, to his father’s domains; had been 
left very much to the guidance of his own passions ; and, following 
their impulse, had soon exhausted all the pleasures which his home 
afforded ; had migrated in search of new ones; and was now re- 
turned. Why he had staid so long, whence he came, how he had 
passed his time, and what were his present projects, were questions 
that excited more general interest. Unfortunately Lara was not 
fond of answering questions, and least of all those which related 
to himself. Had he returned accompanied by a large train of me- 
nials, as befitted his rank, the reports of those memials might have 
afforded some little aliment to the cravings of general curiosity. 
But he was attended only by a single page, a youth of almost fe- 
minine beauty, but unluckily a foreigner, and no less silent and 
reserved than Iris master. Nothing, refore, could be expected 
from inquiry; but something might be learnt from conjecture, and 
in the hope of discovering some reasonable grounds of conjecture, 
every eye was turned on the mysterious Lara, and.on his equally 
mysterious page, Kaled;—in whom our readers will, of course, 
have recognized their old friends Conrad and Guluare. 

The inferences, which it was natural to draw from the peculiari- 
ties of Lara’s manners, were by no means favourable to his cha= 
racter. The passions which had agitated his early youth appeared 
to have subsided into apathy; but although the tempest was past, 
his countenance often told that memory was still brooding over 
the wreck of some pleasure, perhaps of some virtue, which that 
tempest had destroyed. By his inferiors, his voice was never heard, 
except in the utterance of some brief command. With his equals 
he conversed readily, but without seeming to sympathize in any of 
their pursuits. From men he would often ly to utter solitude, 
and wander amidst the wild scenery near his castle, apparently un- 
conscious of the calls of hunger, of the storms which might, deface 
the day, or of the cold far 2 tek of the night. Sometimes he 
would pore over his books, with more attention than was thought 
to befit his rank; or gaze upon a human skull which was placed 
beside his open volume, A: which no good christian could have 


torn from its sepulchre. Possibly he conversed with it; at least | 


there were those who ‘had heard unearthly voices issuing, at very 

undue hours, from the crazy gallery, along which he was wont to 

pace whilst occupied in his nightly meditations. - 
is 
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His attendants were soon convinced that their suspicions were 
not ill founded. 


‘Twas midnight—all was slumber ; the lone light 
Dimm’d in the lamp, as loth to break the night. 
Hark ! there be murmurs heard in Lara’s hall— 
A sound—a voice—a shriek—a fearful call ! 

A long, loud shriek—and silence—did they hear 
That ic echo burst the sleeping ear? 

They heard and rose, and tremulously brave 

Rush where the sounds invoke their aid to save ; 
They come with half-lit tapers in their hands, 
And snatch’d in startled haste unbelted brands. 


XIH. 
Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 
Pale as the beam that o’er his features played, 
Was Lara stretch’d; his half drawn sabre near, 
Dropp’d it should seem in more than nature’s fear; 
Yet he was firm, or bad been firm till now, 
And still defiance knit his gathered brow; 
Though mix’d with terror, senseless as he lay, 
There lived upon his lip the wish to slay; 
Some half form’d threat in utterance there had died, 
Some imprecation of despairing pride ; 
His eye was almost seal’d, but not forsook, 
Even in its trance the gladiator’s look, 
That oft awake his aspect could disclose, 
And now was fix’d in horrible repose.’-—pp. 17, 18. 


At length he recovers from his trance, the blood recolours his 
cheeks, Ins eye opens, though its is still wild and wandering ; 
the hurried accents which escape fom his lips are uttered in a tone 
of horror, and are evidently not directed to any of the persons who 
surround him; but they are delivered in that foreign language 
which Kaled, alone, is able to understand. In the same language 
the anxious Kaled endeavours to sooth the troubled spirit of his 
master, and ultimately restores him to tranquillity. 

If Kaled had not been impenetrably secret; or if the repetition 
of such visions had compelled Lara to call in the aid of a priest, or 
of a physician; or if he had been led to abstain from auy of his 
customary spe 2 ¥¢ or if he had lost, in any degree, that com- 
pen mastery of his features, which baffled all the eyes that were 

xed upon him, some clue to the discovery of his former adven- 


tures might, perhaps, have been obtained. But the ouly result 
was, that his mysterious dream, or trance, appeared to be forgot- 
ten by himself, but was remembered, from hour to hour, with 
more aggravated terror, by his attendants. 


© Tn 
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XV. 
* In trembling pairs (alone they dared not) crawl 
The astonish’d slaves, and shun the fated hall ; 
The waving banner, and the clapping door, 
The rustling tapestry, and the echoing floor ; 
The long dim shadows of surrounding trees, 
The flapping bat, the night song of the breeze : 
Aught they behold or hear their thought appals 
As evening saddens o’er the dark grey walls.’—p. 21. 


The immediate neighbour of Lara was Sir Otho, a wealthy and 
powerful Baron, who, on the four solemn festivals of the year, was 
accustomed to assemble, within his castle, all the nobles of the 
province. At these banquets and balls, and at these only, the 
monotonous dullness of feudal ceremony was, for a time, laid 
aside ; and even age and formality partook of the infectious joy, 
which was communicated by the youth of both sexes, who were 
invited in crowds to the scene of revelry. Lara himself, who 
could not abstain from joining the assembly, did not wholly resist 
the seduction: even his heart appeared to expand with. gladness, 
whilst, leaning against a column, he surveyed the mazes of the 
dance, and watched the light footsteps of the blooming beauties, 
rendered more blooming by their present animation, who fluttered 
before him. So much was his attention absorbed, that he long 
failed te notice the stern and scrutinizing eye of a stranger knight, 
which was fixed on him, and never deviated to any other object. 
At length, however, he encountered the importunate gaze of the 
stranger, whom he seemed to contemplate with surprize, accom~ 
panied by some strong and gloomy, but indefinable emotion. 


XXIl. 
«« "Tis he!” the stranger cried, and those that heard 
Re-echoed fast and far the whisper’d word. 
“ Tis he !”—“ ’Tis who?” they question far and near, 
Till louder accents rung on Lara’s ear ; 
So widely spread, few bosoms well could brook 
The general marvel, or that single look ; 
But Lara stirr’d not, changed not, the surprise 
That sprung at first to his arrested eyes 
Seem’d now subsided, neither sunk nor rais’d 
Glanced his eye round, though still the stranger gaz'd ; 
And drawing nigh, exclaim’d, with haughty sneer,. 
 ’Tis he !—how came he thence ?—what doth he here ?” 
XXIII. 
* It were too much for Lara to pass by 
Such question, so repeated fierce and high ; 
With look collected, but with accent cold, 
More mildly firm than petulantly bold, 
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He turn’d, and met the inquisitorial tone— 

“ My name is Lara !—when thine own is known, 
Doubt not my fitting answer to requite 

The unlook’d for courtesy of such a knight. 

‘Tis Lara !—further wouldst thou mark or ask ? 

I shun no question, and | wear no mask.” 


* “ Thou shun’st no question! Ponder—is there none 
Thy heart must answer, though thine ear would shun? 
And deem’st thou me unknown too? Gaze again! 
At least thy memory was not given in vain. 
Oh! never canst thou cancel half her debt, 
Eternity forbids thee to forget.” 
With slow and searching glance upon his face 
Grew Lara’s eyes, but nothing there could trace 
They knew, or chose to know—with dubious look 
He deign’d no answer, but his head he shook, 
_ And balf contemptuous turn’d to pass away. —pp. 31—34, 


‘The stranger, however, arrested his steps, and addressing him 
in a tone of contumely, proceeded to pe to him a series of inter- 
rogatories, which he interrupted with equal haughtiness, when 
Otho, interposing, besought them to, terminate a dispute, so little 
suited to the time and to the company. On the morrow, he ob- 
served, the feud might be properly settled. He would, himself, 
become the pledge for the appearance of Sir Ezzelin, (such it seems 
was the name of the stranger knight who, like Count Lara, was 
very lately, and after a long absence, returned home from a foreign 
country,) and he was convinced, that the noble Lara would not be- 
lie his birth, by refusing to meet any charge that could be alleged 
against him. Ezzelin accepted the condition, and Lara, on whom 
ail eyes were fixed, but whose mind appeared, for a moment, to be 
lost in sudden abstraction, at length calmly replied, ‘ To-morrow ! 
aye to-morrow !’ He then slightly bowed to Sir Otho, and meet- 
ing, with a smile of self-possession, the angry frowns of Ezzelin, 
retired from the assembly. 

The mien of Kaled was by no means equally tranquil with that 
of Lara, whom he attended from the hall. He had early observed 
the inquisitive glance of Sir Ezzelin, had watched every cloud that 
passed over the features of Lara; had listened to the strife of the 
indignant chiefs, and to the comments of the spectators, who mar- 
velled at the seeming forbearance of his haughty master; but, du- 
ring the whole scene, he had betrayed in his countenance no emo- 
tion, except that of a tender anxiety which he felt for one of the 
contending parties. When, however, he beheld the smile, with 
which Lara replied to the indignant looks of Sir Ezzelin, his fea- 
tures spoke a deep and dreadful perturbation of soul, which he was 

unable 
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unable to disguise. Meanwhile, the festivities of the night, havi 
been interrupted by a contention, which foreboded the most tragica 
termination, could no longer be resumed. Every guest was en- 
grossed by speculations on the probable guilt or mnocence of Lara ; 
every eye was fixed on Sir Ezzelin, as if to inquire into the nature 
of the charges which he intended to bring forward; and when he 
too, after an hour of silent and sullen meditation, took his leave of 
Sir Otho, all retired to their repose. 


Canto IL. 
On the following day, the barons assembled, at an early hour, in 


the hall of Sir Otho, and amongst them Lara, whose air of per- ~ 


fect unconcern formed a striking contrast with the anxious and in- 
quisitive looks of his brother peer, and who seemed to be the only 
person in the assembly, to whom the cause of their meeting was 
wholly indiffereut. Hour after hour passed away without bringing 
Sir Ezzelin. It was strange that he should thus delay his accusa- 
tion without deigning to send any excuse for his absence. Was 
this the effect of indolence, or of haughtiness, or of fear? Mur- 
murs of impatience were heard on‘ all sides. Otho alone, though 
much perplexed, retained his confidence in the honour of his friend, 
for whose speedy appearance he ggain pledged himself. 

Lara had hitherto betrayed no symptom of impatience, but he 
now insisted that having been compelled to attend, for the purpose 
of repelling an accusation against his honour, he was entitled to 
demand that Sir Otho should either produce his babbling accuser, 
or redeem the pledge which be had given, by taking the quarrel on 
himself. Otho instantly accepted the latter alternative, and draw- 
ing his sabre, impetuously rushed upon his more temperate and 
skilful antagonist, whose weapon he received in his bosom, and 
fell bleeding to the ground. He disdained, however, to ask his 
life, and would have been speedily sacrificed by the now incensed 
Lara, had he not been rescued by the interposition of the sur- 
rounding barons, who had, before, vainly attempted to prevent 
the combat. The conqueror, leaving Sir Otho in their hands, 
strode out of the hall in stately silence, mounted his horse, and 


disappeared. 
VI. 


‘ But where was he? that meteor of a night, 
Who menaced but to disappear with light? 
Where was this Ezzelin? who came and went 
To leave no other trace of his intent. 

He left the dome of Otho long ere morn, 

In darkuess, yet so well the path was worn 
He could not miss it; near his dwelling lay; 
But there he was not, and with coming day 
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Came fast inquiry, which unfolded nought 
Except the absence of the chief it sought. 
A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest, 
His host alarmed, his murmuring squires distressed : 
Their search extends along, around the path, 
In dread to meet the marks of prowlers’ wrath : 
But none are there, and not a brake hath borne 
Nor gout of blood, nor shred of mantle torn ; 
Nor fall nor struggle hath defaced the grass, 
Which still.retains a mark where murder was; 
Nor dabbling fingers left to tell the tale, 
The bitter print of each convulsive nail, 
When agonized hands that cease to guard, 
Wound in that pang the smoothness of the sward. 
Some such had been, if here a life was reft, 
But these were not; and doubting hope is left ; 
And strange suspicion whispering Lara’s name, 
Now daily mutters o’er his blackened fame ; 

~ Then sudden silent when his form appeared, 
Awaits the absence of the thing it feared 
Again its wonted wondering to renew, , 
And dye conjecture with a darker hue.’—pp, 58, 59. 


The wounds of Otho were speedily healed, but every day added 
to his detestation of Lara, to whom he could not but attribute the 
murder of his friend. That the brave Sir Ezzelin should have 
stained his knighthood, by flying from an encounter with a man, 
whom he had studiously provoked, was incredible. He must have 
perished, therefore, by the hands of the wretch, whose crimes he 
had pledged himself to expose, whose mysterious conduct had long 
been the object of general suspicion, and who, unable to repel a 
direct accusation, could only hope to escape punishment by assassi- 
nating his accuser. As it was impossible to establish this charge 
by a second appeal to the sword, the vanquished knight could only 
hope for redress from the justice of a royal tribunal ; but there, the 
-wealth and influence of Sir Otho enabled him to plead his cause so. 
effectually, that Lara was reduced to the dangerous alternative of 
attempting to defend his character, by argument, before a court 
already agree against him, or of setting their authority at defi- 
ance. He chose the latter. 

In a country distributed amongst a large number of feudal lords, 
each of whom was habitually a tyrant, and occasionally a rebel, it 
was not very difficult for the artful and intriguing Lara to conci- 
liate a large body of malecontents, and to provoke them to insur- 
rection. crowds which repaired to his standard became irre- 
sistible, so long as their ardour, inflamed by personal indignation, 
was submitted to the controul of their experienced commander ; 

but 
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but in the intoxication of unexpected victory they soon forgot their 
imperfect disciple, and, by spreading indiscriminate carnage and 
desolation, improvidently wasted their own resources of subsistence 
and shelter; became the victims of want and disease; abandoned 
themselves to despondence ; and hastily deserted the cause which 
they had capriciously embraced. Lara, reduced to the command 
of a very small, though faithful body of retainers, found himself 
unable to attack the well appointed forces of his united enemies, 
or even to attempt defensive operations with any hope of success. 
He could only retreat towards the frontiers for the purpose of seek- 
ing an asylum in some neighbouring state ; but im this, also, ‘he 
was disappointed, and seeing himself beset on all sides, with no 
prospect of escape, but by cutting his way through a part of the 
opposing army, he was compelled to lead his harassed followers to 
this desperate enterprize. 
XIV. 
* His blade is bared, in him there is an air 

As deep, but far too tranquil for despair ; 

A something of indifference more than then 

Becomes the bravest if they feel for men— 

He turned his eye on Kaled, ever near, 

And still too faithful to betray one fear ; 

Perchance ‘twas but the moon’s dim twilight threw 

Along his aspect an unwonted hue 

Of mournful paleness, whose deep tint expressed 

The truth, and not the terror of his breast. 

This Lara mark’d, and laid his hand on his: 

It trembled not in such an hour as this ; 

His lip was silent, scarcely beat his heart, 

His eye alone proclaim’d, “* We will not part! 

Thy band may perish, or thy friends may flee, 

Farewell to life, but not adieu to thee!”"—pp. 74, 75. 

Inthe bloody conflict which followed, the persevering efforts of 
despair, and the steady and well directed exertions of Lara, seemed 
at length to promise success to the assailants, notwithstanding the 
disparity of strength; but at the moment when the exulting chief 
was raising his arm, in the act of encouraging his men, he received 
the mortal wound, in the side which was left unguarded. Kaled, 
always near him, instantly snatched the reins of his courser, ¢on- 
ducted him to a distance from the fatal spot, and, when the battle 
was finally decided, was found, by the pursuing enemy, employ- 
ing his vain efforts to staunch, with his scarf, the wound of the ex- 
piring Lara, whose head rested on his ‘knee. Neither of the suf- 
ferers appeared to notice the presence of Otho and of his friends ; 
insulated by fate from the rest of mankind, they could only gaze on 
each other; the last accents which the lips of Lara had power to 

utter, 
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utter, were addressed to Kaled; and the voice of Kaled was the 
only one which the ear of Lara was able to distinguish. When all 
animation ceased, and the stiffening corpse could no longer be re- 
tained within the embrace of its kind supporter, 
‘ XXI. 
* He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 

The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reel’d and fell, 

Scarce breathing more than that he lov’d so well. 

Than that he lov'd! Oh! never yet beneath 

The breast of man such trusty love may breathe! 

That trying moment hath at once reveal’d 

The secret long and yet but half-conceal’d ; 

In baring to revive that lifeless breast, 

Its grief seem’d ended, but the sex confest ; 

And life return’d, and Kaled felt no shame— 

What now to her was Womanhood or Fame ?’—pp. 85, 86. 


When the body was committed to the earth, the numerous scars 
by which it was matked, seemed to prove that Lara had been long 
familiar with scenes of bloodshed: but how, or where, his wounds 
had been received, the afflicted Kaled refused, and Ezzelin had been 
unable to tell. Concerning the fate of that knight, nothing is cer- 
tainly known; but a general belief of his death is founded on the 


— of a simple peasant. It seems that, on the night of Sir Ez- 
zelin 


s disappearance, a horseman was seen to issue from the forest 
adjoining to the river which forms the boundary between the lands 
of Lara and those of Sir Otho ;—that, this horseman bore on his 
saddle-bow some burthen enveloped in a mantle ;—that, on reach- 
ing the river he dismounted, lifted the burthen from his horse, threw: 
it into the stream, watched it for some time as it floated, and, from 
time to time, anxiously endeavoured to render it less buoyant, by 
casting on it some ponderous stones, which the torrent had left on 
its banks. ‘The peasant, who had followed, and observed him un- 
seen, declared, that this floating body had appeared to him to be a 
corpse, and that something resembling a star (the symbol of knight- 
hood which Sir Ezzelin had displayed at Otho’s ball) was conspi- 
cuous on the vest whilst it remained on the surface of the water. 
At length a large stone struck it and it sunk, after which the.horse- 
man, who was masked, vaulted into the saddle, set spurs to his horse, 
entered the forest, and disappeared. If such was indeed the fate of 
Sir Ezzelin, charity must hope that Lara was not his murderer. 


XXV. 
‘ And Kaled—Lara—Ezzelin, are gone, 
Alike without their monumental stone! 
VOL. XI. NO. XXII. ee 
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The first, all efforts vainly strove to wean 

From lingering where her chieftain’s blood had been ; 
Grief had so tam’d a spirit once too proud, 

Her tears were few, her wailing never loud ; 

But furious would you tear her from the spot 
Where yet she scarce believ’d that he was not, 
Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 

That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire ; 
But left to waste her weary moments there, 

She talk’d all idly unto shapes of air, 

Such as the busy brain of Sorrow paints, 

And woos to listen to her fond complaints : 

And she would sit beneath the very tree 

Where lay his drooping head upon her knee ; 
And in that posture where she saw him fall, 

His words, his looks, his dying grasp recall ; 
And she had shorn, but sav’d her raven hair, 
And oft would snatch it from her bosom there, 
And fold, and press it gently to the ground, 

As if she staunch’d anew some phantom’s wound. 
Herself would question, and for him reply; 
Then rising, start, and beckon him to fly 

From some imagin’d spectre in pursuit ; 

Then seat her down upon some linden’s root, 
And hide her visage with her meagre hand, 

Or trace strange characters along the sand— 
This could not last—she lies by him she lov’d ; 
Her tale untold—her truth too dearly prov’d.’—pp. 91—9S. 


It would be absurd and superfluous in us to enter upon a formal 
criticism of the poem of which we have just completed the extract, 
because, whatever we could say has probably been anticipated 
by our readers, and, indeed, by the author himself, who seems 
to have taken a whimsical pleasure in disappointing, by _his se- 
cond Canto, most of the expectations which he had excited by 
the first. We will, therefore, frankly throw ourselves upon Lord 
Byron’s generosity, and request him, at his leisure, to revive, for 
our comfort and peace of mind, the brave Sir Ezzelin; whom, 
though lost, or mislaid, or purloimed, we cannot believe to have 
been actually deprived of existence. We know, from the official 
account of the inquest taken on the spot where alone he could have 
perished,—an inquest conducted with more curious and scrutini- 
zing attention than any modern Coroners would have exerted,— 
that the good knight was not killed by any of the usual instruments 
of murder; and it is quite incredible that such a man should have 
suffered himself, without resistance, to be hanged or strangled, and 
bundled up in a cloak, and thrown into the riyer, If we cannot 
procure the resuscitation of Sir Ezzelin, Lara’s mysterious vision 

in 
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in his antique hall, becomes a mere useless piece of lumber, inap» ~ 
plicable to any intelligible purpose ;—the character of Medora, 
whom we had been satisfied to behold very contentedly domesti- 
cated in the Pirate’s Island, without inquirmg whence or why she 
had emigrated thither, is, by means of some mysterious relation 
between her and Sir Ezzelin, involved in very disagreeable’ ambi- 
ity ;—and further, the high-minded and generous Conrad, who 
ad preferred death and torture to life and liberty, if purchased by 
a nightly murder, is degraded into a vile and cowardly assassin. 
Having thus stated the grounds of our petition to the author, we 
now revert to the Corsair, the most finished and the most beauti- 
ful of Lord Byron’s productions. 

Even this poem, however, is liable to one objection, which has 
been generally urged against it, and which we wish im the first in- 
stance to notice, because, admitting it to detract somewhat from 
the pleasure of the reader, we do not think that it ought to affect 
our general estimate of the author's poetical talent. The objec- 
tion is, that Conrad is a personage so eccentric, so oddly com- 
pounded of discordant quia, and so remote from conimon na- 
ture, that it is difficult to sympathize in his feelings, at the same 
time that the affinity of his character to those of the Giaour and 
Childe Harold, is so marked, as to do away the merit, whatever 
it may be, of singularity, and to give him the appearance of a 
mere copy from a capricious original. 

On the latter part of this objection, we must remark, that the 
Giaour, Conrad, and Lara may, very probably, have been intended 
by the author to be identical with Childe Harold; or, m other 
words, that the materials, of which Lord Byron’s later tales 
have been composed, were originally collected for the purpose of 
being wrought into a series of adventures, tending to illustrate and 
pre Ne the whimsical character of that Childe. Such a being, it 
should seem, cannot have been imagined for the sole purpose of 
performing, during the whole progress of his pilgrimage to Con- 
stantinople, the part of a listless and sated libertine. It is 
much more likely that his reviving passions should have led him 
into the haram of Hassan, should have incited him to become the 
avenger of Leila, and should have hurried him through a series of 
amorous and warlike exploits which terminated in his establish- 
ment on the Pirate Island, in company with the fair Medora, 
Something of this kind, we think, must have been contemplated by 
Lord Byron, when he published the two first cantos of his ‘ Ro- 
maunt,’ the completion of which he afterwards abandoned, and, on 
this supposition, it was scarcely to be expected that the separate 
fragments, which he has since given to the world, however altered 
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or modified, should fail to exhibit some traces of that character 
which was essential to his original design. Of that charaeter, 
indeed, we are neither willing nor competent to undertake the 
defence. The hero of Lord Byron’s poetry appears to be a com- 
pound of the qualities which distinguish the Achilles of Homer, 
united with those which are peculiar to the knights of romance. 
But these knights, though condemned to maintain, at all hazards, 
that the lady of their choice was, exclusively, a perfect model of 
beauty and excellence, did not, in other respects, very materially 
differ from the rest of mankind. Their love was placed under the 
guard of their pride, and their pride had usually enough to do to 
preserve them from inconstancy. But, in the hero of Lord Byron, 
the passion of love is represented as a virtue, which, once implanted 
in the breast, becomes immutably fixed there amidst a host of vices, 
all of which it is able, not only to resist, but to overcome. Conrad 
is represented by the poet as a selfish, haughty, merciless villain, 
and he states himself to have broken all the ties of society, and to 
have shaken off every sentiment of religion: with such a man, 
therefore, it seems impossible that any reader should sympathize; 
yet, in truth, every reader will sympathize with Conrad, because we 
cannot help forgetting his motives, whilst we contemplate a conduct 
apparently dictated by magnanimity, tenderness, and geuerosity. 
‘To promote this illusion seems to be the object of the whole 
poem. Even at the outset the reader is presented with a picture 
of the pleasures attendant on the life of a pirate, without any mention 
of its vices, or of the misery which it may produce. The crowds 
assembled on the beach of the island, whether active, or unemploy- 
ed, are exhibited to our view cheerful and contented, whilst the suf- 
ferings of their captives are carefully concealed. If we ascend to the 
fairy dwelling of Medora, surrounded by crystal fountains and fra 
grant groves of fruit-trees, aud behold their lovely and accomplished 
mistress preparing for her lord his simple, but delicious banquet, and 
welcoming him with an innocent and tender affection, in which his 
heart appears to sympathize with equal sincerity, we cannot help 
taking part with the amiable possessors of this earthly Paradise, 
pee the invaders, who had prepared to violate such an asylum, 
e cannot help wishing success to the gallant champion of beauty ; 


we hail his first victory; we applaud his rashness in igrny, 2 Gual- 


nare; we admire his firmness in prison; we rejoice in that deliver- 
ance, which he disdains to purchase, even by a venial crime; and 
deplore, most sincerely, the disappointment which attends him on 
his return. If we forgive, and almost love, the criminal Gulnare, 
it is because the awe, with which Conrad inspires her, suddenly 
revives in her breast those feelings of exquisitely feminine delicacy, 
whic 
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which her guilt had appeared to smother. Upon the whole, then, 
it is only after some recollection that we acquiesce in the truth of a 
remark which has been made on this poem, that Lord Byron has 
* adorned a merciless corsair on a rock im the Mediterranean, with 
every virtue under heaven—except common honesty.’ 

Now, whether this, or any other incongruities of the same kind, 
which may be formed in Lord Byron’s series of tales, arise, as we 
have supposed, from the original plan of Childe Harold, or fram 
any peculiarity in the writer's fundamental notions of morality, it 
is equally certain that his poetical powers are very great and vari- 
ous. With his subjects we have been often displeased ; his lan-* 
guage, we think, is not unfrequently obscure, and his versification 
careless: but he seems to us to possess, to a degree which must 
always command admiration, that originality which is the sure 
attribute of genius. He views with a keen and searching attention, 
even the most common and trivial objects that he describes, and 
surprises us by detecting what had escaped the observation of all 
former spectators. Novelty is always captivating, whether it be 
thus elicited from things with which we are most familiar, and 
which we now behold, as it were, in a microscopes; or whether 
new scenes be brought within our view, as by telescopic approxi- 
mation, and cleared from the obscurity in which their distance had 
involved them. Of the brilliant skies and variegated landscapes of 
Greece every one has formed to himself a general notion, from 
having contemplated them through the hazy atmosphere of some 
prose narration; but, in Lord Byron’s poetry, every image is dis- 
tinct and glowing, as if it were ituminated by its native sunshine ; 
and in the figures which people the landscape we behold, not only 
the general form and costume, but the countenance, and the atti- 
tude, and the play of features and of gesture accompanying, and 
indicating, the sudden impulses of momentary feelings. ‘The ma- 
gic of colouring by which this is effected is, perhaps, the most 
striking evidence of this poet’s talent; in the dark shades of his 
pictures we think him much less happy. We are aware that our 
opinion may be very fairly controverted, and that it is in direct 
opposition to that of another critical tribunal; but before we 
state the little that we have to say in our defence, we are com- 
pelled to enter our protest against some new canons of criticism, 
on which the decision of that co-ordinate tribunal is principally 
founded. , 

It is contended that poetry is destined to complete a certain 
cycle or great revolution, accompanying and dependant on a corre- 
spondent cycle of the feelings as well as of the manners of society. 
‘That, originating in times of turbulence and anarchy, it was at first 
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coarse and vehement ;—then pompous and stately ;— then affectedly 
refined and ingeuious,—and finally gay, witty, discursive, and fami- 
liar. That at this stage of refinement, however, mankind become 
disgusted with the heartless frivolity of their gratifications, and ac- 
quire a longing for strong emotions, so that poetry, followmg the 
current of popular opinion, is compelled to seek for subjects in the 
manners of ruder ages, to revive the feats of chivalry, and the loves 
of romance ; or to wander, in search of unbridled passion, amongst 
nations yet imperfectly civilized. Lastly, that this is the period at 
which we are now arrived: that a growing appetite for turbulent 
emotion is the peculiar characteristic of the age; that we are no 
longer satisfied with viewing the mere effects of strong passion, 
but require the passion itself to be dissected before Our eyes; and 
that Lord Byron, having surpassed all his contemporaries in_ this 
species of moral anatomy, has, of course, attained the pinnacle of 
-popular favour. 

ow we venture to contend that the poetical cycle here described 
is purely imaginary; and that if any indications of it were, indeed, 
discoverable in the history of our own poetry, it would not be fair 
to deduce, from them, a correspondent cycle of the national ‘ ap- 
petite’ for any sort of emotions. Language and manners are, from 
age to age, either progressively improved, or at least changed; and 
the trace of such changes may be found in the works of contempo- 
rary poets; but the passions of mankind are always the same, aud 
always capable of being called out by a proper degree of excite- 
ment. If centuries have passed away since the birth of Shak- 

e, does it follow that an appetite for those emotions, which he 
ee was able to rouse, lay 1 en during the interval, and has 
only revived within the last twenty years? We greatly doubt the 
fact, as well as the existence of the symptoms which are adduced 
in proof of it. ‘The last twenty years have, doubtless, been wonder- 
fully fertile of crimes and miseries, and there have been some per- 
sons in this country who have hailed, with joy and praise, every step 
of that desolating tyranny, which threatened to spread over the 
world, and awakened in its progress all those strong emotions 
which are pronounced to be so delectable. But these persons were 
pot very numerous, and certainly not legitimate arbiters of taste, 
or of poetical talent. Inthe whole remainder of the nation, we be- 
lieve that the horrid realities, which passed before their eyes, did 
not faise any appetite for scenes of mimic terror; and if Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Southey, and Lord Byron have transported their readers 
to the ages of romance, to the wilds of America, or to the 
shores of Greece, we suspect that they all followed the impulse of 
their own studies or habits, without dreaming that they thus oar 
ple 
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oye a poetical cycle, or ministered to any taste or appetite pecu- 
iar to the present age or country. 

Without dwelling any longer on the general objections to this 
new and fanciful theory, we now proceed to the point immediately 
at issue. It is contended, on one hand, that for the purpose of 
suiting the poetical taste of the present times, ‘ the minds of the 
great agents must be unmasked for us—and all the anatomy of 
their throbbing bosoms laid open to our gaze.’ We think, on the 
contrary, that this anatomical operation is essentially unpoetical ; and 
that therefore Lord Byron, who is emphatically styled the ‘ searcher 
of dark bosoms,’ is least attractive, and least popular, whenever 
he attempts to execute this special office. We do not mean to 
question the extent to which the analysis of mind, or of sensation, 
is capable of being carried, or to vilipend the delight attendant on 
such researches; we only contend that the pleasures of intellect 
are materially different from the pleasures of illusion, that the two 
are incompatible ; and that the writer, who seeks to excite any 
‘emotion, will never effect this by attempting to analyse its nature 
and origm, but must. content himself with describing its effects, 
because it is only with these that his readers can be supposed to 
be conversant. Every passion of the soul has its visible symptoms 
by which the correspondent feeling of the observer is instantly 
awakened ; and it is only by the delineation of these symptoms, so 
correct as to be recognized by the simplest reader, and to produce 
a momentary illusion, aid to call out, by means of the pictured 
image, the same train of sympathies as would have been excited by 
the reality, that the poet can possess himself of our imagination 
and become master of our emotions. ‘The secret sensibility which 
lurks within our bosoms, which pervades the whole animated 
frame, and transmits through it the indications of joy or grief, of 
pleasure or pain, but of which the excess is suffocating and unut- 
terable, cannot itself become the subject of description. ‘To at- 
tempt such description is, we think, to exceed the Lagisinnate pre- 
tensions of poetry, and to invade the province of metaphysics. 
On this ground we object to some passages in the Corsair, which 
are intended to represent the prison-thoughts of Conrad. On simi- 
lar grounds we have more strongly objected to the Giaour.—— But 
enough of this. We have stated our opinion, and leave the ques- 
tion for the decision of our readers. 
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Arr. XII. Researches in Greece, by William Martin Leake. 
London. 1814. 4to, pp. xix. 472. 


HE exclusion of Englishmen from those parts of the continent 
which were formerly the chief objects of inquiry to the curi- 


ous, has of late years induced many of our travellers to direct their 


attention to a country highly interesting from the wrecks which it 
contains of ancient grandeur, and from the contrast between its 
former state of glory and its present degradation. No man is now 
accounted a traveller, who has not bathed in the Eurotas and tasted 
the olives of Attica; while, on the other hand, it is an introduc- 
tion to the best.company, and a passport to literary distinction, 
to be a member of the ‘ Athenian Club,’ and to have scratched 
one’s name upon a fragment of the Parthenon. We are far from 
wishing to speak irreverently of this growing fashion ; although one 
mischief resulting from it is, that superficial -observation is apt to 
pass current for sterling knowledge; for who would presume to 
call in question Ais acquaintance with the history, customs and lan- 
guage of Greece, who is known to have measured the circumfe- 
rence of the Acropolis with his own hands, and to have topogra- 
= three or four of the plains recorded in history? It must, 

owever, be confessed, that although the knowledge which we 
possess of the state of modern Greece is neither very copious, nor 
very interesting, the deficiency is rather to be ascribed to the nature 
of the subject, than to any want of research in those who have 
treated of it: for of a country, which forfeited its political exis- 
tence before the Christian era, and has ever since been passing 
from one master to another; of a country, whese mhabitants have 
been for ages debased by the most abject slavery and the grossest 
superstition, and by an intermixture with the refuse of other na- 
tions ; what can we expect to learn? A people without indepen- 
deuce, without literature, without national feelings, present but an 
unpromising field of inquiry. Unlike the magnificent fragments 
of his own temples and porticoes, which give plain, though melau- 
choly indication of what they once were, the modern Greek re- 
sembles in no respect, if we except the contour of his face and a 
few unimportant customs, the race of heroes and sages from whom 
he boasts his descent. Servility, deceit, and superstition, are qua- 
lities for which he is perhaps rather to be pitied than condemned, 
as resulting naturally from the state of degradation in which he is 
held. National and moral debasement ever go hand in hand, 
The debasement of intellect follows of course. ‘The native of the 
Morea scarcely differs more from his ancestor in spirit and conse- 
quence than he does in language ; for in spite of the absurd com- 
parisons 
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parisons which have been instituted between the Romaic and its 
parent tongue, the xoiv} diaAsxros of the Morea is one of the most 
barbarous dialects of modern Europe. We are not to judge of it 
from the writings of Korai, Alexander Vasilius, and other learned 
Greeks, who study the expulsion of every barbarous word and 
phrase, as far as it can be done consistently with the integrity of the 
language, but from the phraseology of conversation, and the po- 
pular literary productions of the country. 

Nothing relative to modern Greece has been so scantily illus- 
trated as its language. ‘Travellers have usually visited the Morea 
without much preparation in this respect, and have contented 
themselves with interspersing through their works a few notices 
of some peculiar words and expressions. Not that there was any 
want of grammatical books; but the fact is, that, till very lately, 
the Romaic has been considered as a language so barbarous and 
imperfect, as scarcely to deserve the pains which must be spent 
upon the acquisition of it. 

Another circumstance which has kept us in ignorance of the 
language is, that scarcely any one of the few travellers, who have 
directed their attention to this point of inquiry, has been sufficiently 
skilled in the ancient Greek, to pursue his researches with much 
profit or success. ‘Till the appearance of Mr. Hobhouse’s volu- 
minous Tour, we had scarcely any thing on this subject beyond 
the Petit Dictionnaire at the end of Spon, the hasty postscript to 
Mr. Wright’s Hore lonice, and a few scattered remarks in the 
notes to Lord Byron’s poems. Mr. Hobhouse has compiled an 
amusing, though confused, account of the Romaic language, but 
the first complete English work on the subject is that of Mr. 
Leake,* now before us; a quarto of 500 pages, and of the enor- 
mous price of three guineas. Considering the importance of the 
matter, and the surface over which it is spread, it is obvious to 
remark, that the price is as much too large for the book, as the 
book is too large for the subject of which it treats :—taking into 
account the amplitude of margin, the chasms between paragraphs, 
and the frequent half pages which occur, we cannot help suggest- 
ing to Mr. Leake, that the same matter might have been com- 
pressed into two thirds of the present size, without any diminution 
of his literary fame, and with considerable advantage to his read- 
ers. A Grammar ought never to be colossal either in size or price ; 
in both of which respects the present volume is péya xaxdv. We 
are informed that it is only the first part of the researches in Greece ; 
if the succeeding parts are to be voluminous in proportion to the 





* We must except a Grammar of the Aeolo-Doric pablished by Mr, John Jackson. 
‘This, however, we bave not been able to obtain, nor docs Mr, Leake make mention of it. 
- importance 
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importance of their objects, the whole will form rather a ponderous 
work: but it must be confessed that a four years’ residence in the 
Grecian provinces entitles Mr. Leake to make large demands upon 
the patience and purses of the public. 


* In the second part of these researches it is proposed to present a 
comparative view of the ancient and modern geography of Greece, 
illastrated by a delineation of the country. The collection of mate- 
rials for the construction of a map of Greece was indeed the author's 
chief pursuit during his leisure hours in that country ; but its com- 
plete execution was a task too arduous for a single person, often dis- 
turbed in his operations by the usual obstacles attending an ill-regu- 
lated government, and an uncivilized state of society, as well as by 
“— — contingencies, and the superior elaims of public duty.’ 
—Pref. p. v. 

An accurate map of Greece will indeed be a most valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of geographical knowledge; but we earnestly 
hope, that, before Mr. Leake puts his intention in force, he will 
compare notes with another English traveller, who, we believe, 
actually measured the greatest part of the Morea by a trigonome- 
trical survey, and delineated the face of the country by a series of 
panoramic views. If we are not misinformed, Mr. Hawkins has 
m his portfolio an ample stock of materials for a complete and 
accurate map of Greece. 

We regret to find, from Mr. Leake’s preliminary observations, 
that the notion generally entertained of the manuscript treasures of 
the Greek convents, is in a great measure groundless. Yet, when 
we consider, that Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps discovered and 
brought home with them two of the finest Greek MSS. extant, we 
mean those of Plato and the ten orators, we are still not without 
hopes that a person well-skilled in this branch of antiquity may 
make some important discoveries. It is, however, natural to sup- 
pose that the learned Greeks who fled imto Italy after the fall of 
Constantinople, carried with them many of the most valuable ma- 
nuscripts which remained after more than 120,000 had been con- 
sumed in the flames, and that the diligence of the collectors who 
were sent into Greece by several successive popes, both before and 
after this catastrophe, would leave but a scanty gleaning for after- 
comers. ‘The same complaint of the scarcity of MSS. was made 
as long ago as the year 1574. Gerlachius wrote to M. Crusius, 
that the Greeks neither possessed nor cared about the ancient 
philosophets and poets; and that the MSS. which were once in 
Greece had been carried off by the Italian and French agents at 
Constantinople. More especially, the German ambassadors had 
purchased a great number of valuable books at a vastexpense. In 
the library of the Grand Seignor, in the year 1615, was a Livy, = 
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all the decads complete. The Grand Duke of Florence offered 
5000 piasters for it, which were refused. The French ambassa- 
dor, Achille de Harlay, offered to the librarian 10,000 crowns 
ready money for the book, which was bargained for at that sum. 
But unfortunately the Livy was gone, nobody knew whither, and 
a search was made for it in vain for several months. Great num- 
bers of valuable Greek MSS. were carried into France, and en- 
riched the libraries of Le Tellier, Seguier, Bigot, and other cele- 
brated collectors. 

We are rather surprised that Mr. Leake did not set out on his 
inquiries with an historical sketch of the Romaic language; a 
subject, we acknowledge, involved in considerable obscurity.— 
The observations of Mr. Hobhouse on this question (p. 553. 
seq.) are ingenious and learned. He remarks that, although the 
works of the Byzantine writers abounded with Graeco-barbarous 
words, yet there is no trace, previous to the Turkish conquest, of 
the use of auxiliary verbs, or the rejection of the simple infinitive 
mood, which are the characteristics of the Romaic. The con- 
clusion which he draws is, that the Romaic, was vot, until a cen- 
tury after the Turkish conquest, a settled and established tongue. 
The case we imagine is this: a very corrupt and barbarous dialect 
had been spoken in Greece several centuries before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, which was gradually more and more adulterated by 
the introduction of words and idioms from the Italian, French, 
Latin, and oriental tongues. Authors however continued to write 
in a language which, in its general towrnure, might be called Hel- 
lenic ; in the same manner as Latin continued to be the only writ- 
ten language in Italy, long after the Italian was become the vehicle 
of conversation.* But the Turkish conquest effectually destroyed 
that shadow of national pride which had hitherto deterred the wri- 
ters of Greece from committing their thoughts to the vulgar Ro- 
maic; and at length public documents and proclamations, and 
elementary books of science composed in the common dialect, em- 
bodied and gave consistency to a language, which had been for 
many ages known and spoken. 

It is difficult to fix any precise period for the intfoduction of the 
xoinj ‘yAwoou, a creature which must have been the growth of a 
long series of years. The transfer of the seat of empire from Rome 
to Byzantium may, we apprehend, be considered as the event 
which laid the foundation of the great corruption of the Greek 
language: and the various struggles which took place for a long 





* Even Dante wrote all his letters in Latin. One indeed in Italian is published in 
the Clarorum Virorum Epistolae, T. 1. p. 139, but the editor justly concludes it to have 
been originally written in Latin, See Mr, Eustace’s Tour, vol, ii. p. 470. : 

series 
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series of years between the Byzantine emperors and the Slavonic 
and oriental tribes accelerated its decay. The authority of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople over certain districts of Asia, and the 
frequent assembling of councils in that city, tended till more to pave 
the way for that rapid deterioration which seems to have taken 
place between the 10th and 14th centuries. That the Latin lan- 
guage was the first and fatal alloy of the Greek appears, amongst 
other considerations, from this circumstance; that the grammari 

ans of the middle ages explain BapBagiopts by Graeco- Latinum : 
(Cyrilli Glossae. Herodian. apud Du Cang. v. KepBixcpiov.) An 
anonymous author zee) BapBapiopod, edited by Valckenuer, p. 195, 
amongst other instances adduces gépyw, instead of gégw, L bear. 
This is the most ancient example to be met with of the true Ro- 
maic, which forms many of its verbs from the Hellenic by the in- 
sertion of y before a. 

Philelphus, who resided some time at Constantinople previous 
to its capture, assures us that the higher orders spoke a dialect 
which wouid not have disgraced the lips of an Athenian ; and more 
especially the noble women, who had no intercourse with the vast 
number of foreigners that frequented Constantinople aud polluted 
the language: he adds, ‘ Verum, quid dixi de peregrinis ? quum ne 
cum ipsis quidem concivibus ullus daretur hujusmodi mulieribus 
colloquendi locus: cum domo nunquam nisi noctu egrederentur ; 
atque id quidem et raro, et equites, et velata facie, ductaeqte a do- 
mesticis ac suis, dum aut An a per religionis celebritatem aliquam 
interdum, aut sanguine conjuuctissimos visendi gratia peterent.’* 
The Grecian ladies at a much earlier period were remarkable for 
retaining the language of their country unalloyed; Plato says of 
them, olcba drs of madasol of jutrepos Ta ira nal rw béATH eb mora 
Ex pavro’ xal ody jxsta ul yuvaixes, alwep pddiwta Thy apyainy 
Quviv cwlovcr.t The case was nearly the same at Rome. Cicero 
derived some portion of the purity of his Janguage from the conver- 
sation of Laelia and her daughters, 

But Mr. Hobhouse is clearly wrong in his limitation of the Ro- 
maic to 100 years ufter the Ottoman conquest. Constantinople 
was taken in the year 1452. About seventy years afterwards De- 
inetrius Zenus, a Greek of Zante, translated the Batrachomyomachia 
into the vulgar tongue, which does not differ in any respect from 
that at present in use. The measure is the tetrameter iambic ca- 
talectic, with rhyme, which Mr. Leake elegantly denominates ‘ the 
usual 74 footed verse.’ He does not seem to be aware that Ro- 
maic poetry is arranged according to a double rule, referring both 





* Epist. ap. Hodium de Graec, Illustr. p, 189, 
? Carty], 31. p. 60. ed, Fischer, 
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to the number of syllables, and to the metrical ictus. Verses are 
not only reccepnovAdaBos, igracdarafor, Kc. but also éfvroves, mapo- 
Evroves, eporapokuroves. ‘They have, for instance, the otixos teres- 
pnovrdraBos, Evrovos, as 

6 odpavog 

6 Qwreives. 
and rapokdroves, as 

as yapotus 

oro goune. 
and xporapoguroves, as 

éyetpace 

. xaimepace. 

consequently there are three species of ‘ 7} footed verses.’ A 
short analysis of the Romaic metres is subjoined to the Avgixa of 
*Abavacios Xpucrowoudes, (Vienna, 1811,) the preface to which con- 
tains a curious defence of the modern dialect in the form of a 
dream. A woman, who personifies the Erasmian mode of pro- 
nunciation, says to the dreamer, Kada! Biv Baéreis trols PoavrZeZous ; 
(les Frangais;) dv raparypeis rods "Eyxdtgous; (les Anglais;) droid 
elyas coda yin, xal roco we céBovras. to which he replies, oi raAaio} 
“Eaanves, ti oe Galvovras; div jrav cogol; Hrav Sums sidwroratpas. Ti 
Aormdy amopeic, dv xa of DeavrZégos xal of "Eyxasgos, dvras els wiAW’ 
aAAa cogol, sly’ ele rovro waraios. 

The poem before alluded to begins thus, 

Tipe rod v'dpynow Mouas ror ipioror thy Ai, 
Na » aweorsian Bonbeds orovras thy iotopia.* 

This metre nearly corresponds to our verse of fourteen sylla- 
bles, which Chapman has used in his translation of Homer, and 
Sternhold and Hopkins in their version of the Psalms. The fol- 
lowing lines will convey an exact idea of the rhythm of the Ro- 
maic tetrameter, if the last syllable of devour be split into two. 

* The enemies shall not oppress; they shall not him devour; 
Nor shall the sons of wickedness on him have any pow-er.’ 
As to the antiquity of this language, Martin Crusius, (whom Mr. 
Hobhouse,+ by an unaccountable oversight, describes as having 
travelled 





* We find now and then in the Hellenic poets a verse, which, being read accentu- 
ally, accords with the modern Romaic tetrameter: for instance, v. 115 of the Persae of 
Aeschylus, a good trochaic tetrameter may, by this mode of reading, be transformed 
into an iambic pentedecasyllable. 

. "2 Babvlaiver dvagra Tspoidwy intprarn. 
Oovpiog BipEnc, Akyoues 3, de cd pty pabyay Tixvesc, 
Bloré pace, Ts pesdipuscba raw Aldo, & Inesras ; 
Surely we want no other arguments to prove the absurdity of reading Greek poetry by 
accents instead of quantities, than these examples. 

+ Mr. Hobhouse’s words are these: ‘ He (Villoison) dues not believe that Crusius 

who 
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travelled from 1394 to 1427,) published his Turco-Graecia in 
1584. From a letter of Gerlachius dated 1578, we learn that the 
Greeks considered the Romaic dialect to be very ancient, but were 
unable to fix the precise time of its introduction, and this for a 
very obvious reason, which we have before stated. Mr. Leake 
has successfully refuted the notion of Mr. Hobhouse on this point, 
p. 165, note. 

With regard to the term Romaic; Constantinople was called, 
in the time of the Greek emperors, véa “Paéuy. ‘The Greeks 
termed themselves ‘Pwyaios, and their language ‘Payaixy. All the 
western nations they included under the general denominations of 
Ppdyxo: and Aarivos. Athanasius Christopulus, in the prolego- 
niena to his grammar, undertakes to prove that the Romaic is but 
little altered from the Aeolic and Doric dialects, and accordingly 
he terms it the Aeolo-Doric. A vehement apologist of the mo- 
dern dialect, who writes in the “Epujis Advis, vol. i. p. 331. asserts 
that the Romaic idioms are edyeveis cx nmaricuds TaY edyeverraTw 
mpoysvewv. One of his instances is éveidiov, a reproach, which he 
pronounces to be purely Homeric, and cites from [liad A. éveidloss 
érésoowy, for éveidelois. His other arguments only servé to shew, 
how far a partiality for his own dialect, aided by a radical igno- 
rance of ancient Greek, has carried him from the regions of 


common sense. Those of his — Athanasius may be judged 


from the following specimen: ‘ ‘The ancients said BodAou’ ya, 
mod ’ori, Kc. for BovAoucs tyw, mod tors, Ke. Precisely in the 
same manner we say, Eevpw, propa, va, d8v, for tkevpm, tumopa, Iva, 
otdtv.” He goes so far as to say, that whoever will be at the trou- 
ble of comparing the modern Acofo-Doric with the language of 
Homer, Hesiod, and the more ancient of the Greek poets (300 sis 
tiv SroBaiov eipicxovras!) will acknowledge the former to be ‘ in- 
comparably the most regular and smooth; so that without doubt, 
if the question be philosophically examined in the balance of 
truth, we may pronounce the modern syntax far to exceed the 
beauty of the ancient,’ dore dvapgiBdrws, Oeopoivras rd mpayuce 
Giroropinawrepoy wt THY wAAoTHyya Tis aAnbsias, awohaclgouev, Ori Fj 
civrakis pas trepBdives rd xazddA0s amelpws Tis apyalas ixslyns cuvrd— 
Eews. 

The two distinctive features of Romaic are, as we have remark- 





who travelled from the year 1394 to 1497, could have heard the words, siadys pobre 
Atomira, and 6 @ti¢ edroysizw civay, pronounced efflogi mena despota, and o theos efflogite 
senam ;’ and in a note we are referred to ‘ Turco-Graecia, p. 44.’ Upon making the 
reference, we find the following passage: ‘ Intelligitar ex hoc Clubis exemplo, linguam 
Barbaru-Graecam ctiam illo tempore (1392) stante adhuc imperio Graeco, fuisse : 
idem ex historia Germanici Schiltebergeri patet, qui ab anno 1394 usque ad 1427 
Christi, variis regnis Orientis peragratis, interim etiam Constantinopoli fuit,’ &e. It 
was Schilteberger who travelled, uet M, Crusius. : sie 
? 
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ed, the use of auxiliary verbs, and the rejection of the simple infini- 
tive. Yet something not altogether unlike the modern usage of $éAe 
as an auxiliary, may be found even in Hellenic writers. Plato, 
Phaedr. p. 230. D. ra xmpia xal ra dévipa ovdév m’ strc Bidarxen, 
fields and trees will teach me nothing. Aristoph. Plut. 770. "Eva 
e rane of exshvois Bodroucs. I for my part will go and meet 
them. 

The modern Greeks use xapa after a comparative adjective, as 
MPOTMOTEpoy Aéyw Thy Ppdyycw, rapa Thy pabyow. Exactly the same 
usage of rapa occurs in Thucydides, I. 23. qAlou re éxasivess, ai 
RUxVTEpasr Tapa Ta ex TOU mply ypovou uyypovevdusva EuveBnoay. 

One of the most-striking defects of the Romaic language is its 
want of a settled and consistent form. The varieties of dialect and 
different degrees of purity with which it is spoken and written, are 
almost numberless. The upper classes pronounce their conso- 
nants one way, the lower another; the polite decline their substan- 
tives by a rule which the vulgar do not follow. ‘The reason of this 
is, that it is only within a very few years that the Romaic has be- 
come a written language; and indeed it is not quite clear, whether 
the genuine mixo-barbarous cau even yet lay claim to that appella- 
tion: for the style and language of the few Romaic books which 
have fallen under our inspection, approach more nearly to the mid- 
dle, or ecclesiastical style, than to the vulgar aud colloquial Romaic. 

It is not our intention to give an abstract of Mr, Leake’s book: 
an epitome of an imperfect grammar would be ill-placed in the 
pages of our journal; especially as there are not wanting compen- 
dious grammars of the Romaéc tongue, containing all that is to be 
found in the present work and a great deal more, ma much smaller 
compass, and not difficult to be procured: but we shall remark 
upon a few points of resemblance between the Romaic and its pa- 
rent tongue, which deserve attention, and which Mr. Leake has 
omitted to notice, although he has pointed out some instances of 
similarity which, in our judgment, are very dubious. But we must 

remise that there are yet a few points, in which, if our grammar 
1s right, Mr. Leake is wrong; unless indeed both are correct, 
which is not altogether impossible, considering the vague and un- 
certain state of this dialect. We use the grammar of Athanasius 
Christopulus published at Vienna in 1805. 

Mr. Leake infarms us, that nouns masculine im as and ng are 

thus declined : 
Sing. nom, adéévrys Plur. nom. addevr2des 
gen. adéévry gen. addevradwy 
acc. avlévry acc. avdevradais. 
But this is not an example of words in as, which are differently 
declined, according as they are penacute or circumflex; thus, 


Sing. 
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Sing. nom. as — as Plur. nom. — e¢ — aides 
gna —a@ —w — ddwy 
acc. av — ay : — ais — abasic. 

Mr. Leake seems to have confounded these terminations, when 
he says, that the vulgar make the nominative plural in dec, the 
more polite in ¢. 

Again: ‘ Feminines in « and y have their nominative and accu- 
sative plural in ais, as Woy, plural duals.’ But according to 
Athanasius, the nominative is in ¢, the accusative in ais. We 
observe, however, in a poem quoted by Mr. Leake, p. 145, 4 xoxé- 
yas in the nominative plural. Modern writers make the accu- 
sative the same as in Hellenic. The plural feminine article, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leake, is 4; Athanasius, with greater appearance 
of probability, makes it 4, with the iota underwritten. Korai, and 
other writers, use.ai. ‘ Masculines in og and neuters in oy have 
their oblique cases as in Hellenic,’ but no notice is taken of femi- 
nines in os, which make their nominative plural in «5, and aceu- 
sative in ais, as % mapbévos. 3 wapbives. tais rapbdvass. 

The paradigm, which Mr. Leake gives of the passive barytone 
verbs, differs materially from that of Athanasius Christopulus ; but 
we are not competent to determine which is most correct. 

But to return to our observations. In p.17, Bourifjmov, drowning, 
fépcimov, bearing, xd\mov, cutting, are not, properly speaking, 
Ka goannas but neuter adjectives, of a form common in Hel- 
enic. 

The termination in agys, as ysAowlapys, a wag, xaBadrddors, a 
horseman, seem to be referable to the Italian termination in ere, as 
cavaliere, birroviere. Substantives in as, as cxoiwas, a rope maker, 
xeiaas, a thick-lipped person, are deducible from Hellenic forms, 
as partiylas, orryparias. "Those in rpia are purely Hellenic; and 
it is worthy of remark, that this form of words was chiefly in ase 
amongst the lower orders in ancient Greece. One class of sub- 
stantives, unnoticed by Mr. Leake, are those in avas, from the Hel- 
lenic in ay, the names of apartments or receptacles, as épvibdvas, 
avipavas, mapbevovas, &e. the birdcage, the men’s apartment, the 
virgin’s apartment, from épvidav, dvipav, mapbevadv. These words 
were originally nothing else than genitive cases elliptically con- 
structed, dvbpdv (darapmos), soyatdy (oixsirxos), &c. afterwards used 
as nominative cases and declined ay, avos, Ke. . 

The termination in I is very common in Romaic, and seems to 
have proceeded from Hellenic diminutives in ION. The progres- 
tive change was soy, w, s Wehave in the Geoponic writers, 
apoppiriy, bavxly, mingidiv, OpiBaxsy, yoyyiauw, popouruy, pigapiv, all of 
them from diminutives in wv. So Qaplov was first changed to 
Vays, and then to Pou!. But the usage of Ywuloy in the a a 
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bread, is by no means modern, as Mr. Leake supposes, It bears 
no other sense in the New Testament. See Schleusner tn voce. 
Amongst the diminutives, those in ovAe come from the Latin ula. 
moprovAa, a little door, is manifestly portula; and the additive 
modAos, movAa, modAoy, (as in AAckavbesmovags, the son of Alexander, 
Tovpxémovrcs,a young Turk, Vewpyoroiaa, the daughter of George), 
we are inclined to refer to the Latin pu/lus, rather than to the 
Hellenic xaaos with the Romaic grammarians and Mr. Leake. 

Mr. Leake (p.3!), says, that ‘ the Romaic imperfect is often 
employed to express a sense analogous to that of our imperfect 
subjunctive passive, as,*Av to sina AaBes mewTy Tega, Biv a If 
I had received it before, I should not have written. Does Mr. 
Leake mean that there is any passive verb in the above sentence? 
or that as far as expression of time is concerned, it makes any dif- 
ference whether the verb be active or passive? He subjoins in a 
note, ‘ This mode of employing the mperfect is exact/y that of 
the ancients, as in the verse of Aristophanes, 

Ei un tor imdvour, viv ay cox evPpasripuns— 

To general the exact use of the tenses varies so much in different 
languages, that it can only be acquired by long practice.’ A very 
just remark, and strikingly verified in the observation which pre- 
ceded it: for the Romaic usage of the imperfect, instead of being 
exactly the saine with that of the ancients, is exactly contrary to it. 
The imperfect conjunctive cannot be expressed in Hellenic without 
the potential particle 2y, a particle which in the Romaic has an 
eatirely different force: in order to assimilate the construction of 
the passage above quoted, it should stand thus: *Ay wy tét’ bxdvouy, 
viv oux eidpaiwouyy, a sentence which we need scarcely tell our 
readers involves two solecisms. 

The first aorist is the only past tense in verbs taken from the 
Hellenic; and, says Mr. Leake : 

* It is remarkable, that the Latin language borrowed its past from 
the same Hellenic tense: thus Latin words in co have their perfect in 
xi, and those in bo, pto, in psi, in the saine manner as in the Hellenic, 
first aorists are formed from the same terminations in the present.’ 

We know no Latin word ending in pto, which makes its pre- 
terite psi; but we remember the beginning of a distich in an an- 
cient Latin writer, po fit psi, to which probably our author alludes. 
When Mr. Leake remarks that ixape, I have made, is the same as 
the first aorist of the Hellenic xauvw, labore, he means, we pre- 
sume, that this might have been the first aorist of xémvw, had it not 
so happened that Hellenic verbs in xvw had no first aorist. ‘This 
fact does not accord with Mr. Leake’s subsequent remark, ‘ that 
when the Hellenic verb has no first aorist, the Romaic past is 

VOL. XI, NO, XXII. wH formed 
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formed from the second aorist ;’ which is no doubt true, and ap- 
plies to &aya. The Romaic words AaBaivw, Aayaiva, pabaive, 
wa$aive, are manifestly formed from AapBave, Axyxave, pavlkevo, 
raviave,* and not, as Mr. Leake conjectures, from AxBéw, mabéw, 
&e. words which never existed, although he terms them ancient 
Hellenic forms. The » was dropped and the penultima sharpened, 
when the 8 was softened into a V, and the accentual pronunciation 
became general. 

"Oydsyaupa, quickly, which Mr. Leake derives from éAlyy dea, 
or from ypyyopéw (!), is with more probability to be traced to the 
Italian ognora, or oggi ora. Our author’s derivation of zacrpa, 
cleanliness, from exaprov, a broom, reminds us forcibly of the me- 
tathesis, by which ¢o dope is filiated upon the Latin poto; the true 
etymon is xaccew, to sprinkle. He is, however, indebted for his 
conjecture to an epistle of Alexander Vasilius, in the Epuijs Ad-yios, 
i. p. 135. Mr. Leake devotes too many pages of a splendid 


quarto to a laboured analysis of some vile poems in the Romaic 
language, the most remarkable of which he acknowledges to be‘ a 
production so extremely tiresome, that few persons will have the 

tience to get through a single book.’ The subject.of it is the 
oves of Erotocritus, only son of Pezostratus, first lord of the trea- 
sury to Hercules, king of Athens, and the princess royal Aretusa. 
The conclusion of Erophile, the second poem analysed by Mr. 


Leake, reminds us of ‘Titus Andronicus and Tom Thumb; Pan- 
aretus, and Erophile the daughter of king Philogonus, are se-— 
cretly married. Philogonus discovers the secret, kills Panaretus, 
and presents his hands and heart in a basin to Erophile, who forth- 
with makes a speech and stabs herself. ‘The king is incontinently 
torn in pieces by the Chorus; the ghost of his brother enters, and, 
standing upon the remains of the body, concludes the whole with a 
speech. ‘This sounds ridiculously enough; but in respect of the 
horrific, it is very little worse than the Hecuba of Euripides, or 
the Oedipus ‘Tyrannus of Sophocles: it is amusing, however, to 
find Mr. Hobhousd describing Erophile as a pastural drama. 
One thing is certain, that it occupies a much larger quantity of 
paper in Mr. Leake’s book than it deserves. To each of his ex- 





* These verbs in ayw were much used by the neoteric writers of Greece, mayOdve 
occurs more than once in the Scholiast on Euripides : trdyw, video, in the argument of 
Aristophanes the grammarian to the Plutus of his namesake. In the same manner the 
Romaie ivruxatve comes from iwilvyyave. The terminations avw aud aww were substi- 
tuted for each other at an early period; dAc8alva, drpaive, cdalvw, dyaBaveralw occur 
isi the comparatively recent writers, Musaeus, Aclian, Pausanias, and the Scholiast on 
Platu ; and it may be questioned whether the critics are to be justified in alteting them 
imo the more ancient forms in ave. To the neoteric verbs in avw may be added gurdve, 
I plant, from M. Apostolius, xvi. 28, and iovyave, from Charito, i, p. 28, See Bast’s 
Epistula Critica, p. 248. 
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tracts is subjoined a vocabulary of such words as are either ‘ of 
foreign origm, or so much disfigured as not to be recognised for 
Hellenic.’ Under which of these descriptions does Mr. Leake 
range such words as éfrovyaro, roared, cuvamavraivouv, meet to- 
getter; banintey, leaped, yovrps y apaxs, a heavy mass of rock, 8obyy, 

as been given, xvij,* poured out, grepd, wings, xapth, paper, 
puckérn, urm-pit, évrerars, treads against, pupwbia, perfume, 
xdxxwvov, red, &c.? If Mr. Leake had possessed but a twentieth 
part of the acquaintance with Hellenic which he has with Romaic, 
he would not have inserted in his vocabularies such words as these, 
and omitted many others of much less obvious origin. We are at 
a loss to imagine what lexicon could have informed him that pipros 
is Greek for a region, when in point of fact it signifies a shawl, or 
that yaipoucs and fogaw, and aiypardve, and Buia, and ¢avros, 
are Hellenic words. Such errors as these would be trivial and 
beneath the critic’s notice, did they occur in any other work than 
one which is written expressly on the subject of grammar. 

A part of the fifth section is devoted to a consideration of the 
modern pronunciation of the Greek letters, which subject had pre- 
viously been discussed in a much fuller and more amusing man- 
ner by Mr. Hobhouse. The question at issue is this, whether the 
Erasmian pronunciation, at present generally adopted in the schools 
of Europe, or that of the modern Greeks, which is widely different, 
approaches more nearly to the ancient standard. 

Towards the fall of the Byzantine empire, many leamed Greeks, 
driven from their native soil, transplanted the tree of knowledge 
from the shores of the Hellespont to the plains of Latium. Some 
expressions in writers who have mentioned this subject, might lead 
us to suppose that the Greek language was altogether, unknown in 
Italy before the fall of Constantmople. But this was not exactly 
the case. Leontius Pilatus of Thessalonica instructed Boccaccio 
in Greek about the year 1350, and gave public lectures on Homer 
at Florence. ‘The description which his illustrious pupil has given 
of him, seems to have excited the emulation of eminent Greek 
scholars in subsequent ages. ‘ Aspectu horridus homo est, turpi 
facie, barba prolixa, et capillitio mgro, et meditatione occupatus 
assidua, moribus incultus, nec satis urbanus homo.’+ But after the 
death of Boccaccio, Greek literature made no progress in Italy, 
till the arrival of Emmanuel Chrysoloras, who began to give lec- 
tures at Florence about the year 1391: some time before which pe- 
riod it appears that he had been in London. He was followed by 





* This word Mr, Leake informs us is from the Hellenic yim, but he omits to tell us 
where such a verb is tu:-be found, 
t Boccaccio in Epist. ap. Hodium de Graec. Llustr. p. 2. 
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Demetrius Chalcondyles, Emmanuel Moschopulus, Joannes Ar- 
gyropulus, Theodorus Gaza, and Constantinus Lascaris. It is to 
these learned exiles teat the complete revival of Grecian literature 
in the western parts of Europe is to be attributed: and although it 
be true, as Mr. Hobhouse remarks, that the industry of Aurispa 
and Filelfo appears more active and useful than that of any native 
Greek, it is certain that the Italians could not pretend to vie with 
the Byzantine strangers in their knowledge of Greek, or indeed of 
ancient literature in general. ilelfo himself had studied for a con- 
siderable time at Constantinople under the learned men with whom 
that city abounded. Emmanuel Chrysoloras was, according to 
Poggio, ‘ Graecorum omnium facile princeps, et doctrinae quoddam . 
seminarium, a quo nulti viri doctissimi prodierunt.’ Theodorus 
Gaza was, by common consent, the most learned man of his time: 
Cardinal Bessarion and Marcus Musurus were not surpassed in 
erudition by any of the Italian scholars whom Mr. Hobhouse extols 
in preference to them. 

t followed, as a natural consequence of the universal estimation 
in which these Greeks were held, that the Byzantine mode of pro- 
nunciation was almost universally received by the western sthalaie: 
lt was introduced by Joannes Reuchlinus into Germany, by Tus- 
sanus into France, and by Grocyn and Linacer into England ; who 
were the first teachers of the Greek language in their respective 
countries. It was, however, opposed at an early period by Aldus 
Manutius; but it was afterwards more directly impugned by Eras- 
mus, Cheke, Smith, H. Stephens, Beza, Adolphus von Metkerke, 
Gretser, Helvigius, Isaac Vossius, and Henninius, who succeeded 
in expelling it from the schools. But many eminent scholars still 
inclined to the Byzantine mode, particularly the two Scaligers and 
Salmasius. Most of the tracts which have been written on this 
controverted question were collected and published in two volumes 
by Sigebert Havercamp at Leyden, in 1736—1740. His Sylloge 
does not comprehend the remarks of our learned physician John 
Caius, uor those of Ramirez de Prado in his [levryxévragyos, a 
work severely handled by the learned Thomas Gataker; nor, lastly, 
the treatise of John Rodolph Wetstein, a professor at Basle, im 
1681, who takes up the cudgels in bebalf of the much injured Ro- 
maic pronunciation, but with very little success; although Athana- 
sius Cncistopalas describes his arguments as being perfectly dvay- 
tipiyros. ‘To the friends of the Erasmian mode may be added the 
names of Morhof, (Polyhist. 1V. 6. 18,) and Hadrien de Valois, 
(Valesiana, p. 207.) A late eminent scholar, the Baron de Lo- 
cella, in his notes on Xenophon Ephesius, p. 134, professes to 
have discovered some arguments against the Romaic method, more 
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decisive than any which had been before produced: but he does 
not state the nature of them. 

We are not, however, to confound the present barbarous mode 
of pronunciation adopted at most of our great schools, and in the 
universities, with that introduced by Erasmus; which is still ad- 
hered to on the continent. Ours is purely English; the sound 
which we give to sand 2v is exclusively our dwn. We make no 
difference between ¢ and », s and &, v, ev, and qv, 0 and w; and in 
deed, in this respect, we are but little better than the modern 
Greeks themselves. A leading feature of the Romaic pronuncia- 
tion is; that they give the same sound (that of the Italian 2) to the 
vowels 4, +, v, and the diphthongs «, o, vs. ‘This was first termed 
by H. Stephens tvtactsmus; a word which has since been generally 
employed to express this peculiarity of pronunciation. A very 
considerable part of the faults which disfigure the manuscript 
copies of Greek authors, is referable to the iotacism of the modern 
Greeks, by whom most of the Greek MSS. now extant were writ- 
ten. No error is more common than the confusion of », 1, and v, 
especially of the two latter vowels; and as the s and v were very 
likely to be mistaken for each other, both in pronunciation and 
writing, the copyists were frequently obliged to distinguish the 
iota by placing over it one or two dots. Many traces of the iota- 
cisnt are discoverable in Hesychius; for instance, “Tak, } Oiaé. 
mary. Oicbra. a&yabs. "Idos. caua. It is astonishing that 
Wetstein should have had so little acquaintance with the rev! nature 
of Greek MSS. as to adduce from them any arguments to prove 
the antiquity of this vicious pronunciation. 

It is obvious that in ancient times H had a nearer affinity to A 
than to I; in fact H, pronounced broad, was the same as A, ‘The 
Syracusan women in Theocritus, according to the custom of the 
Dorians, substitute in their pronunciation A for H; upon which a 
stander-by complains that they make al] their words broad ; which 
may lead us to conclude that the Greeks gave to their H the sound 
of a in fate, and to their A that of ain fast. Wetstein conteucs, 
that the Romaic pronunciation of H 1s correct, because in an 
ancient MS. of the Gospels, are written Baargiulav and Kupiwaios 
instead of BAasgyuiay and Kuenvaios; but surely this proves nothing 
more than thatethe copyist was himself a modern Greek.  Lras- 
mus contends with greater reason, that, since the Latins always 
express the Greek nt by their own E, it is clear that the two 
letters had nearly the same sound ; and it is certain that the Latins 
distinguished between [ and H. 

That the Y was not confounded with I, appears from several 
considerations, Tpigew, to make a shrill noise, and rpigew, to cov 
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the sound of the vowels, for the accent is the same in both, 

. The Greek pis is mus in Latin, and xAdw.is cluo; but the Latin 
D was certainly pronounced differently from the Greek T,, which 
was received into the Latin alphabet, and had a sound nearly an- 
swering to the French U. Our English mode of pronouncing the 
. is as much too broad, as our utterance of the Latin U is too 
narrow. ' 

Another peculiarity of the Romaic is, that the vowel E, and the 
diphthong AI, are both, pronounced. like the Italian e. M. Leake 
observes, that in. some passages of the Hellenic tragedians the ex- 
clamations.?, 2, andid:, ds, follow close upon each. other, and can 
hardly have been intended to denote the same sound.’ It is urged 
by. the defenders of the Romaic method, that the Romans expressed 
AI by their diphthong AE, writing CAESAR for KAESAP. It 
should rather be said that the later Greeks used. Al for AE, writing 
KAISAP for CAESAR, and the like. But the argument. proves 
nothing: for if, as is. most probable, the Romans gave a broad 
sound to their A, the Greek AL was the only diphthong which 
would. approach to their AE; and we find that in the words an- 
ciently derived from the Hellenic, the diphthong itself is retained, 
as in Maia, Aiax, Graius, Naias. Besides which, it is clear that 
the Romans anciently wrote praisul, aidilis, and the like. ‘The 
Athenians seem to have narrowed the soundof AI : they pronounced 
naw, xrAaw, instead of xaiw, xAaia: while onthe other hand the Aeo- 
lians, instead of tag tects, said tals rizcds, as the modern Greeks do. 

Most English scholars make no. difference between E and H, 
but it is certain that-in ancient times the long and.short E were 
pronounced differently. The old grammarian Diomedes informs 
us, that when the ancients would write a word: having the sound 
(éxgatyow) of "Hra, they wrote an E, and over it the mark of long 
quantity ; and the same for the long O. 

‘El had not the same sound as I,’ says Mr. Hobhouse, ‘ or 
Cicero in his letter to Papyrius Paetus would not have said that 
Bives had a different sound from. bini.’ Unfortunately for Mr. 
Hobhouse’s. argument, Cicero expressly declares them to have the 
same sound; and the whole force of his reasoning rests on. this 
supposition, And if Mr. Hobhouse had looked’ ene page further 
in the treatise of Mekerchus, he would have found. the following 
remark upon the passage of Cicero in, question. ‘ Obiter notan- 
dum, quod i longum Romanis olim sonabat ut diphthongus #, hoc 
est ei.’ There seems, however, to be no doubt, but that El did 
originally differ in sound from I, The Romans did not anciently 
express the above apices by I, but by EI, and wrote Alexan- 
dreia, Academeia, Caesareia,. Laodiceia, Thaleia, politeia ; and 
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as the Greeks contracted their plural accusatives in és into ¢ic, as 
Bacirsas, Baucsdsis, so probably did the Latins anciently pursue the 
same method in the declension of certain nouns, The old accusa- 
tives oveis, plureis, omneis, perhaps were contracted from oveas, 

lureas, omneas. The most ancient form of the third declension 
in the plural seems to have been this: Nom. oves, gen. oveum, dat. 
ovebus, acc. oveas-oveis. So, Nom. domues-domis, gen. domuum, 
dat. domubus, acc. domuas-domius. 

Mr. Hobhouse appears to have turned over the leaves of Meker- 
chus in great haste : he tells us that the Erasmian pronunciation of 
OY is like that of the same diphthong in our word ‘ plough.’ He 
should have said the modern English, for we alone give this power 
to OY. The Romaic pronunciation, and probably the Hellenic, 
is the same as the French, in poule, mouvoir. Mekerchus says of 
OY, that it is the only proper diphthong which is rightly pronounced 
by a//, The most ancient Greeks expressed it by the simple vowel 
O. The answer which the Lacedaemonians returned to an inquiry of 
Philip, whether they would admit him into their city, was a letter, 
containing a large circle, or as some say, several concentric circles, 
expressing od, or of, od, od. The distich of Ausonius on this sub- 
ject is well known: 

Una fuit tantum, qua respondere Lacones 
Litera, et irato regi placuere negantes., 

Many instances of O for OT may be seen in inscriptions. The 
affinity of their sound illustrates the Doric change of OY into Q. 
The force of the Greek OY and the Latin U seems nearly to have 
answered to that of the Italian U, as in /ume. We have in Poly- 
bius, an author who lived before the decline of either language, 
Acvroidos, MepotAa, Sovamixios, Adpouyxouayios, for Lentulus, Me- 
rula, Sulpicius, Aurunculeius. 

Another peculiarity of the modern method, is-the giving to AY 
and EY the sounds of af, or av, ef, or ev ; it is scareely wecessary 
to prove that this is different from the ancient method. 

With regard to the consonants, the most controverted is B, to 
which the modern Greeks give the force of our V. And here we 
have not much assistance from the Latin language, which is called 
to the aid of both parties. We have to be sure cymba, crambe, 
libo, lembus, bos, byssus, bombus, brachium, balneum, barbarus, 
which are Greek words in a Latin dress ; but then fascinus*is 
formed from Bdcxavos, and fremofrom Bptuw. We have in later 
Greek authors both Bipylasus and Ovdipyiaws, Beoresiavds and 
Odsrnaciavés. The real state of the case seems to be, that the an- 
cients pronounced the B as'we do; but that it began to slide into 
the V soon after thé Augustan'age. Polybius and Strabo write 
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Baifios, TiBépyoc, Va Bivios—Ovarscia, Odevagprov: but in later writers 
we find B and OY used indiscriminately to express the Roman V. 
The modern Greeks give to I the force of N when immediately 
preceding y, x,£, x. We do the same in reading Greek ; whether 
correctly or not, appears to Mr. Hobhouse to be doubtful. One 
instance from a hundred is sufficient to decide the question. The 
Roman uncia was the same as the Greek odyxia, a Sicilian deno- 
mination of weight, used as early as the time of Sophron and Epi- 
charmus.* The more obvious instances of anchora, ancile, an- 
chusa will occur to every one. There is only one mode of resist- 
ing this argument; which is, to suppose, as Theodore Beza does, 
that the ancient Greeks uever used this orthography, but always 
wrote dvxupa, évxixduos, Kc. a supposition notoriously erroneous. 
We have in Spon CYITENEIC, AITEAEIC (the inhabitants of 
an Attic 8205 now called Ambelokipou,) ETKAYCIN, ENNITYT- 
XANGN. Aulus Gellius observes, that the N in ancora, anguis, 
&c. has not its genuine power, and says expressly that in the 
Greek words dyyedos and dyxiora and the like, the G has a 
middle sound between N and G. This middle sound was probably 
the same as the French and Italians give to g before n, as in en- 
seigner, agnella, signore, and the Spaniards to the 7 ti/dado, as in 
Corunna, ensenar. And it is not improbable that T had nearly the 
same sound before N, as in yiyvouas, dyvoia, for ylvowes, civose. 
Mr. Leake argues strongly in beha!f of the accentual method of 
reading Greek ; but it appears to us that the introduction of the 
versus politici distinctly marks the period when this method came 
into vogue; and the instances, which we before adduced, of tro- 
chaics converted into iambics by the accentual mode of reading, 
most prove at least that the ancients read poetry with one emphasis, 
and the moderns with another; which is all that is wanted to be 
proved. There is one solution of this difficult question advanced 
by Bishop Horsley, that the want of harmony which ensues upon 
our readeng Greek verse according to accent, is merely the vice of 
our elocution; and that accent might be so given as to preserve the 
quantity. ‘That this may be accomplished in some instances, we 
are ready to allow; but that it can in all, or in the greater number, 
we most positively deny. It is indeed stated in a ridiculous pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘ Porsoniana,’ that the late professor Porson was 
of opinion, that a certain Greek of Salonika read Homer im such 
a manner as to preserve both accent and _— But Mr. Hob- 
house justly questions the truth of this story. In fact there is not 





* Photins, Oyxla. viv orabjaty. Lappov nal Emlyapuce. But it appears from Aris. 
toile, quoted by Julius Pollux, ix. 80. that the true torm is Oiyxla, 
a modern 
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a modern Greek who has any idea of quantity ; and the thing itself 
is impossible. 

In discussing the antiquity of accents, Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. 
Leake are both out of their depth. ‘They both refer to a verse 
from the Antiope of Euripides, sad to have been discovered by the 
Canonico Pratilli upon the wall of a street at Herculaneum, in 
red and black letters, in the common cursive character, and with 
accents. But Mr. Walpole bas made out, satisfactorily we think, 
that this inscription is supposititious ; and there are many reasons 
which induce us to class it with the celebrated discoveries of the 
Abbé Fourmont. The cursive character was certainly not used 
earlier than the seventh century of our era. ‘The accentual system 
of the modern Greeks does not appear to differ materially from the 
ancient, invented by Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

In the second chapter of his Look Mr. Leake gives some ac- 
count of the Albanian language, the barbarous jargon of a barba- 
rous tribe, scarcely in any respect more interesting than the dialect 
of Otaheite. The preliminary observations on the history and geo- 
graphy of Albania are valuable, and throw considerable light upon a 
country very little known, before the publication of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
amusing tour. That gentleman’s work certainly betrays numerous 
marks of precipitancy and want of caution, of subjects hastily got 
up, and of authors half read ; but we cannot help regretting, that 
Mr. Leake should have gone out of his way to dissect it, and have 
devoted an appendix of fifty quarto pages to the detection of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s mistakes, whose principal fault after all seems to have 
been, that he published his tour in Albania before Mr. Leake, and 
has anticipated no smal] portion of the materials of the latter gen- 
tleman, who is ‘ impressed with a persuasion that it is his duty to 
make some remarks upon several passages of Mr. Hobhouse’s work, 
which he cannot help thinking calculated to mislead the public.’ 
Now although Mr. Hobhouse’s work is in great ‘part a compila- 
tion, and that an inaccurate one; although it discusses*a much 
greater variety of topics than the author could possibly have made 
himself master of, in the short time which he allowed himself for 
the collecting and arranging his materials ; although the style is oc- 
casionally disfigured by a mixture of briskness and vulgarity; yet of 
the two works, that of Mr. Hobhouse is much the most amusing 
and instructive, and, at the same time, much the least ostentatious. 
And we heve seen that Mr. Leake himself is by no means exempt 
from inaccuracy, but on the contrary, betrays a very considerable 
ignorance of the parent stock of that language, of which his book 
professedly treats. "Adda larpic, adris fAxecw Bodwy, is a re- 
proach applicable in a greater or less degree to all of us. 

Mr. Leake declares that he cannot subscribe to Mr. Hobhouse’s 
. distinction 
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distinction between Ecclesiastical Greek and Romaic. But this 
distinction is not an invention of Mr. Hobhouse, nor of M. Ko- 
drik4, but was noticed by De Guys and Villoison, and long before 
by M. Crusius, who received his information from the learned 
Greeks themselves. ‘ Limgua Graéca, ut intelligimus, hodie tri- 
plex est ; 1. Vulgaris, qua valgus Graecorum utitur, corrupta. 2. 
Antiqua et pura—quam Graecorum docti hodie discunt. 3. Ec- 
clesiastica, quae puris admixta barbara habet, qua sacerdotes, aut 
docti, in scribendo utuntur.’ . 

We have now a word or two to say to Mr. Leake on the sub- 
ject of etymology, a science with the general rules of which he 
may, perhaps, be well a¢quainted ; but he must devote more time 
and attention to the study of the ancient Greek, if he would qua- 
lify himself to etymologize im Romaic. Whether the following 
ingenious étymologies are his own, of derived from other sources, 
we are unable to say; but they are a mere burlesque upon the 
science. 


* Komiawy, child. fem. xowiae. qu. from Hellenic xérrouas plango 
unde xowsrés planctus—it may have been from the Latin copula, which, 
according to Vossius, is by metathesis from w#Acx%.’ 

* Kéra hen, from Hellenic xérr0s, gallus, from xérog, ira, on account 
of its pugnacious qualities! or, according to Hesychius, da& riv ix} rhe 
ueQadrny (xdrrne) AdPor.’ 

In the first place xérrog is not Hellenic, but a word infimae 
Graecitatis; and secondly em) riv xepadrjv is not Greek. esy- 
chius wrote ém} rijs xefaadjs. 

© Xavw, I lose, from Hellenic, ~aw vacuus sum.’ Another verb 
fathered upon poor Hellenic to which it has no claim. 

‘“Kauirov. So called from xdéma, chamber, from L. camera, 
or as being the working dress from H. xéparos, labour!’ Now 
we suppose that the xausoov is not the chamber dress and. the 
working dress too; or if it is, not being peculiar to either, it does 
not take its name from either, so that the above etymology is in 
every respect absurd. In fact the xausov is the same as the Ita- 
lian camice, a surplice worn by the officiating priest; in Latin 
alba or camistum. : 

‘ Zapovw, I wrinkle, plait, &c. One of the interpretations or 
alow, by Hesychius, is to grin; whence capiw, or cagive, of 

, may have come to sigmfy wrinkles in general, in allusion to 
the wrinkles formed on either side of the mouth in the action of 
grinning!’ Who can possibly read this without ‘ wrinkling’ ! 

*Karaynd, mist, from H: xv00s, xvoiiss lanugo.’ Whiat, in the 
name of etymology, has down to do witha fog? Does not _ 
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Leake know that 43v) in Greek signifies: smoke, any thing very 
light and fine? 

- © Madave, I quarrel—probably from xpedwvw, from H. 
aiyparave, I take prisoner in war, from aixpuy, cuspis.’ ‘There is 
no such word as aixpaddve. Mr. Leake does not seem to be 
aware that aixpaawros is aiypi- ddwrds, the verb from which is 
wing wrwrigor. 

* Mapodruoy, lettuce, being written by Suidas paiovasv, suggests 
that it may have been so called, because lettuces chiefly flourish 
from May to July!’ But why /ettuces only? why should not goose- 
berries, and pease and beans, have been equally honoured with the 

pellation of Mayjulians? If Mr. Leake will look into the first 
yaa of the Twelfth Book of the Geoponica,.he will find it 
written pagodAw nine times; and the Exercitationes Plinianae of 

Salmasius will furnish other instances;. peiodAsv, which occurs also 
in Hesychius, was no doubt a corruption. 

‘ Mraddwo, I patch, cobble, &c. perhaps from gumadsw, or raduv, 
rursus. But ya is equivalent to b, A. much more plausible ety- 
mon is BeAomm, a cobbler’s awl. 

The above ingenious attempts at étymology we have never seen 
excelled, but in two instances: the palm might be disputed by the 
humble imitator of Volney, and, if he were alive, by Joannes 
Harmarus, the author of a Lexicon Etymologicon Linguae Graecae, 
who justly styles his work ‘ Opus quale antehac nunquam prodiit.’ 
We propound for the consideration of Mr. Leake, two or three of 
his etymologies. ‘ Ayvis, castus,, vel.quasi dyovos, infoecundus; vel 
ab dyay et yavos, laetitia, quod casti prae aliis habent unde gaudeant : 
vel ab ayaian, admiror, quod casti rari sint, ideoque admirandi: 
vel quasi dyuvos, sine uxore.’ 

. © Agia, vicus, amd r0b.bi adrijs dye jas. yuia, quod pedibus 
yvicos perambulemus. Ducatur etiam ab & conjunctivo, et yviov, 
membrum; quod in vicis. aedificia. usque adeo sibi sint vicina et 
contigua, ut in unam quasi compagem coalescere videantur.’ 

"Bojcow, tussiendo exspuo. Inde fortasse Angl. breast, quod 
locus est unde exspuimus.’ 

To these might perhaps be added the legal etymologies: of the 
great Sir Edward Coke, who afforded a singular instance of the 

lunders of which men of the greatest abilities are sometimes guilty, 
when they venture to speculate in a science, for which they have 
not been qualified by previous study. 

To assist the student in his pursuit of the Romaic language, Mr. 
Leake has inserted a useful catalogue of recent Romaic authors, 
which seems to have been extracted from the periodical publica- 
tion of Anthimus Gazi, entitled “Eguiis 6 Aéyiog, of which we have 
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now three volumes; for in many instances Mr. Leake gives us the 
very words of that Journal. e catalogue may be augmented 
from the later numbers of the ‘ Literary Mercury,’ amongst other 
names, with that of Constantine Vardalachus, who has published a 
system of Physics, and promises another work on Philology. He 
takes for his motto the following line, 

To eb yeaQer 4d xarmoror iors Tig Picews Egor. 

O “Ayyros Bovyryyay.. 
We had some difficulty in recognizing the well known line, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well, 

as well as the author’s name; although we had been prepared by 
the previous occurrence of Tléx, and BoAraig, and had met with 
the names of Kadoydy and Aadxyovcls in the despatch of Aig? 
Beadlyray rods tov Keyra Babodgor, detailing the battle of Vittoria, 
as translated into Romaic in the “Eadyuxds TyAtyexgos. No. 140. 
July 28, 1813. 

Two questions remain to be briefly considered; whether the 
Romaic haguige be susceptible, as some have supposed, of such 
a degree of improvement, as may assimilate it to its parent stock ; 
and, secondly, if it be, whether such improvement is likely to be 
effected. 

If it be true, as Philelphus has reported, that so lately, as the fif- 
teenth century the language of polished society in Greece bore no 
faint resemblance to the pure and harmonious dialect of the 
classical ages, one would be led to conclude that the lapse of four 
centuries cannot have wrought so complete a change, but that a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances might in time work out its 
regeneration, ‘That versatility of character, for which the modern 
Greek is so remarkable, may probally have in some measure con- 
tributed to the rapid change which has taken place in his language ; 
and may, if a proper turn be given to it, be equally favourable to 
its improvement. He has no partiality for the language which he 
speaks, any further than as it is Greek; and in spite of the general 
ignorance of the people, such is their veneration for every thing 
connected with their ancestors, that they would gladly pursue any 
method of assimilating themselves to them, Mr. Leake is of 
opinion, that their ignorance of ancient Greek music, and of the 
principles of ancient harmony, and the discordance of Greek and 
Latin accent, would be the chief obstacles to the revival of Hellenic, 
We cannot see how any one of these circumstances ¢an operate as 
an obstacle. As to the ancient Greek music, we know no more of 
it than they do; and we ure not aware that any knowledge of music 
is essential to the acquirement of a language; or that the discordance 
of Greek and Latin accent can have any other effect than that of 
rendering their pronunciation less grateful to our ears. Whether 


they 
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they will be able to construct their poetry upon the ancient model, 
is a different question, and must clearly be answered in the nega- 
tive, unless they should completely change their system of prosody. 
De Pauw, who depreciates the character of the Greeks with 
more vehemence than justice, pronounces it a thing impossible, 
that any human power should emancipate them from the dominion 
of ignorance, or raise their character to any thing bearing a re- 
semblance to their ancestors. ‘The same opinion is entertamed by 
a later writer, M. Bartholdi, who has excited the just indignation 
of the contributors to the Literary Mercury. We have a different 
account from Mr. Douglas, who informs us, that there is at present 
scarcely a single village, where some person may not be found, 
who is able to read and converse in the ancient Greek ; and that 
many citizens of the Fanari employ it with as much facility as the 
xo} yAdooa; that a material alteration has taken place in the 
vernacular phraseology of late years, and that it is by no means 
improbable, that before half a century shall have elapsed, the lan- 
guage of ancient Greece may again be heard within the walls of 
Athens. In conformity with this report, Mr. Leake states, that 
* at present there is not a Greck community in a tolerable state of 
opulence, either in Greece Proper, or in the other parts of Tur- 
key, or in the Austrian dominions, or in Russia, that does not sup- 
port a school for teaching their children the ancient Greek. ‘The 
principal Hellenic schools are at Kesaria, in the Crimea, at Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Chios, Jo4nnina, and Salonika.’ At the col- 
lege in Bakorest, it appears there were in November, 1810, 244 
students and 12 masters, who taught experimental philosophy, ma- 
thematics theoretical and practical, geography, poetry, history, and 
modern languages. ‘The worthy Bishop nates, the great patron 
of the establishment, seems to take an effectual method of encou- 
raging the efforts of genius, for we are informed that at the open- 
mg of the Lyceum at Bitkorest, the author of some very indiffe- 
rent verses in praise of the Emperor Alexander and his. mother, 
was rewarded with a piece of gold for each verse; an instance of 
good fortune which in ancient times befel another indifferent versi- 
fier for praising another Alexander. One singularity in this esta- 
blishment is, that the masters receive prizes as welt as the scholars. 
At the examination which took place on the 15th of July 1811, the 
hea were adjudged as follows: to Constantine Vardal&chus, the 
ead master, a valuable gold snuff-box, (xpuojy xal moddrimov 
Tapmaxépay,) to each of the masters a gold watch, and to the ushers 
silver watches. To the scholars, pad yeah medals, having on one 
side a figure of Apollo, and on the reverse, in the rim, Avxeiy 
Bovxoperriov, in the middle, ‘Aperijs fvexa xad maideias. 
It will be hard indeed if all the labour and expense which is 
bestowed 
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bestowed upon the intellectual amelioration of the Greeks should 
produce no fruits corresponding to it. That the Romaic lan- 
guage is susceptible of very great improvement, without becoming 
unintelligible to the common people, has been proved by the test 
of experiment. The dialect which is now commonly used by men 
of education in Greece, at least in their writings, is so far puri- 
fied and refined, that any person, competently versed in Hellenic, 
can travel through many pages of it without meeting with any seri- 
ous obstacle. e suppose that the newspaper called “EAAquxis 
TndAtypagos is intended for general circulation among the Greeks, 
and the style of that is very respectably free from barbarisms. 
We doubt, however, whether any sensible alteration has yet taken 
place in the colloquial phraseology of the middle and lower classes 
of suciety ; for the Avgixe of Athanasius Christopulus, which are 
extremely popular amongst the Greeks of Constantinople, are 
written in a most barbarous dialect. Mr. Leake has several judi- 
cious observations on this subject, which the length of this article 
prevents us from transcribing ; but we entirely coincide with him 
im thinking, that the only plan by which the Greeks can hope to 
better their condition, is that upon which they are now acting, 
the careful education of their youth. An enlightened and active 
race of men, animated by the pride of ancestry and a desire of po- 
litical freedom, and ssing great advantages of local situation, 
cannot long remain the slaves of an ignorant and slothful govern- 
ment. But till some portion of information is diffused through 
the mass of the people, and the national character is rendered con- 
sistent and respectable by national education, no happy result can 
be expected from any interposition in their favour. the stream of 
knowledge must flow through the soil, and fertilize it by slow de- 

ees, before it can produce the fruits which are looked for ; and 
it can hardly be expected that any of us should live to see that in- 
teresting time when Greece shall be enabled to resume au inde- 


pendent place in the great family of Europe. 








Ant. XIIL. The Works of the English Poets, from Chaucer to 
Cowper ; including the Series edited, with Prefaces Biographical 
and Critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson: and the most approved 
Translations. ‘he additional Lives by Alexander Chalmers, 
F.S.A. In 21 vols. Royal Octavo. London: Printed for all 

the Booksellers. 
ME. Chalmers tells us in his preface, that the labour of some 
years has been exerted in forming this collection, That it 
would be the labour of some years to carry it through the press is 
apparent, 
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apparent, and labour enough it must have been to correct the 
proof sheets with that laudable attention to prevent mistakes of the 
u for the n, and the e for the c, which has been bestowed upon 
them; but what other labour can have been exerted in forming 
such a collection in such a manner we are unable to discover. It 
required no great pains to strike out from the contents of Dr. 
Anderson’s collection those authors whom Mr. Chalmers thinks 
proper to expel from the house of poets ; nor to put in those whom 
the said Mr, Chalmers, by a more benignaut act of the same sove- 
reign will, has been pleased to admit to a seat. 

Mr. Alexander Chalmers is well known to the public, both as an 
author and an editor, by many useful and laborious works. ‘The 
present is his greatest undertaking: how he is qualified for it, and 
in what manner he has performed it, we shall endeavour to shew. 
In this collection, he professes to give a body of the standard English 

ts. ‘ It cannot, however,’ he says, ‘ be unknown to those who 
ete paid any attention to the subject, that the question of too much 
or too little in these collections, does not depend on the previous 
consideration of the merit of the poet, so frequently as on the rela- 
tive rank which he seems destined to hold among his brethren,’— 
Alas, we have hardly begun our voyage, and we are aground upon the 
shallows! ‘There are but two rules,’ he proceeds to say, ‘ by which 
a collector can be guided ; he must either give the best poets, or the 
most popular; but the question who are the best, involves all the 
disputed points in poetical criticism, and popularity is a most un- 
certain and fluctuating criterion ;’ he therefore ‘ conceived it would 
be proper to be guided by a mixed rule.’—If there be any difficulty 
here, it is of Mr. Chalmers’s own making; with the powers which 
he tells us were given him by the booksellers, the principle upon 
which he should have proceeded is perfectly clear. A body of the 
standard English poets ought to contain those writers whoare popu- 
lar; those who have been so; those works which are of importance 
in the history of English poetry, and those which, displaying great and 
extraordinary powers of mind, are therefore worthy of preservation, 
though some unhappy misdirection or obliquity of judgment should 
have excluded the authors from popularity in their own days, and 
from fame for ever:—all those from which the accomplished 
scholar, the lover of poetry, the true antiquary, the philosopher or 
the poet would derive instruction or delight. 

* Another embarrassment,’ says this editor, ‘ of late origin indeed 
but almost invincible, was occasioned by the extreme rarity and 
high price of many of the works which it would have been desirable 
to reprint. Even where, as in the present instance, the spirit of 
the proprietors would not have suffered the high price to keep 
back what was necessary, it was sometimes found that private sules 

and 
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and barters among the tribe of collectors had almost entirely re- 
moved the articles in question from the public market.’ If this be 
meant as an excuse for the imperfectness of the collection we must 
deny its validity. Mr. Chalmers acknowledges the liberal offers of 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Park, Sir Egerton Brydges, and Mr. Heber,—all 
whose stores were open to him: is there a single work which, upon 
his mixed rule, or our principle, ought to be included in a body of 
the English poets, that was not to be found in one or other of 
their collections? Would not each and every one of these gentle- 
- men, distinguished as they all are by their liberality, have afforded 
_him every facility for making the collection as complete as possi- 
ble? and would they not have permitted transcripts for that pur- 
oe to have been made from the rarest and choicest volumes? 

ost certainly they would. On this head therefore there could 
have been no difficulty, even if the works, which were necessary to 
render the collection what it professes to be, had been of the ut- 
most rarity ; instead of being, as in general they were, easily to be 
obtained. But the truth is, that Mr. Chalmers is incompetent to 
the task which he undertook ; he has not the requisite knowledge, 
and is still more lamentably deficient in the requisite judgment ; 
and not being contented to appear in the character of a mere 
reprinter, in which capacity he might have deserved well of the 
public, he has ventured to thrust himself forward as a critic also, 
and to decide upon what he does not understand. 

The collection begins with Chaucer, Mr. Chalmers telling us, 
that ‘ though the names of many English rhymers have been reco- 
vered, and many more anonymous writers, or rather translators of 
romances flourished between the latter end of Henry the Third’s 
reign and his time, they neither invented nor imported any improve- 
ments in the art of versification.’ He asserts also, that ‘ as many 
of these metrical romances were to be accompanied by music, they 
were less calculated for reading than recitation. —The same thing 
might be said with equal truth, that is to say with equal senselessness, 
of every ballad and song that ever was written. ‘There ought to 
have been a volume anterior to Chaucer, containing Robert of 
Gloucester, Robert of Brunne, Piers Ploughman, and the best of 
the metrical romances. A life of Chaucer is given, succinctly re- 
lating all that is known concerning him ; but Critic being, as Field- 
ing interprets it, ‘ like homo, a word common to all the human 
race, Mr. Chalmers could not complete this sketch without dis- 
playing his talent in criticism. Of the catelectic verses, and 
the other technical remarks of the Editor upon metre, we need 
say nothing ; but the oracular decision with which he concludes is 
worthy of especial notice. After observing it is not probable that 

‘Chaucer can ever be restored to popularity, Lecause his language 
must 
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must remain an unsurmountable obstacle with that numerous class 
of readers to whom poets must look for universal reputation,—he 
says ‘ poetry is the art of pleasing; but pleasure, as generally un- 
derstood, admits of very little that deserves the name of study.’ The 
profundity of the remark and the precision of the definition are 
alike admirable ; and admirably must the critic, who thus defines 
poetry, be qualified to edite a collection of the English poets, and 
appreciate their merits, and determine what works and what writers 
shall or shall not be included. The whole of Chaucer’s prose 
writings are given: now though the Tale of Melibeus and the Per- 
sone’s Tale could not have been omitted without making the Can- 
terbury Tales incomplete, the other tees works which occupy a 
seventh part of the volume are surely misplaced. With so little 
thought has Mr. Chalmers executed his task, that Lydgate’s Story 
of Thebes is printed here with a running heading of ‘ Poems im- 
puted to Chaucer.’ ‘The glossary 1s abridged from Tyrwhitt’s,— 
abridged indeed! and of the references, one of its most essential 

, for no imaginable reason, unless that the fitness of number- 
ing the lines was overlooked. In some places the reference could 
not be conveniently expunged, and the neglect of numbering them 
renders it useless. " 

The second volume contains Gower, Skelton, Surrey, Wyat, Gas- 
coigne, and Tubervile. Gower is properly now for the first time 
introduced into a collection of the English poets. Hoccleve and 
Minot should have followed; and if it were thought proper (and 
assuredly it was 80) to include any of Lydgate’s poems, here they 
should have been placed in their chronological order. Hawes ought 
to have been added, the last of those poets who form the second age 
of English poetry, and may be called the school of Chaucer :—all 
indeed are woefully inferior to their great master, but all contributed 
to the improvement of their native tongue, and therefore were bene- 
factors to their country. Chaucer himself was a star of the first 
magnitude : no man ever did so much with a language in so rude a 
state, and only Shakspeare has surpassed him in his intuitive know- 
ledge of human character, and the universality of his genius. Mr. 
Chalmers indeed, with that comfortable self-satisfaction which he 
derives from flourishing in the nineteenth century, when the world 
has the advantage of being enlightened by lectures on poetry, as- 
sures us that Chaucer’s popularity is gone by :—it may be so with 
those ladies and gentlemen who conceive poetry to be ‘ the art of 
pleasing,’ and believe that nothing which requires thought can 
possibly give pleasure. Chaucer has not written for critics and 
readers of this nature: they follow their instinct :—the butterfly 
does not alight upon the elm or the oak—flowers and shrubs are 
for the insect’s pitch, and the dandelion to him is as sweet as the 
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rose. But the rank which the father of English poetry holds in lite- 
rature has not been assigned by caprice, or fashion, or superstition: 
He whom Spenser called his master, and to whom Milton referred 
as to his great and immortal predecessor, is justly placed with them 
in the first class of poets, and his fame, like theirs, is for ever. 
It is a reproach to our literature that the Canterbury Tales should 
be the only portion of his works which have been edited with any 
degree of care or ability. 

Mr. Chalmers has done well in including Skelton, but he has 
merely reprinted the imperfect and careless edition of 1736. ‘It 
yet remains,’ he says, ‘ to explain his obscurities, translate his vulgar- 
isms, and point his verses. ‘The task would require much time 
and labour, with perhaps no very inviting promise of recompense.’ 
Let the reader judge whether this be a sufficient excuse for an edi- 
tor who makes Skelton speak, 


Of Tristem and King Marke 

And all the whole warke 

Of bele I sold his wife !—p. 294. 
and who, rather than venture upon any emendation of a grossly cor- 
rupted text, has printed all the comic and satirical poems, and most 
of the others, without any punctuation whatever! Considering the 
manner in which works of this kind are got up in England, it would 


certainly have been too much to angers that the writings of so dif- 


ficult an author should be elaborately elucidated; yet surely some 
kind of glossary ought to have been annexed, and those pieces should 
have been added which Ritson indicated, and which have come to 
light since Ritson’s death. Mr. Chalmers has some sense of 
Skelton’s power, but when he ventures upon delivering a critical 
opinion, he produces only a tissue of inconsistencies, one sentence 
contradicting another. He tells us that there is occasionally much 
sound sense and much just satire on the conduct of the clergy, and 
presently adds, that if his vein of humour had been directed to sub- 
jects of legitimate satire, he might have been more worthy of a 
place in this collection. Did it never occur to him that Skelton’s 
buffooneries, like the ribaldry of Rabelais, were thrown out as a tub 
for the whale, and that unless he had thus written for the coarsest 
palates, he could not possibly have poured forth such bitter and 
aga satire in such perilous times? Well did he say of him- 
self— 

Though my rime be ragged, 

Tattered and jagged, 

Rudely rain-beaten 

Rusty and moth-eaten, 

If ye take well therewith 

It hath in it some pith. 
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So much pith indeed, that an editor who should be competent to 
the task, could not more worthily employ himself than by giving a 
good and complete edition of his works. ‘The power, the strange- 
ness, the volubility of his language, the audacity of his satire, and 
the perfect originality of his manuer, render Skelton one of the 
most extraordinary writers of any age or country. 

Some additional poems of Surrey are-printed from a manu- 
script in Mr. Hill’s possession. ‘They had appeared before in Mr. 
Park’s edition of the Nugw Antique. ‘ Certain psalmes’ also are 
added to Sir ‘Thomas Wyat’s poems. The poems of uncertain 
authors, as contained in ‘Tottel’s edition, follow. Mr. Chalmers 
then passes to the Elizabethan age. Considering the bulk of the 
collection, it would have been hetter to entitle it the British 
Poets, and to include those writers of Chaucer’s school, by whom 
the poetical succession was maintained in Scotland when it failed 
in England. Such writers as Barbour, James I. Gawain Doug- 
las, Lindsey, and Dunbar, ought not to be omitted in a body of na- 
tional poetry; and with what propriety in later times can Burns be 
spared, whose celebrity, great and extensive as it is, is not beyond 
his merits ? This defect may be supplied by a single supplementary 
volume, or at most by two, and we mention it in the hope that this 
will be dene, not to censure the editor for proceeding upon a plain 
and intelligible rule, though we differ from him concerning its pro- 
priety. But the capricious manner in which his choice of the 
English poets has been made, without rule or reason, or reference 
to any possible principle of selection, deserves to be severely cen- 
sured. In the interval between Lydgate and the age of Elizabeth 
two writers flourished, the one the most popular, the other by far 
the greatest poet that appeared between Chaucer and Spenser ; 
‘Tusser and Sackville, both of whom Mr. Chalmers has rejected.— 
Tusser, both for manner and matters exceedingly curious; and no 
poet ever produced a greater effect upou his contemporaries and 
immediate followers than Sackville. Indeed, instead of omitting 
his matchless Induction, Mr. Chalmers ought to have inserted the 
whole of the Mirror of Magistrates. 

We must thank him, however, for the additions which he has 
made to Dr. Anderson’s list. Gascoigne’s works were very scarce, 
and well worthy of being preserved, He deals largely im the alli- 
terative fashion of his day, in baths of bliss, and chips of chance, 
aud gripes of grief, but is withal a valuable writer in every point of 
view. Whetstone’s ‘ Remembrance of the well employed Life 
and godly End’ of this poet, has been properly prefixed, from one 
of the searcest tracts in our language. ‘ ‘Tubervile, we are told, 
* has a place in these volumes as. a sonneteer of great note in his 
time ; although, except Harrington, his contemporaries and sucr 
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cessors appear to have been sparing of their praises.’ This sen- 
tence is a happy specimen of the clearness of the editor’s ideas, and 
the precision of his language ; for besides the complete contradic- 
tion which it contains, there is not a single sonnet among the poems 
which follow. The most curious of this author’s writings are his 
rhymed letters from Russia, but Mr. Chalmers, instead of insert- 
ing them, refers the reader to Hakluyt. 

‘ Spenser,’ this editor tells us, ‘ was the founder of a school 
more numerous than any other: a school of which it is sufficient 
praise that Cowley, Milton, and Dryden acknowledged their obli- 
gations to it, and that in more recent times it has conferred cele- 
brity on Prior, Gray, Akenside, and Beattie.” A note adds, that 
these names do not include above half of the poets who have prac- 
tised the stanza of Spenser. Mr. Chalmers will, perhaps, be sur- 

rised at being told that only one of those whom he has mentioned 
cS practised it; his classification of Prior, and Gray, and Aken- 
side, in the school of Spenser is worthy of his critical acumen. 
Mr. Todd’s edition is followed. There is a reason why Britain's 
Ida should have been rejected, which ought to have occurred to an 
editor who has on other occasions shown himself scrupulous upon 

oints of morality. That it is not Spenser's is certain; and as he 
is one of the purest poets of any age or country, a poem of this 
description ought not to stand among his works. Daniel and 
Drayton follow, upon both of whom Mr. Chalmers ventures some 
unhappy criticisms ; then Warner, a writer not included in Ander- 
eon’s collection, but highly deserving of a place :—we know not 
for what reason Mr. Chalmers has omitted the second part of his 
work. ‘The lines in this edition are divided, as by Mr. Ellis in his 
specimens of this poet, and by Dr. Percy: the poem therefore is 
printed as if it had been written in the common ballad measure, 
with a space between each stanza. But it is injurious to an author 
who wrote iu the seven-foot couplet to have his work printed as if 
it was written in a four-lined stanza; for the variety of pause, and 
the continuity of the true measure are made to appear as blemishes 
by this alteration. ‘Typographical convenience has been the obvi- 
ous motive ;—some of Gascoigne’s pieces are in this long measure, 
and in printing them in columns it has been necessary to double. 
over almost every line. A better remedy for this unsightliness 
than that of marring the metre by splitting it, would have been to 
print all such poems in pages of single column, for it is evident 
that no rl in this instance is gained by dividing it into two. 

The fifth volume commences with Shakspeare’s poems, for hav- 
ing inserted which, Mr. Chalmers pinning his faith upon the sleeve 
of George Steevens, and ‘ the general conclusion of modern critics,’ 
thinks it necessary to offer something like an apology. He acknow- 
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, with Mr. Steevens, that ‘ the strongest act of parliament 
which could be framed would fail to compel readers into their 
service ;’ nevertheless he, the said Mr. Alexander Chalmers, ex- 
presses a modest hope that the scattered beauties which they con- 
tain may be enough to justify their admission into his collection of 
the British poets !—a collection which contains Roscommon and 
Halifax, Sheffield and Stepney, Blackmoreand Blacklock, Fawkes, 
Rag Smith, Sprat, Duke, King, et id genus omne!—Peace 
be to the Shaksperian commentators! May the earth lie lighter 
upon them than a lie upon Shakspeare! If their annotations did 
not contain abundant proof how seldom they went beyond the lite- 
ral meaning of the words, the contemptuous manner in which they 
have almost uniformly spoken of his poems would alone demon- 
strate their utter incapacity of comprehending the mind and cha- 
racter and spirit of the poet. 

Sir John Davies follows. Davenant has manifestly formed his 
versification upon that of this writer, and Dryden formed from both 
his opinion of the powers of the quatrain as an heroic measure. 
With the life of Donne (the next in the series) Mr. Chalmers has 
taken some pains, yet he has overlooked some of the most charac- 
teristic parts of Izaak Walton’s well-known memoir. The editor 
joins in the condemnation which is usually bestowed upon Donne’s 
ruggedness: Donne has, however, in many places shown that he 
possessed the diction as well as the feeling of a poet, and the rug- 
gedness of his satires js evidently designed as an imitation of Ho- 
race. We have Bishop Hall next; his verses occupy six-and- 
twenty pages, and Mr. Chalmers has thought proper to bestow 
thirty upon Warton’s Analysis of his Satires, nearly half of which 
consists of extracts from the poems which follow! Then comes 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, ‘ another of those men of 
aN who have anticipated the style of a more refined age,’ says 

r, Chalmers,—by whichis meant that Lord Stirling wrote smooth 
-verses. ‘This is the first time that his works have been printed in 
any collection of the Poets, Bishop Corbet's poems are also 
properly inserted. The other authors in this volume are Ben 

onson, Carew, and Drummond. The sixth volume is richer; 
it adds to the former collections, Sir John Beaumont, his bro- 
ther the dramatist, with several miscellaneous poems which were 
tacked on to his by some ignorant or needy editor; Habing- 
ton, Cartwright, Sherburne, Brome, and Cotton; and it includes 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Wm. Browne, Davenant, Suckling, 
and Crashaw. In the seventh we have only Cowley, Denham, 
and Milton; Waller and Butler might bave been added here to 
make the volume of its proportionate bulk, and complete the divi- 
giog of the old school. How imperfect this division is in the 
113 earlier 
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earlier periods has been already shown, and a supplement is equally 
required for the Elizabethan and subsequent age. Among the 
writers of the former we would see Churchyard, Constable, 
Watson, Willoby, Southwell, Barnaby Googe, Nicolas Breton, 
Chapman, Chalkhill, Abraham Fraunce, and Sir Philip Sidney ; 
and among those of the first half of the 17th century, Sylvester, 
the best parts of George Wither, Quarles, May, Herbert, Herrick, 
Lovelace, Cleveland, and Randolph. A volume also might well 
be appropriated to ballads, epigrams, and state poems; anonymous 

productions in which our language is uncommonly rich. 
Dr. Johnson’s collection ends with Lord Lyttleton. Mr. Chal- 
mers rejects Pattison, Aaron Hill, Brown, Shaw, Penrose, Bruce, 
and Greme, whom Dr, Anderson had admitted, and of whom only 
the last is unworthy of a place; he adds Byrom, Fawkes,’ and 
Brooke to the list of what, for want of a better word, may be called 
the penultimate generation of poets, and J. Warton, Owen Cam- 
bridge; Mason, Sir W. Jones, Beattie, and Cowper, of those who 
have more lately deceased. Andrew Marvell, Norris of Bemerton, 
Oldham, and Lady Winchelsea should also have been added.— 
Where Johnson ends, the present editor resumes his biographical and 
critical labours, collects his information with laudable care, and 
deals out his praise or. censure with oracular solemnity, and qualify- 
ing yets and buts, which keep the sentences in nice equipoise. Upon 
this portion of the work a few remarks may be permitted, with no 
other connection than the sequence in which they occur. A silly 
censure upon Cawthorn is repeated for having been fond of concerts 
and operas, though he had no knowledge of music, and as silly an 
apology offered in the remark that his knowledge of the fine arts 
was so general that it is difficult to believe he was ignorant of the 
principles of music: as if music could not be felt and enjoyed unless 
the science were understood! Well had it been for Mr. Chalmers if 
he could have been content to admire poetry with the same modest 
acknowledgment of his inability to appreciate its merit or under- 
stand its nature! The life of Churchill repeats a tale of his being 
refused admission at Oxford, from the foundation of Westminster, 
because he was found deficient in learning. Mr. Chalmers doubts 
the story because he infers from Gibbon’s admission at Magdalen 
College that the examinations were not very strict; had he known 
what the discipline of Westminster is, he would have seen that 
the circumstance could not possibly be true. No boy can pass 
through the College at Westminster without being perfectly com- 
petent to the regular examination when he leaves it. The editor 
bestows due commendation upon the powers of Churchill, wasted 
as they were upon worthless subjects, and comments with not un- 
deserved severity upon the errors and vices of the poet. Yet it is 
not 
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not in a tone df unmitigated censure that the life of this extraor- 
dinary man should be written. ‘To one who died in his thirty- 
fourth year something may be allowed on the score of hot youth, 
unsubdued passions, and principles which were rather unsettled 
than depraved. It ought also to have been remembered that he 
was not without some redeeming virtues,—that he had an open 
heart and a liberal hand, and was as steady as he was ardent in his 
friendships. Temporary as were the topics upon which he squan- 
dered himself, and wicked as was the malignity of his personal sa- 
tire, the general strain is of that character which, now that all party 
and personal feelings are gone by, elevates the reader by its manli- 
ness and generous spirit. ‘This it is which, like spice in a mummy, 
has preserved, and will continue to preserve his works from the dis- 
solution to which the subject would otherwise have hastened. 
The life of such a man should be written in the spirit of philoso- 
phy: it is not difficult to trace the self-delusions by which he was 
misled, and the lesson which such a life holds out would be most 
impressive, when. expressed with most charity for one who deserves 
compassion even more than condemnation. 

In the biographical account of Falconer, some circumstances are 
mentioned which ought to be remembered when the question of 
literary property is under the consideration of the legislature. In 
consequence of the success of his Marine Dictionary, his widow 
was beholden to the charity of the late Mr. Cadell for occasional 
assistance, and notwithstanding the success of his Shipwreck, a deaf 
and dumb sister of the poet was lately (and perhaps still is) living 
in a hospital! Mr. Chalmers censures Grainger for having chosen 
’ the sugar cane as the subject of a didactic poem: ‘ connected,’ he 
says, ‘as an English merchant may be with the produce of the 
West Indies, it will not be easy to persuade the reader of English 
poetry to study the cultivation of the sugar plant, merely that he 
may add some new imagery to the more ample stores which he can 
contemplate without study or trouble.’ The critic’s objection is 
not to the kind of poem, but to the particular subject; now it 
would be impossible to select any subject for that kind which is 
capable of being so richly and variously adorned. If Grainger has 
invoked the muse to sing of rats, and metamorphosed, in Arcadian 
phrase, negro slaves into swains, the fault is in the writer, not in 
the topic. The arguments which he has prefixed are indeed lu- 
dicrously flat and formal. 


‘ Subject proposed—Praise of St. Christopher—The red Brick Mould— 
Praise of Jamaica and of Christopher Columbus—Composts may improve 
other Soils—Whether Dung should be buried in each hole, or scattered 
over the Piece.—The Beauty of holing regularly by a Line—Of Monkeys 
—Of Rats and other Vermin—Hymn to the Month of January — 
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Crop begins—Planters should be pious—When the Suikar is of too loose 
a Grain, a little Grease settles it—The French often mix sund with their 
Sugars—Their Practice not por by the English—Of Rum—Its 
Praise—Negroes when bought should be young and strong—Negroes 
should always be treated with Humanity—Praise of Freedom—Of Che- 
gres—Of the Yaws—Praise of Commerce—Praise of Louis XIV. for 
the Code Noir—Praise of the River Thames, &c. §e. 


The wretched and disgraceful history of Boyse gives occasion to 
Mr. Chalmers to display his prowess against a man of straw. 
‘ There are those,’ he says, ‘ who have no scruple to tell us that 
genius is an apology for all moral defects, and that none but the 
plodding prudent sons of dulness wauld reveal or censure the vices 
of a favourite poet. Such is already the influence of this perver- 
sion of the powers of reasoning, that if it is much longer indulged, 
no man will be thought worthy of compassion or apology, but he 
who errs against knowledge and principle, who acts wrong and 
knows better.’ The very commendable morality of this editor is 
not always improved by its savour of methodism, and it might be 
well for him to remember that uncharitable feelings are more likely 
to be misbestowed than charitable ones. 

Concerning William Thompson, we may add to the short notices 
collected by Mr. Chalmers, that he was educated at Appleby 
_ school, under Yates, a man who obtained the appellation of the Nor- 
thern Busby. Yates would always insist upon his spelling his name 
without the p, saying, you come thomp, thomp, upon one’s ear with 
your Thompson. The poet, however, persisted in retaining a letter 
which serves at least the purpose of distinguishing his written 
name from that of the author of the Seasons. Mr. Chalmers inci- 
dentally mentions Dennis and Emily as two versifiers of forgotten 
reputation: this Dennis we believe to have been the model on 
whom Peter Pindar formed his manner ; a manner which, however 
grossly it has been misapplied, has become so popular, that the 
question of its originality is not altogether incurious; aud Emily’s 
poem upon Death, which is printed among the Elegant Extracts, 
shows more ability than is to be found in half the poems of these 
later volumes, and has procured for the author more reputation than 
will ever fall to the lot of half those versifiers whom Mr. Chalmers 
has admitted into his collection. 

It is related of Lloyd, that he was betrothed to a sister of 
Churchill, that she attended him with great affection during his last 
illness, and died soon after him. Mr. Chalmers says this story is 
not very probable, adding that the lady did not die till between three 
or four years afterwards, as if this lapse of time any ways invalidated 
the fact of her having died of a broken heart ! ‘This sort of arbitrary 
contradiction is at all times reprehensible, and more = 
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when it attempts to throw a doubt upon circumstances which men 
are the better for believing. What is there improbable in the ac- 
count? Even Mr. Chalmers, who has no weak compassion for 
the errors of men like Lloyd, admits that in his friendships he was 
warm, constant, and grateful, more sinned against than sinning. 
Why then should he choose to disbelieve that such a man should 
have been beloved by the sister of his only faithful friend; that that 
sister attended on him in sorrow, and in sickness, and in prison— 
when every one else had abandoned him, and that she herself died 
the slow victim of grief? He ought not to have asserted that the 
story was improbable unless he could have produced some reasons 
for thinking it so. 

‘ It would be difficult,’ says this author, ‘ even upon the prin- 
ciples of fastidious criticism, and impossible upon those of com- 
parison, to exclude Byrom from a collection of the English poets: 
merely as literary curiosities his poems are too interesting to be 
longer neglected.’ ‘Their oddity indeed well entitles them to the 
room which they fill: This writer has been compared of late to 
the Spanish Friar, Luys de Escobar, for the manner in which he 
treated of all subjects in easy verse, pouring forth extempore lines 
upon any thing which came in his way ; his opinion of one sermon, 
his abstract of another; the Passive Participle’s Petition to the 
Printer of the Gentleman’s Magazine; remarks on any book or 
pamphlet of the day ; critical remarks on several passages in Horace, 
in which various readings are proposed in rhyme, versifications of 
collects, and of passages from his favourite divines Law and Jacob 
Bebmen! His head seems to have been a rhyming machine which 
fell to work upon whatever came into it. One poem entitled Care- 
less Content is so perfectly in the manner of Elizabeth’s age, that 
we can hardly believe it to be an imitation, but are almost disposed 
to think that Byrom had transcribed it from some old author, and 
that the transcript being found among his papers, was printed 
among his works. Let the reader judge for himself. 


* CARELESS CONTENT, 
‘I am content, I do not care, 
Wag as it will the world for me ; 
When fuss and fret was all my fare, 
It got no ground as I could see: 
So when away my caring went, 
I counted cost, and was content. 


With more of thanks and less of thought, 
I strive to make my matters meet ; 
To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet : 
To take what in good part, 
And keep the hiccups from the heart. 
With 
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With good and gentle humour’d hearts, 
I choose to chat where’er I come, 

Whate’er the subject be that starts ; 
But if I get among the glum, 

Thold my tongue to tell the truth, 

And keep my breath to cool my broth. 
For chance or change of peace or pain ; 
For Fortane’s favour or her frown ; 

For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 
I never dodge, nor up nor down : 
But swing what way the ship shall swim, 
Or tack about with equal trim. 
I suit not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the turn of ev'ry tide ; 
If simple sense will not succeed 
I make no bustling, but abide: 
For shining wealth, or scaring woe, 
I force no friend, I fear no foe. 
Of ups and downs, of ins and outs, 
Of they’re i’th’ wrong, and we’re i’th’ right, 
I shun the rancours and the routs, 
And wishing well to every wight, 
Whatever turn the matter takes, 
I deem it all but ducks and drakes. 
With whom I feast I do not fawn, 
Nor if the folks should flout me, faint ; 
If wonted welcome be withdrawn, 
I cook no kind of a complaint : 
With none dispos'd to disagree, 
But like them best who best like me. 
Not that | rate myself the rule 
How all my betters should behave ; 
But fame shall find me no man’s fool, 
Nor to a set of men a slave: 
I love a friendship free and frank, 
And hate to hang upon a hank. 
Fond of a true and trusty tie, 
I never loose where’er I link ; 
Tho’ if a.bus’ness budges by, 
I talk thereon just as I think ; 
My word, my work, my heart, my hand, 
Sull on a side together stand. 
If names or notions make a noise, 
Whatever hap the question hath, 
The point impartially I poise, 
And read or write, but without wrath ; 
For should I burn, or break my brains, 
Pray, who will pay me for my pains? 
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I Jove my neighbour as myself, 
Myself like him too, by his leave ; 
Nor to his pleasure, pow’r, or pelf, 
Came I to crouch, as I conceive: 
Dame Nature doubtless has design’d 
A man the monarch of his mind. 


Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 
Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 
Or if ye ween, for worldly stirs, 
That man does right to mar his rest, 
Let me be deft, and debonair, 
Tam content, I do not care.’—vol. xv. p. 199. 


Mr. Chalmers’s life of Chatterton is written in that spirit of 
pharisaic morality which blinds the understanding as much as it 
hardens the heart. He tells the history of the Rowley papers just 
as a pleader would have told it at the Old Bailey if Chatterton had 
been upon trial for forging a bill of exchange! After saying that 
* his general conduct during his apprenticeship was decent and re- 
gular ; and that on one occasion only Mr. Lambert thought him de- 
serving of correction for writing an ebusive letter in a feigned hand 
to his old schoolmaster ;—he adds, in true Old Bailey logic, ‘ so 
soon did this young man learn the art of deceit, which he was now 
preparing to practise upon a more extensive scale.’ When this let- 
ter was written Chatterton was hardly fifteen !—Upon publishing 
his first modern antique in the Bristol Journal, the subject excited 
inquiry, and the paper being traced to him, he was consequently 
interrogated, says Mr. Chalmers, probably without much cere- 
mony, where he had obtained it. ‘ 4nd here his unhappy disposi- 
tion showed itself in a manner highly affecting in one so young, for 
he had not yet reached his sixteenth year, and according to all that 
can be gathered, had not been corrupted either by precept or ex- 
ample. ‘To the threats, we are told, ‘ of those who treated him, 
agreeably to his appearance, as a child, he returned nothing but 
haughtiness, and a refusal to give any account. By milder usage 
he was somewhat softened, and appeared inclined to give all the 
information in his power. The effect, however, of this mild usage 
was, that instead of all, or any part of the information in his power, 
he tried two different falsehoods.’ 


* He became an infidel, but whether this was in consequence of any 
course of reading into which he had fallen, or that he found it conve- 
nient to get rid of the obligations which stood in the way of his past or fu- 
ture schemes, it is not very material to inquire.—‘ In his writings we 
find some passages that are more licentious than could have been ex- 
pected from a young man unhackneyed in the ways of vice, but not 
‘ more 
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more so than might be expected in one who was premature in every 
thing, and had exhausted the stock of human folly at an age when it 
is usually found unbroken. All his deceptions, his prevarications, his 
political tergiversation, §c. were such as should have been looked for in men 
of an advanced age, hardened by evil associations, and soured by disappointed 
pride or avarice.’ 


His deceptions and prevarications, be it remembered, all relate 
tothe Rowley poems and papers, which are things very like the 
effect of disappointed pride and avarice! and to call his boyish 
essays in political controversy political tergiversation, is as prepos- 
terous an abuse of language, as it would be to call Mr. Chalmers 
a judicious critic, or a candid biographer. 

Mr. Chalmers is undoubtedly learned, for he writes about cate- 
lectics, and there is a well known book within the compass of his 
classical studies which must have taught him that 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros— 


but unhappily he has not learnt those arts ‘ faithfully,’ for if he had, 
his feelings upon this subject would not have been thus ‘ brutal.’ 
However dangerous may be the distinction between venial and 
mortal sins in the practical casuistry of the Romish church, that 
itanical spirit whose moral laws are framed in the temper of 
0, is more detestable, and not less pernicious. Mr. Chal- 
mers refers the whole fiction of Rowley to original sin,—the young 
man ‘ not having been corrupted either by precept or example.’ 
Satan, no doubt, had about as much to do vith it as with the burn- 
ing of the missionaries’ printing-office at Serampore, an affair of 
which they suppose him to have repented, because of the liberal 
subscriptions which were raised to repair the loss, The deception 
was not intended to defraud or injure one human being, and might 
most assuredly have been begun and continued without the slightest 
sense of criminality in Chatterton. And for the other eccentricities 
of his life, and its melancholy catastrophe, Mr. Chalmers might 
have remembered that there were original diseases in the world as 
well as original sin, and that when the coroner’s inquest returned 
a verdict of insanity after his death, that verdict might very 
sibly be correct. It is at least rendered highly probable by the 
fact, that there was a decided insanity in his family. 

Mr. Chalmers is not contented with blackening the character of 
Chatterton ;—he must also depreciate his writings. He allows 
them only to be wonderful when considered as the productions of 
a boy, and says that the coldness with which the collected edition 
of his works was received by the public, is perhaps a proof that it 
will not be possible to perpetuate the fame of an author, who has 
' concealed 
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concealed his best productions under the garb of a barbarous lan- 
guage, which few will be at the trouble of learning. That edition 
fully answered the purpose for which it was designed ; it preserved 
the sister of Chatterton from poverty and want in her latter years, 
and enabled her to leave her only child well provided for accord- 
ing to her rank in life,—a late act of justice to the dear, and 
only relatives of a man of high and distinguished genius. As for 
the fame of Chatterton, which this editor thinks it will not be pos- 
sible to perpetuate, Mr. Chalmers’s opinion will never be weighed 
in the scale against it. ‘The history of the Bristol Boy will always 
attract curiosity to his poems, and that curiosity will be amply re- 
paid. Horace Walpole has been frequently inveighed against by 
the ardent admirers of Chatterton, with more severity than justice, 
—we recommend Mr. Chalmers to them in future as a proper sub- 
ject for any castigation which they may be pleased to bestow in 
prose or rhyme. 

One of the most remarkable of this author’s acknowledged 

ems is a ludicrous description of Whitefield’s preaching, and this 
Mr. Chalmers has thought proper to omit, without noticing the 
omission. That Whitefield is now known to have. been a sincere 
and a good man, is certainly true ; it is not less true that he was a 
fiery enthusiast,—the editor might have been satisfied with vindi- 
cating his character in a note, and ought not to have exercised his 
inquisitorial power by striking out what is a faithful, as well as spi- 
rited portrait of a character, the existence of which cannot be de- 
nied. Sins of omission, however, are not the only offence of this 
editor. Cooper, the translator of the Ver-vert, wrote a Latin epi- 
taph upon his first born child, who died the day after his birth, and 
had it inscribed upon a monument. In the language of the epitaph 
there is nothing hyperbolical, except the word desideratissimus should 
be thought so, when applied to one so young; a very venial tres- 
pass: it has, however, appeared so preposterous an act of folly 
and affectation to Mr. Chalmers, that he has thought proper to 
aunex to it in the body of Cooper’s works, a burlesque translation 
‘ which appeared some years ago in the Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and which is in such a strain of coarse and witless vulgarity that we 
verily suspect no person could be capable of admiring it but the 
writer himself. For example— 

This lovely boy, 
His dad’s first joy, 
Was son of Squire 
And Sue, his wife, who led their life, 
At town called Thurgaton. 


_. The passage which, “aern | to Mr. Alexander Chalmers’s 
ideas of wit, is thus wittily ridiculed, is as follows : 
Hic 
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Hic jacet 

Quod mori potuit 
Henrici Gilberts Cooper, 
Infantis desideratissimi, 

Filii natu maximi 
Johannis Gilberti Cooper, 

De Thurgaton—in agro Nottinghamiensi, 

Et Susann, uxoris ejus. 


It is a duty to notice in the severest manner this gross instance 
of what cannot be called by a milder term than editorial insolence. 

The life of Smollet would furnish a counterpart to the history 
of Gilbert Stuart, and his Scotch-English Review, as related in 
one of our former numbers from Mr. D’Israeli’s Calamities of 
Authors. He was the original editor of the Critical Review, and 
here, says Mr. Chalmers, 


‘ It was his misfortune, that the fair display of his talents, and per- 
haps the genuine sentiments of his heart, were perverted by the pre- 
judices of friendship, or by the more inexcusable impulses of jealousy, 
revenge, and all that enter into the composition of an irritable cha- 
racter. He seems to have gladly embraced the opportunity, which 
secrecy afforded, of dealing his blows around without discrimination, 
and without mercy. It is painful to read the continual personal abuse 
*he levelled at his rival Mr: Griffiths, and the many vulgar and coarse 
sarcasms* he directed against every author, who presumed to doubt 
the infallibility of his opinion. It is no less painful to contemplate the 
self-sufficiency displayed on every occasion where he can introduce 
his own character and works.’ 

A few specimens of this critical offal Mr. Chalmers has inserted, 
and it may be a wholesome warning for some of those, who 
pursue the same calling in the same spirit, to behold one of their 
predecessors deservedly gibbetted for his offences. 

Mr. Chalmers repeats with an expression of incredulity, the 
assertion that Smart wore a path upon one of the paved walks 
belonging to Pembroke Hall. Smart resided there about fourteen 
years;—we have seen an apartment in which the tiled floor has 
been worn into a deep path by the feet of an imprisoned king, in 
no longer a space of time. Neither Dr. Anderson, nor the present 
editor has been able to discover a copy of the Song of David; 
which Simart composed when confined in a mad-house, indenting 
the lines with a key upon the wainscot. The loss of a poem 
composed under such circumstances, by a man of such talents, is 
greatly to be regretted. The following are some of the few 
stanzas which have been preserved by the Reviewers ; Smart has 





* A poet of Byrom’s vein might aptly address the Petition of the Relative Pronoun 
Which to Mr. Chalmers, ; 
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never written with more strength and animation,—and perhaps 
never with so much feeling. 

He sung of God, the mighty source 

Of all things, the stupendous force 
On which all things depend : 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 

All period, power and enterprize, 
Commence, and reign, and end. 

The world, the clustering spheres he made, 

The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill; 

The multitudinous abyss, 

Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 

Tell them, I am, Jehovah said 

To Moses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All Nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, tnov art! 

Smart’s Song of David is not the only modern poem which 
has in this manner disappeared ; several others ate mentioned by 
Mr. Chalmers. If the Universities and other public libraries, now 
that they have succeeded in enforcing the heaviest tax that ever 
was imposed upon literature in any country, should properly pre- 
serve the copies which they have obtained, some little advantage 
may thus arise from a measure, the shameless injustice of which 
will one day be reprobated as loudly and as universally as it 
deserves. 

In the life of Wilkie, Mr. Chalmers hints only at his antipathy 
to clean sheets, and gives at full length the encomium written by 
Hume upon the Epigoniad in the form of a letter to the Critical 
Reviewer. In one of his private letters Hume confesses that it 
was ‘ uphill work’ to attempt to force this heavy piece of imita- 
tive verse-work into notice ;—but there seems to have been a national 
feeling excited among the author's countrymen in his behalf, and 
Smollet had even the assurance in his history to enumerate the 
Epigoniad among those things which conferred lustre upon the 
age of George I] !—Paul Whitehead falls under the merited con- 
demnation of his biographer for his share in the orgies at Meduam 
Abbey ; but we know not why the bequest of his heart to be 
deposited in Lord le Despenser’s mausoleum, should be censured 
as any thing more than a foolish imitation of a not very wise 
practice among the highest ranks.—Harte’s life of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the editor tells us, was ‘ a very unfortunate publication. 
Hume’s House of Tudor came out the same week, and Robertson's 
History 
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History of Scotland only a month before, and after perusing these, 
poor Harte’s style could not certainly be endured.’ Mr. Chalmers 
perhaps may require to be told that industry in collecting, ex- 
amining and arranging the materials of history, and fidelity in using 
them, are the first qualities of an historian: that in those qualities 
Harte has not been surpassed ;—that in the opinion of military 
men Harte’s is the best military history in our language, and that 
it is rising, and will continue to rise in repute. 

A piece is added to Goldsmith’s poems which had escaped his 
former editors,—Threnodia Augustalis, upon the death of the Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales, performed at the great room in Soho 
Square, and hastily written for the occasion. The plan is as com- 
mon-place as the subject, and there is just a sufficient specimen of 
blank verse to show that Goldsmith’s felicity of style was not uni- 
versal: this species of composition fetigit et non ornavit. There 
are, however, lines which redeem the poem. Mr. Chalmers extols 
Armstrong above Dyer as a poet ; and though he admits that Dr. 
Johnson’s Irene is radically defective as a tragedy, praises it for 
splendour of language, richness of sentiment, and harmony of num- 
bers! The next life contains a yet more unlucky display of this 
editor’s critical attainments. Glover, he tells us, ‘ thought that 
iambic feet only should be used in heroic verse, without admitting 
any trochaic ;—a notion which is much to be regretted in a writer 
whose judgment as a critic was acknowledged by the best scholars 
of his time.’ A critic of this calibre plays with edge tools when 
he talks of iambics, trochaics and catelectics: it should seem almost 
impossible that a man who has read a single page in either of 
Glover’s long poems should have written so absurd a sentence. He 
ventures upon verbal criticism also : on a former occasion he com- 
plains of a licentious use of the elision in such words as ominous and 
following, showing that he judges of verse by the eye, and here he 
instances as words too familiar for heroic poetry—/forestall, obtuse, 
superfluous, authoritative, timber, &c. &c. Mr. Chalmers might 
as well attempt to build a house without timber and without tools, 
as to write poetry if such words as these are to be prohibited. 
Smollet was equally happy in this line of criticism: he censured 
Grainger for using words which, he said, were either not English, 
or not used by good authors, as noiseless, redoubtable, feud, and, to 
his great comfort, was reminded that these very words were used by 
Shakspeare. Examples of this kind are sufficiently frequent ; but 
they have not yet taught the cobblers of criticism not to go beyond 
their last. 

The Athenaid, which could not be included in Anderson’s col- 
lection, is contained in this. It ought always to accompany the 
Leonidas. Mr. Chalmers censures it because, he says, the — 
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of ‘history are so closely followed as to give the whole the air of 
a poetical chronicle. ‘To this opinion we may oppose the fact of 
having ourselves repeatedly perused it in early youth, for the in- 
terest which the story continually excited. Glover endeavoured to 
imitate the ancients, but wanted strength to support the severe 
style which he had chosen. He has, however, many and great 
merits, this especially among others, that instead of treading in the 
sheep-track wherein the writers of modern epics, till his time, ser- 
pum. pecus, had gone one after the other, he framed the stories of 
both his s according to their subject, without reference to 
any model, or any rule but that of propriety and good sense. ‘ He 
_ was supposed by Dr. Warton,’ says Mr. Chalmers, ‘ to have left 
some curious memoirs of his life, but as so many years have elapsed 
without their appearance, this was either a mistake, or they have 
been deemed unfit for publication. A portion of this history 
has lately been made public, and it is as interesting as any thing 
can be which relates to the politics of such unimportant times, 
It has led to a supposition that the author of Junius and of 
these memoirs, were one and the same person; and an Inquiry 
has been published, which must be allowed to have shown satis- 
factorily that the various requisites which must have existed in 
‘ Junius, are to be found in Glover. It is thus proved that Glover 
might have been the author, but no proof has as yet been adduced 
that he was. _ We should rejoice if this inquiry should bring forth 
more of his ‘remains, and lead to a collected edition of the works 
of an author who, though too highly extolled in his own day, must 
ever hold a respectable rank among the English poets. This is 
the more to be wished, because Glover’s history has been hitherto 
very imperfectly given. ‘The editor of his Memoirs would do more 
honour to the memory of this distinguished man by executing this 
task, than if he should succeed in identifying him with the most 
eminent libeller of his day; for the literary character of Junius will 
not maintain its rank. It is as little difficult in these times to write 
-a malicious style, as it is to produce smooth verses ; and he who, 
like Junius, is deterred by no sense of veracity or of shame from 
bringing forward bold accusations which he knows to be unfounded ; 
misrepresenting and distorting facts, and seasoning calumny and 
detraction with insult, may easily obtain the reputation of writing 
with vivacity and strength. But the trick has grown common; 
some of the most eminent professors of the art have been ‘ stripped 
and whipped’ as they deserved ; and they have discovered, some- 
what too late, while writhing under the wholesome discipline, that 
the precepts of the moral law are not to be violated with impunity, 
Whitehead, the laureate, is said to have contracted his school 
friendships either with noblemen or gentlemen of large fortune ; 
and it is asked if this choice, which some imputed to vanity and 
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others to prudence, ‘ might not be owing to his delicacy, as that 
would make him easily disgusted with the coarser manners of ordi- 
nary boys.’ We know not whether this execrable folly comes from 
Dr. Balguy or Mason, but it-is lamentable to think that either 
should have been capable of uttering it. Mr. Chalmers talks of 
his being enabled to remain at school by his own frugality, and 
such assistance as his mother could give him: in what manner 
could his own frugality contribute to this?—lIn the life of that 
good man Scott of Amwell, a sort of last dying speech and confes- 
sion, which the quakers published after his death, is inserted, with- 
out any suspicion that it will injure the memory of Mr. Scott: 
* Those,’ the editor adds, ‘ who have admired him as the excellent 
and benevolent citizen and the favoured poet, will not, it is hoped, 
whatever their religious opinion may be, view-him with less com- 
placency on his death-bed as a christian.’ This precious paper 
eo rw some comment ; Scott’s life had not merely been innocent 
decorous, but eminently useful. ‘ He was esteemed regular 

and moral in his conduct,’ says this very document, ‘ and extensive 
im his knowledge; very remarkably diligent and attentive m pros 
Moting works of public utility, in assisting individuals in cases of 
1 , and in the conciliation of differences. Nevertheless,’ it 
is added, ‘ there is reason to believe he "Grands Gilowag the 
conviction of the spirit of truth fos not fai ollowing the 
Lord.’ Whether any heavier offence po beat oe against him 
by the society than that of having styled himself Esquire in one of 
his title-pages, and used such heathen words as December and May 
im his poems, instead of twelfth month and fifth month, we know 
hot; but when he was dying at a vigorous age of a typhus fever, he 
was ‘ brought down,’ says this quaker-process, ‘ as from the clifts 
Of the rocks and the heights of the hills imo the valley of-deep he- 
miliation.’ ‘ Being convinced of his own low and un red state, 
he said he himself was unworthy of the lowest place in the heavenly 
mansions, but hoped he should not be a companion of accursed 
and wrathful spirits.’ In this state of ‘ religious concern’ he con- 
tinued till he died, and the quakers published the account ‘ as a 
word of reproof to the careless, and of comfort to the mourners on 
Zion.’ They will probably not be well pleased at seeing it repub- 
lished in a work which will preserve it for many centuries. Thirty 
years have done much towards softening down the asperities of the 
sect; and if they had among their members at this time one who 
Wrote such poems as Scott of Amwell, they would regard his works 
as things which did honour to the society as well as to the author. 
The Romanists draw a veil over their confessions, with due reve~’ 
sence for the feelings, as wel! as due tenderness -fo> the infirmities 
of human natare. How much wiser and better is their practice 
than that which drags into day-light ‘these death-bed —_ and 
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founding a judicial process upon whatever comes from the lips of 
a man upon the rack of disease, publishes sentence against him, 
and wounds the living while it stigmatizes the dead! 

A correspondent in the Gentleman’s Magazine asserted that 
Mickle was employed by Evans to fabricate some of the o/d bal- 
lads published by him, and Mr. Chalmers says this calumny was 
fully refuted in a subsequent letter. An opinion has been expressed 
in a former number of this journal that many of the modern ballads 
in Evans’s collection were written by Mickle: there was no at- 
tempt at deceit in the case, and nothing but a spirit of malignant 
stupidity could extract from it an accusation against the author. 
Perhaps it would not yet be too late to discover other pieces of this 
very able writer which exist in the periodical publications of the 
day. The Old Bachelor, a poem of striking merit, which was 
reprinted in the Annual Anthology from the Town and Country 
ine, seems to bear the marks of his hand. 

the life of Logan Mr. Chalmers speaks of the discovery of 
Ossian’s poems as if he believed in their authenticity. Because 
some pieces which are printed among the remains of poor Michael 
Bruce have been ascribed to Logan, he has not thought it proper 
to admit Bruce’s poems into his collection ; and, speaking of Lord 
Woodhouselee’s appointment to the professorship of history at 
Edinburgh for which Logan was soliciting, he tells us that the 
talents of the successful person, had talents been the criterion, must 
have excluded all competition. A tithe of Logan’s talents would 
make ten Lord Woodhouselees.—He defends the parishioners of 
for quarrelling with him on the score of his literary pursuits, 

saying ‘ there can be surely no great injustice in complaining of 
studies which diverted him from his profession, a profession which 
he had voluntarily chosen, and in which he was liberally settled :’ 
as if the active pursuit of literature were im any way incompatible 
with the duties of the ministry! A valuable addition is made to 
T. Warton’s works, by the discovery of five pastoral eclogues, 
_ the scenes of which are laid among the shepherds oppressed by the 
war in Germany. They were published m 1745, and ascribed tod 
him on the competent authority of Isaac Reid. The plan is stated 
in. the preface to be ‘ entirely new,’ and the design ‘ essentially 
distinguished from any productions of their kind either ancient or 
modern :’. thé author adds, ‘ I hope it will not be thought odd, or 
ill chosen. The opposing interests of a peaceful and rural life, and 
the tumultaous scenes of war, together with the various struggles 
and passions — ing from thence, seem by no means an improper 
field for the most nit writer to exercise his genius in.’ They 
are certainly remarkable productions for a youth of eighteen ; but 
Warton, though undoubtedly to be believed in asserting his own 
originality, was mistaken when he supposed that no former produc- 
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tion of the same kind was to be found. The Jesuit Jean de Bus- 
si¢res has an eclogue precisely upon the same plan. 

The Life of Mason is written with praise-worthy care in col- 
lecting scattered notes. It does not mention that he was a frequent 
guest at Rokeby, now a celebrated name, and that the faded 
decorations of a favourite summer-house which over'ooks the wild 
Greta, are carefully preserved as the work of his hand. Mr. Chal- 
mers’s character of this poet is expressed as usual with laboured 
and inaccurate pomposity; its import however is just, he censures 
the finical profuseness of his ornaments, the epithets which en- 
cumber what they do not illustrate, and the stiff and strained allite- 
ration which he so perpetually affected: and he does justice to the 
bold and original conceptions of a writer who"aimed at nobler and 
better things than any of his contemporaries. ‘The Heroic Epistle, 
and the other piece which appeared under the same fictitious name, 
are added here to Mason’s works, upon sufficient evidence, but 
not without a wish, says Mr. Chalmers, that they could have been 
attributed to some writer of less private or ‘public worth. ‘The 
editor has not shewn the same judgment in his estimate of the lite- 
rary merits of Sir William Jones, to whom he assigns a very high 
rank among modern poets :—it is not Sir William Jones’s poetry 
that. can perpetuate his name. ‘The Life of Cowper is Mr. Chal- 
iners’s best production, and we quote from it that part which re- 
lates to the intellectual malady of the poet, in justice to the writer, 
though we stil] must wish that Cowper’s lot had fallen among friends 
whose religious opinions had been of a happier character. _ 
 * Tt appeats to the present writer, from a careful perusal of that in- 
sttuctive piece of biography published by Mr. Hayley, that Cowper, from 
his infancy, had a tendency to errations of the mind; and without ad- 
mitting this fact in some degree, it must seem extremely improbable 
that the mere-dread of appearing as a reader in the house of lords should 
have brought on his first settled fit of lunacy. Much, indeed, has been 
said of his uncommon shyness and diflidence, and more, perhaps, than 
the history of his early life will justify. Shyness and diffidence are 
common to all young persons who have not been early introduced into 
company, and Cowper, who had not, perhaps, that advantage at home, 
might have continued to be shy when other boys are forward, But 
had his mind been, even in this early period, in a healthful state, he 
must have gradually assumed the free manners of ab ingenuous youth, 
conscious of no unusual imperfection that should keep him back. At 
school, we are told, he was trampled upon by the ruder boys who took 
advantage of his weakness, yet we find that -he mixed in their amuse- 
ments, which must in some degree baye advanced him on a level with 
them: and what is yet more extraordinary, we find him associating 
with men of more gaiety than pure morality admits, and sporting with 
the utmost vivacity and wildness with Thurlow and others, when it was 
natural to expect that he would have been glad to court solitude for the 
purposes of study, as well as for the indulgence of his habitual shyness, 
if, indeed, at this period it was so habitual as we are taught to believe. 

‘ Although, 
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» * Although, therefore, it be inconsistent with the common theories of 
mania, to ascribe his first attack to his aversion to the situation which 
was provided for him, or to the operation of delicacy or sensibility on a 
healthy mind, it is certain that at that time, and when, by his own ac- 
count, he was an entire stranger to the religions system which he after- 
wards adopted, he wus visited by the first attack of his disorder, which 
was so violent and of such a length as to put an end to all prospect of 
advancement in his profession. It is particularly incumbent on all who 
yenerate the sound and amiable mind of Cowper, the clearness of his 
understanding, and his powers of reasoning, to notice the date and cir- 
cumstances of this first attack, because it has been thé practice with 
superficial observers, and professed infidels, who are now running down 
all the important doctrines of revealed religion under the name of me- 
thodism, to ascribe Cowper’s malady to his religious principles, and his 
religious principles to the company he kept. But important as it may 
be to repel insinuations of this kind, it is become less necessary since 
the publication of Mr. Hayley’s Life, which affords the most complete 
_vindication of Mr. Cowper's friends, and decidedly proves that his reli- 
gious system was no more connected with his malady than with his 
literary pursuits ; that his malady continued to return without any im- 
pulse trom either, and that no means of the most judicious kind were 
omitted by himself or his friends to have prevented the attack, if human 
means could have availed. With respect to his friends, there can be 
nothing conceived more consolatory to him who wishes to cherish a 
good opinion of mankind, than to contemplate Cowper in the midst of 
those friends, men and women exquisitely tender, kind, and disinter- 
ested, animated by the most pure benevolence towards the helpless and 
interesting sufferer, enduring cheerfully every species of fatigue and 
privation, to administer the least comfort to him, and sensible of no 
gratification but what arose from their success in prolonging and glad- 
dening the life on which they set so high a value.’—pp. 600, 601. 

Three volumes of translations bring up the rear of this collection. 
‘They contain Pope’s Homer, Dryden's Virgil and Juvenal, Pitt's 
HEaeid, and Vida’s Art of Poetry; Francis’s Horace, Rowe’s Lucan, 
Grainger’s ‘Tibullus, Fawkes’s Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Coluthus, Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, Moschus and Muszus; Garth’s 
Ovid, Lewis’s Statius, Cooke’s Hesiod, Hoole’s Ariosto and Tasso, 
and Mickle’s Lusiad. ‘There was at least as much cause for in- 
cluding Cowper’s Homer as Pitt’s Virgil; and miserably ignorant 
indeed must that editor be, not merely of the merit of books, but 
of the estimation in which they are held, who could prefer Hoole’s 
Tasso to Fairfax’s. 

Upon comparing Mr. Chalmers’s collection with Dr. Anderson’s, 
‘the advantage appears at first sight to be greatly on the side of the 
former. The type’and paper are materially better,—they are as 
good as could ‘be desired, and the text is far less incorrect. But 
the quantity of additional matter is by no means so great as the 
vadditional number of volumes might seem to promise, and the 
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omission of Sackville occasious a grievous deficiency, while it af- 
fords the most- undeniable proof of the editor’s unfitness for his 
task. It is scarcely possible to conceive two persons performing 
the same work with feelings more different des Dr. Anderson 
and Mr. Chalmers. The former a thorough lover of poetry, 
indulgent to the artist for the sake of the art: the latter a thorough~ 
paced professional critic, so entirely ignorant of his subject as to 
fancy that Glover used no trochees in his verse, and to class Prior, 
Gray, and Akenside in the school of Spenser, and talk of their 
writings in the Spenserian stanza! 

He has told us that ‘ Poetry is the art of pleasing.” We will not 
attempt to define with equal precision what criticism is, but we 
will tell Mr. Chalmers what it is not. It is not the art of com 
ing pompous sentences which swell like an inflated bladder, ae a 
as empty as the bladder when you prick them for the meaning. I[¢ 
does not consist in talking of catelectics, and trochaics, and elisi- 
ons. It is not displayed by chusing out half a dozen or half a score 
words from a poem containing as many thousand lines, and con- 
demning them as too familiar for heroic poetry. It is not the art 
of finding fault. It is not, whatever ladies and gentlemen may 
think, common to all persons who have enjoyed the benefits of 
modern education. It requires long habits of thoughtful and com- 
prehensive study, as well asintuition. It may be reduced to rules; 
but the best rules will no more make a man a critic, than they can 


make him a poet, painter, or musician, if the predisposing and innate, 


faculty be wanting. 

To good old Dr. Anderson the poets and the literature of this 
country are deeply beholden; it is with great pleasure that we 
render this tribute of justice to him while he is living to receive it. 
The booksellers, as their predecessors had done with Dr. Jobw 
son’s edition, would have begun the collection with Cowley. Dr. 
Anderson prevailed upon them to include some of the earlier and 
greater writers, and the four volumes which were thus appropriated, 
though fewer than he wished and were really required, gave the 
collection its chief, almost its only value. Many of the Eliza- 


bethan poets were thus, for the first time, made generally acces- 


sible, and if the good old school of poetry has been in some degree 
revived, Dr. Anderson has been mainly instrumental towards a 
reformation which was so devoutly to be wished for. 

We have spoken severely of Mr. Chalmers, not exactly meting 


to him with the same measure wherewith he has meted, for he has 
had fair measure at our hands. One who shows so little tenderness 
for the errors of others has no reason to expect any for his own. 
The critic who is convicted of incapacity deserves to be chastised, 
like the soldier who disgraces himself in the day of battle; he has 
thrust himself into a profession which makes weakness a ai w 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Aw Account of the Grabber; an Instrument recently introduced into East 
Lothian, for pulverising the ground, and diminishing the expense af cultiva- 
tion. By John Shirreff. 1s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

@atlines from the Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Vases. By Sir W. Ha 
milton. Royal 8vo. i. Is. - 

Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the earlier Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian Romances; being an Abstract from the Book of Heroes, and Nibe- 
fungen Lay, with translations of Metrical Tales, from the old German, Da- 
nish, — and Icelandic Languages. With Notes and Dissertations: 
éto. ° Sl, 3s. 

The Mistory and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, illus- 
trated by a Series of Engravings of Views, Elevations, Plans, and Architec- 
tural Details of that Edifice: also Delineations of the Ancient Monuments 
and Sculpture. By Jobn Britton, F.S.A. NumberI. Medium 4to. 126. 
Imperial 4to. 11. Crown folio, 1!. 11s. 6d. ‘and Super-royal folio, 21. 2s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


An Introduction tothe Study of Bibliography; to which is prefixed, a His- 
torical Memoir on the Public Libraries of the Ancients. By Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, Sub-librarian to the Surry Institution. With numerous fac- 
simile Specimens of early Printing, Printers’ Marks, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ail. 8s. al 8vo. 51. 5s. 

Qlio of Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda, original 
and selected. By Wm. Davis. 12mo. 5s. 


. BIOGRAPHY, 

A Translation of the First Part of the Memoirs, &c. of Baron de Grimm, 
for the years 1753 to 1770. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Trimmer, with Original 
Letters, and Meditations and Prayers, selected from her Journal. 2 vols. 
Svo. 18s. 

Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political Character, from 1742 
to 1757. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century; comprising Biographical 
Memuirs of William Bowyer, printer, F.S.A. and many of his Learned 
Friends; an incidental View of the progress and advancement of Literature 
in this Kingdom during the last Century. By John Nichols, F.S.A. Vol 
VI. 1. 7s. with seven Portraits. 

Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain; with Biographical and 
Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Lancaster Herald. Part I. Folio, 21. 12s. 6d. Super-royal folio, 51. 5s. 


BOTANY. 

coe pr of the Second Edition of Hortus Kewensis, for the use of 
Practical Gardeners; to which is added, a Selection of Esculent Vegetables 
aod Fruits, cultivated in the Royal Garden at Kew. By W. T. Aiton, Gar- 


dener to his Majesty. @vo. 12s. 
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The Classes and Orders of the Linnean System of Botany; illestrated by 
select specimens of foreign and indigenous Pjants. Part I. royal 8vo. 4s.— 
Coloured 6s. * 1 ', 

Systematic Arrangement and Description of the Plants of North America. 
By Frederick Pursh. 2 vols.8vo. 11. 16s. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The Chemical Guide; or, Complete Companion to the Portable Chest of 
Chemistry; containing full directions for making and using all the different 
Tests or Re-Agents, employed in the Analysis of Natural and Artificial Pro- 
ducts. By Reece andCo. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. . 

A Compendium of the Laws recently passed for regulating the Trade with 
the East Indies; the Duties of Customs and Excise on Goods imported and 
exported, &c. &c. By Thomas Thornton, of the East India Office, Custom- 
House. 8vo. 7s. 

Water’s Calculator; or, the Baltic, American Merchant, Ship-owner, and 
Captain’s Assistant. Third Edition, considerably enlarged, by J. Schofield, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Value and Utility of the Freedom of the Hanse Towns. By J, L. von 
Hess. From the German, by B. Crusen. 8vo. 6s. 

Review of the Discussion relating to the Oporto Wine Company. 9s. 6d. 
_ The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope, as a Colony, to Great Britain, 
independently of the advantages it possesses as a Military and Naval Station, 
By Richard Bernard Fisher, Esq. 3s. 


CRITICISM. 
The History of Fiction; being a critical Account of the most celebrated 


Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Romances, to the Novels of 
the present day. By John Dunlop. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

E DRAMA. ; 

Nareusky; a new Serio-Comic Opera, in Three Acts. By M. C. Brown. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Old English Plays: being a Selection of such Plays of the early Dramatic 
Writers, as are not to be found in Dodsley’s or any later Collection, With 
Notes and Biographical Prefaces, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. Royal, 1l. 

Arminius; or, the Deliverance of Germany. By Charles Knight. Fools- 
cap 8vo, 4s. 

he Woodman’s Hut; a Melo-Dramatic Romance. 8vo. 2s. 
. Explanations and Emendations of some Passages in the Text of Shakespeare, 
and of Beaumont and Fletcher. By Martinus Scriblerus, 2s. 6d. 

Debtor and Creditor, a Comedy, in Five Acts. By James Kenny, Esq. 
8vo. Qs. 6d. 

The Drama Recorded ; or, a list of Plays from the earliest periods to the 
present time. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

Intrigue: a Comic Interlude, in One Act. By John Poole, Esq. 1s. 6d, 


EDUCATION. ; 
The Expeditious Arithmetician; or, Preceptor’s Arithmetical Class-Book. 
By B. Danby and J. Long, of Hull. 12mo. 7s. ; 
Proceedings of the Glasgow Lancasterian Schools Society, at a Meeting 
held on the 31st of January, 1814, with I!lustrations and Remarks. By Jo- 
“tre Privciples of Practical P Scenographic P 
’ ‘The Principles of Practical Perspective, on Scenographic Projection; con- 
taining various Rules for delineating Designs on plane Surfaces, and — 
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Views from Nature. By Richard>Brown, Architect and Drawing Master. 
4to. PartI. 10s. 6d. . 

An Introduction to Arithmetic on a System never before published. By 
‘George Gregory, of the Free Grammar School, Repton. 3s. 6d. 

Geographical Exercises in the*New Testament, describing the principal 
Places in Judea, &c, with Maps, &c. Designed by Wm. Butler. 5s. 

Letters of a Village Governess, descriptive of Rural Scenery and Manners; 
with Anecdotes of Highland Children, deghaiae the Dawnings of Youthful 
Genius, and the Methods taken to improve it. By Eliz. Bond. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

The English Expositor, on a new Plan; peculiarly adapted for those by 
hon an Expositor or Dictionary is used asa Series of daily Lessons. By 

- Lloyd. 2s. 
Letters addressed to two absent Daughters. By Mrs. Rundell, 8s. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by the Fire-Side; for the Instruction and 
Amusement of Young Persons. 2 vols. 6s. 

The Promoter of Expedition and Ease; a copper-plate cyphering Book, 
with the Sums set on a new System lately discovered. By Thos. Harvey. 
Ato. 4s. 6d. 

An Explanatory Key for the Use of the Tutor. 4s. 

Prosodia Greca; sive, Metrorum Grecorum, per Regulas et Exempla, Ex- 
positio. In usum Studiose Juventutis. Pars I—Also Part II. a Disserta- 
tion on the Versification of Homer, and the Use of the Digamma in his 
Poems ; to which is subjoined the first Book of the Iliad, with Notes illustra- 
tive of the Rules of Versification. By Geo. Dunbar, F.R.S. E. Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. 

New System of Teaching the Art of Writing. By J.Carstair. 8vo. 12s. 

Life and Death of a Monkey; or, the Village of Alten; a Tale for Young 
Persons. 6s. 

The Teacher’s Assistant; or, Arithmetician’s Guide. By R.S.M. Thom- 
‘son, 12mo. 


FINE ARTS. 


Chalcographiana: the Printseller’s Chronicle and Collector’s Gaide, By 
James Caulfield. 8vo, 15s.—Large paper, 5l. 5s. 

_ Practical Directions for Flower-Drawing, illustrated by coloured Draw- 
ings. By Patrick Symes. 4to. 11. 5s. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s Collection of Pictures; arranged according to 
Schools, and in Chronological Order; with Remarks, and a particular De- 
scription of each Picture. By W. Y. Ottley, Esq. F.S.A. 2l. 12s. 6d.— 
Proofs, on India paper, 5!. 5s. 

The XVIth Number of the Gallery of Contemporary British Portraits, 
containing Lord Castlereagh,-Earl of Carlisle, Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart. « 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Richard Cumberland, Esq. Robert Sinirke, Esq. 
R. A. with short Biographical Notices. 11. 5s.—or Proof Impressions, on 
large paper, 11. 16s. 

A Collection of Portraits, sketched from Life, by George Dance, R. A. 
and engraved by W. Daniell, A.R. A. Nos. Xf. and XII. folio, 11. 1s. 

Thurston’s [Illustrations of Lord Byrou’s Poem of the Corsair, Royal 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Werner’s Nomenclature of Colours, with Additions, arranged so as to ren- 
der it highly useful to the Arts and Sciences, particularly to Zoology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Morbid Anatomy; annexed to which are Ex- 
amples, selected from well-known Objects in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdom. By Patrick Symes. 8vo. 14s, 

GEOGRAPHY, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
Account of Canada, By David Anderson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


: HISTORY. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1813. 11. m4 = 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by the Allies in Spain, in the years 1811 
and 1812, with Notes, By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel John T. Jones. Tllus- 
trated by Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the History of Scotland, preceding the Reign of Malcolm 
IIL. or the Year 1056, including the Authentic History of that Period. Te 
which is added, a Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians or 
Goths; being an Introduction to the Ancient and Modern History of Europe. 
By John Pinkerton. With a Plate and six Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

The Chronicles of Scotland; published from several old Manuscripts. By 
Robert Lindsay, of Pitscottie. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

History of Ireland, from the earliest Period to the present Time. By 
7 Barlow, A.M. vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Literary History of the Middle Ages; comprehending an Account of the 
State of Learning, from the Close of the Reign of Augustus, to its Revival in 
the Fifteenth Century, By the Rev. Joseph Berington. 4to. I. 2s. 


, Law. 

The Origm, Object, and Operation of the Apprentice Laws. 8vo. 2s. 

Proofs of the Necessity of the Repeal of A ay of 5th Elizabeth, cap. 4. 
eommonly called the Statute of Apprentices. 8vo. 

Index to the Statutes at Large. By John Raithby, Esq. 4to. Sl. 3s,— 
S$ vols. Svo. Sl. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Forms for the Ready Calculation of the Longitude, with the Tables pub- 
lished by Joseph de Mendoza Rios, Esq. F.R.S. Felio, 4s. 

The tsof Plane Geography; containing the first Six Books of Eu- 
clid, from the Text of Dr. Simson, Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, To which are 
added, Book VII. including several important Propositions which are not in 
Euclid; and Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geometry; also Boek IX. of 
Planes and their Intersections; Book X. of the Geometry of Solids. By 
Thomas Keith. @vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEDICINE. 

Celsus de Medicina, ex recensione Targe, curi Adami Dickinson. 12mo. 9s. 

Enquiry into the Probability and Rationality of Mr, Hunter’s Theory of 
Life. By John Abernethy, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on Diseases of Females. By Charles Mansfield Clarke. Illus- 
trated by Lepper pints PartI. royal 8vo, 1. 1s. 

A Treatise on Hernia, By Antonio Scarpa. Translated from the Italian, 
dy John Henry Wishart. 8vo. 16s, 

Comntfentaries on the Treatment of the Vencreal Disease, particularly in 
its exasperated State. By Edward Geoghegan. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

An y on the Prevention and Cure ef Insanity; with Observations on 
the Rules for the Detection of Pretenders to Madness. By George Nesse 
Hill. 8vo, 12s. 

An Account of Baths, and of a Madeira House, at Bristel; with a Draw- 
ing-and Description of a Pulmometer ; and Cases, showing its Utility in ascer- 
raining the State of the Lungs in Diseases of the Chest. By Edw. Kentish, 
M.D. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

Results of Experience in the Treatment of Casés of Defective — 

rom 
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from Deficiencies in the Roof of the Mouth, and other I ections and 
Mal-conformations of the Organs of Speech. By John Thelwall, Esq. 8vo. 58 

Treatise on Hydrocephalus, or Dropsy of the Brain. By James Carmichael 

Smyth, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. 

tters to the Duke of Kent on the Efficacy of equable and artificial Tem- 
perature in the Treatment of Consumption. By Thomas Sutton, M.D, 
Svo. 2s. : 

An Index to the Anatomical, Medical, Chirurgical, and Physiological Papers 
contained in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London 
from 1665 to 1813; chronologically and alphabetically rican with brief 
Explanatory Remarks. 4to. 10s. 6d. : 

A Practical Account of the Fever commonly called the Bilious Remittent, as 
it a red in the Ships and Hospitals of the Mediterranean Fleet, with Cases 
an Bigsectiane. By William Burnett, M.D. Physician to the Fleet. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Lectures on Inflammation, exhibiting a View of the general Doctrines, Pa- 
thological and Practical, of Medical Surgery. By John Thomson, M.D. 
F.R.S.E. 14s. 

Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Absorbent System. By William 
Goodlad. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics. By W. Peck. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on Medical Economy, comprising a Sketch of the State of the 
Profession in England, and the Outlines of a Plan calculated to give the Medi- 
cal Body in general an increase of Usefulness and Respectability. 6s. 

MINERALOGY. 


An Account of the Basalts of Saxony, with Observations on the Origin of 
Basalt in general. By J.F. Daubuisson. Translated, with Notes, by P. Neill, 
F.R.S.E. and F.L.S. With a Map of the Saxon Erageburge, from Petri. 
8vo. 9s. 

A Manual of Mineralogy. By Arthur Aikin, Secretary to the Geological 
. Society. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society; with 19 ravi 
Vol. IL. Part I. for the Years 1811, 12, 13. 12s. te noe 


MISCELLANIES. 


Glances at Character. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters to Lady Hamilton, with a Supplement of interesting Letters by 
distinguished Characters; by Lord Nelson. vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Letters upon the Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau. By Madame 
La Baronne de Stael. 8vo. 6s. 

View of French Literature during the Eighteenth Century. 8vo. 8s. 

A Narrative of the Origin and Proceedings of the Independent Debating 
Society in Liverpool. By John Wright, President. 1s. 6d. 

The Inquirer, or Literary Miscellany. Nos. 1. IT. 8vo. 4s. each. 

Annals of the Poor: containing the Dairyman’s Daughter, with consider- 
able Additions; the Negro Servant; and the Young Cottager. By the Rev. 
Legh Richmond, A. M. Rector of Turvey. 12mo. 7s. 

Rights of Literature; or an Author's Appeal to the Legislature. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1813. 12mo. 7s. 

The Edinburgh 9 RT or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature.. Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. VII. Part 
I. Vol. VIII. Part I. 11. 1s. each. 

Proofs of the Mis-statement of Facts contained in an Attack upon the Fi- 

delity 
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@elity and Veracity of the Author of a Tour to the Grande Chartreuse and 
Alet. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen; to which is added a concise Abridgment 
of the principal Game Laws. Foolscap 8vo. 58. 

_ The New Drawing Magazine; being a Selection of Lessons calculated to 
make the Art of Drawing Easy, and founded upon the Principles of Geome- 
try and Perspective. By James Merigot. Part III. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Klopstock and his Friends; a Series of Familiar Letters, written between 
the Years 1750 and 1803. Translated from the German by Miss Benger. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The School for Good Living; or, a Literary and Historical Essay on the 
European Kitchen: beginning with Cadmus the Cook and King, and conclud- 
ing with the Union of Cookery and Chemistry. 12mo. 6s. 

he Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1814. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Clavis Calendaria, or a Compendious Analysis of the Calendar. By John 
Brady, abridged by the Author. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

_ An Inquiry concerning the Author of Junius. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

The Merchant and Shipmaster’s Assistant. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

. Quarrels of Authors, or some Memoirs for our Literary History. By the 
Author of Calamities of Authors. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Some Account of the proposed Improvements of the Western Part of Lon- 

don. 8vo. 14s. ! 
. The Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Extinct apd Forfeited Peerages, a List of their Family Names, Second Titles, 
&c. and a Translation of their Mottos, go 1814. By John Debrett. 18mo. 
2 vols, I. 4s. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the College of Fort William, in Ben- 
gal, before the Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governgr-General of Bengal, and Vi- 
sitor of the College ; together with His Lordship’s Discourse, Sept. 20th, 1815. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Court Martial holden at Bangalore, March 9th, 1812, on Mr. Assistant- 
Surgeon Macdonald, of the 18th Regiment Madras Infantry; also on Lieut. 
H. Harkness, of-the 13th Native Infantry. 7s. 

Phantasm of an University, with Prolegomena; in which the Defects of our 
University Systems are exposed, and a new Arrangement of the Sciences is 
given. By C. Kelsall, Esq. 5). 5s. 

Anecdotes of Music, Historical and Biographical; in a Series of Letters 
from a Gentleman tohis Daughter. By A Burgh, A.M. 19mo. 11. 11s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
. Elements of Electricity and Electro-Chemistry, By George John Singer. 
8vo. »16s. 
An Essay on Light and Vision, with Directions for the proper Application 
of Glasses to defective Sights. By John Bywater. 5s. 
Experiments and Observations on Atomic Theory and Electrical Phenomena. 
_By Wm. Higgius, Esq. F.R.S. and M. R. 1. A. *8vo. 6s. 
NOVELS, 
Love and War: au Historical Romance. By Alex. Stiven. 12mo. 192s. 


Morton: aNovel. By Marg. Cullen, Author of Home. $8 vols. 19ino. 
18s. 


The Scotchwoman. ' By Antony Fred. Holstein. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 


The ‘Vaults of Lepanto: a Romance. By T. R. Tuckett, Esq. 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 


, The Wanderer; or, Female Difficulties. By the Author of Evelina, Ceci- 
fia, and Camilla. 5 vols: -142mo. “gl. 2s, : 


Conviction; 
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Conviction; or, She is Innocent: a Novel. By Ann of Swansea. 5 vols. 
12mo. I. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Guitar: aTale. By Eliz. Isabella Spence. 12mo. 3s. 

The Victim of Intolerance; or, the Hermit of Killarney: a Catholic Tale. 
By Robert Torrens, Major in the Royal Marines. 4vols. 12mo; il. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra: a Narrative founded on History. By the Au- 
thor of Patriarchal Times. 2 vols. 12s. 

The Cabronazos; or, aSpaniard in London. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s, 

Rosanne; or, a Father’s Labour Lost.. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins, $ vols. 
il. 7s. ? 
Mansfield Park. By the Author of Sense and Sensibility, and Pride and 
Prejudice. S3vols. 12mo. 18s. ~ 


PHILOLOGY. 

Méthode Pratique, pour apprendre facilement la Langue Anglaise d’aprés 
‘Siret, Parquet, Cobbet, et autres. Nouvellement arrangée et augmentée. Par 
George Hodgkins. 6s. 

Exercises on French Grammar. By Lewis Catty. 12mo. 5s. 

A French Dictionary, on a Plan entirely new; wherein all the words are so 
arranged and divided as to refider their Pronunciation both easy and accurate : 
with an Index of the most difficult Words. By W. Smith, A.M. 8s. 6d. 

Analysis of the Formation of the Radical Tenses of the Greek Verb. By 
George Dunbar. 8vo. 3s. : 

Anecdotes of the English Language: chiefly regarding the Local Dialect of 
London and its Environs. By Sam. Pegge, Esq. F.S. A. TheSecond Edition, 
enlarged and corrected. To which is added, a Supplement to the Provincial 
Glossary of Francis Grose, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

Rabenhorst’s Dictionary of the German and English Languages: in Two 
Parts. ._By G. H. Noehden, LL.D. Ph D. sqaare 12mo. 1, 1s. 

Compendious Hebrew Dictionary. By J. Robertson, corrected by Nahum 
Joseph. 12mo,.- 14s. 

Hermes Scythicus; or, the Radical Affinities of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages to the Gothic; illustrated from the Moreo-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frarcic, Alemannic, Suio-Gothic, Islandic, &c. ‘To which is prefixed, a Dis- 
sertation on the Historical Proofs of the Scythian Origin of the Greeks. By 
John Jamieson, D. D. F.R.S. FE. F.S.A.S. 8vo. 12s, 

Rules for Pronouncing and Reading the French Language. By the Rev. 
Israel Worsley. 12mo, 2s. bound. 

Syntactical Examination; or, Questions and Examples adapted to the Syu- 
tax of the Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Prospects of Africa, and other Poems. By James Jennings. 5s, 

Tixall Poetry, with Notes and Illustrations. By Arthur Clifford, Esq. 4to, 
21 2s.—royal, 31. Ss. 

The Doge’s Daughter: a Poem, in Two Cantos. By Edward Lord Thur- 
low. 8yvo, 3s. 6d. ¢ 
_ Orlando in Roncesvalles: a Poem, in Five Cantos. By J, H. Merrivale, 
Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The English and Latin Poems of Thomas Gray: with Critical Notes, a Life 
of the Author, &c. &c. By the Rev. Jolin Mitford, B. A. of Oriel Cullege, 
Oxford. 8yo, 18s, 

The Works of Thomas Gray: to which are subjoined Extracts, Philological, 
Poetical, and Critical, from the Author’s Original Manuscripts. Selected and 
arranged by Thomas James Mathias. 2 vols. royal 4to, 71. 7s. 

Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological Series, from Homer to 

Tryphiodorus, 
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Tryphiodorus, translated into English Verse, and illustrated by Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By Charles Abraham Elton, Author of atrendition of 
Hesiod. 3 vols. Svo. 11. 16s, 

Poems on Various Occasions. By the Rev. W. Fernyhough, B.A. 8vo. 9s. 

Anacreon in Dublin. 8vo. 8s. 

Tales, imitated in English Verse, by La Fontaine. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
: — Orphans: or, the Battle of Neville’s Cross: a Metrical Romance, 8vo. 

8. 6d. 

The Paradise of Coquettes: a Poem, in 9 parts. 8vo. 9s. 

Ariadne: a Poem, in three Parts. By Edward Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 4s. 

. The Satires of Juvenal, translated into English Verse, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations, by Charles Badham, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. By J. W. Smith. 8vo. 6s, 

Mansion of Drymnagh: a Tale of Erin, in two Cantos. By M. W. Harts- 
tonge, . Bvo. 7s. ; ; 

A new Edition of Klopstock’s Messiah. By the Rev. Thomas Raffles, of 
Liverpool. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Exile of Elba: a Poem on the Annihilation of Napoleon Buonaparte’s 
Dynasty. 8vo. 3s. 

St. Alians, or the Cursing Wall: a Poem, in Five Cantos. By Charlotte 
Wardle. S8vo. 6s. 

The Regent and the King; or a Trip from Hartwell to Dover: a Poem: 
8vo. 2s. . 

Buonaparte: a Poem. By Lord Byron. 1s. 6d. 

A Song of Triumph, By William Sotheby, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Commemoration of Reynolds, in two parts;.with Notes and other 
Poems. By Martin Archer Shee, -y ter A. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Individuality; or, the Causes of iprocal Misapprehension: a Poem in 
six Books: illustrated by Notes. By Martha Ann Sellon. 8vo. 198. 

» Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: a Poem, in Two Parts. By Mrs. Grant, 
of Loggan. 8vo. 8s. 

Moonshine: consisting of Remarks in Verse on various Subjects, and on 
Part of England and Wales. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 1s. 

Poems; or Miscellaneous Metricals. By P. Taylor. 12mo. 6s. 

Christian Conqueror; or, Moscow burnt, and Paris saved. Svo, 1s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Causes of the Poverty of Nations. By W. Dawson. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Political Science. By John Craig, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 
11. 11s..6d. 

De l’Esprit de Conquéte et de l’Usurpation. Par Benjamin de Constany 
Rebecque. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

- Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men, for the Year 1813. Princi- 

~ pal subjects: Ministerial and Party Changes during the Year—Princess of 

Wales—The Catholic Question—Renewal of the East India Charter—Finances 

—Campaign in the Peninsula—Campaign in the North aud in Germany— 
America. 83s, . 

The Political Memento ; or Extracts from the Speeches, during the last six 
years, of near a hundred of the most distinguished Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, on the Policy, Conduct, and probable Result of the War. 
8vo. 15s. 

Offerings to Buonaparte. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on various Charitable and other Institutions, and on the best 
Mode ol cantata them. To which is subjoined, an Address tothe Females. 
of the rising Generation. By CatherineCappe. 8¥o. 3s. 

Debates at the East India House, in a General Court of Proprietors held on 
as Wednesday. 
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Wednesday the 23d of March, 1814, for the Purpose of H Propo- 
sitions by Mr. R. Jackson, and to discuss a Motion of Mr. Hume’s. . Sa. 

Debates at the East India House, in a General Court of Proprietors, held on 
Wednesday the 5th of April, by Adjournment, relative to the Expediency of 
granting an Augmentation to the Salary of the Directors. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Effect of the Corn Laws, and of a Rise and Fall in the 
Price of Corn, on the Agriculture and general Wealth of the Country. By the 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, Professor of Political Economy at the East India Col- 
lege. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on aa intended Proposition to the Legislature, in Regard to a 
pew Arrangement, as to limiting the Price of Corn, By Thos. Strickland, 
A.M. 8vo, 18. 6d. 

Of Buonaparte and the Bourbons, and the Necessity of rallying round our 
Legitimate Princes for the Safety of France, and that of Europe. By F. A, 
de Chateaubriand. 4s. ~ 

A Letter on the Corn Laws. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. 3s. 

The Speech of the Hon, Baron Hepbura, of Smeaton, on the Subject of the 
Corn Laws; delivered in a numerous and respectable Meeting of the County 
of East Lothian, held at Hadington, on the 3d of March, 1814, and pub- 
lished at the Request of that Meeting. 8vo. 2. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering. 
Svo. 9s. 

An Original View of the Night of Treason. By the Rev. Frederic Thrus- 
ton, M.A. 8vo. 8s. : 

The Principles. of Christian Philosophy; containing the Doctrines, Duties, 
Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 8vo. 7s. 

A History of the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen, since the 
Reformation, By the ther. William Brown, M. D. 2vols, 8vo. 11. 5s. 

Rural Discourses. By William Clayton. 8vo. 10s.6d. 12mo. 2 vols. 


Harmony of the Four Gospels. By John Chambers. 8vo. 1. 

Novum Lexicon Greco-Latinum in Novum Testamentum. Per Joh. Frie- 
der. Schleusner. 2 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s.—royal 61. 

Pro of Ezekiel, concerning Gogue. By Granville Penn, Esq. 6s. 

A Dissertation on the Magi, and the Star which directed their way. A 
Hulsean Prize Essay. By J.C. Franks. 8vo, 3s. 

A Valedictory Address, delivered at a Geveral Meeting of the Society for 

romoting Christian Knowledge, on Tuesday, May 17th, 1814. By George 
ry Lord Bishop of Chester to Thomas Fanshaw, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
previous to his departure for India ; together with his Reply. 1s. 

Address to the Rey. Eustace Carey, January 19th, 1814, on his designation 
as a Christian: Missionary to India. By Robert Hall, A. M. of Leicester. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Fathers of the English Charch, or a Selection from the Writings of the 
Reformers and early Protestant Divines of the Church of England. 8 vols. 
Svo. 41. 18s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Archibald Alison, LL.B, 8vo, 12s. 

Free Thoughts upon Methodists, Actors, and the Influence of the Stage, 
By Robert Mansel, 8vo.. 9s. ' 

A Selection of Psalms, from the Old and New Version, as sung in the Pa- 
rish Church of Whitchurch. cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Controversy with oe Pate re 
stated and vindicated, in Reply to Animadversions of the. . Heneage 
Horsley. By Fhomas Belsham. vo. 4s. vd 
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The Influence of Bible Sociéties on ‘the on Necessities of: the 
By the Rev, Thomas Cithraeeypilnanges ‘ <is@ 
"suaeatiey= omens 





The History of the Town pti’ ‘Port’ of Dover, and of Dover Castle : with a 


short Account of the Cinque Ports. ‘By’ the Rev. John Lyon, minister of St.’ 
Mary’s Dover. 2 vols, 4to.'18 plated.’ 

A History of the Universi pat Colleges of Cambridge ; including Notices 
relating to the Founders and’ yerainent Men. “ By G. Dyer, A. B. - Illustrated 
by 32 Engravings. 2 vols, 8vo.° 21. 2s.—royal 3l. 3s. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland; comprising Specimens of 
Architecture and Sculpture, ‘and other Vestiges of former Ages. Together 
with Illustrations of ‘remarkable Incidents in Border History and Tradition, 
By Walter Scott, Esq. Part VII. 4to. 10s: 6d. 

The > lange Plymouth Dock, and Stonehouse, General Directory for 
iy am Fe dtiaza'e c . 

A Survey of the Road from Calais: to Paris. .B L. Hebert, Geogra r 
and G. Devon, Engineer. Royal 8vo. - 14s. | pee 

A Picture of Paris, being a complete guide to all the Public Buildings, 
Places of Amusement, and Curiosities in that Metro lis; accompanied with 
six different Routes from the,Coast to Paris. With lates. 12mo. 6s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

’ Sentimental Journey through Margate and Hastings. 12mo. 5s. 

A Voyage Round the World in the Years 1803, 4, 5, and 6; porferibed by 
Order of his Imperial Maj en, age the First, Emperor of Russia, in the 
Ship Neva. By Urey Lisiansky, Captain in the Russian Navy. 4to. "31. 3si 

-A General Collection of Voyages and Travels; forming a complete History 
of the Origin and Progress of Discovery, by Sea and Land, from the earliest 
ayes to the present Time. By John inkerton, Embellished with 200 En- 
gravings; complete in 17 vols, 4to. 35), 14s. 

Letters on India. By Maria Graham. With nine Etchings and a Map of 
the North of India. 8vo. 14s. 

A Voyage to the Isle of Elba, translated from tle French of M. Arsenne 
Thiebault‘de Berneand. 6vo. 9s. 

Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, ant across the American Con- 
tinent to the Pacific Ocean. Performed by Order of the Goverument of the 
United States in the Years 1804, 1805, aud 1806. By Captains Lewis and 
Clarke. Published from the Official Report, and Illustrated by a Map of the 
Route, and other Maps. In one vol. 4to. I. 12s. 6d. 

A Voyage Round Great Britain, undertaken in the Summer of the Year 
1813; and commencing from the Land’s End, Cornwall. By Richard Ayton. 
With a series of Views illustrative of the Character and prominent Features 
of the Coast, drawn and engraved by William Daniell, A.R. A, No/IV. Im- 
perial 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Sir William corals Garland; containing his twenty-one years travels 
through most parts of the World, and his safe return to Latham Hall. vo. 
and 4to. - 

Voyages and Travels in various parts of the World during the Years 1803, 
4, 5,6,and7. By 6. Hi. Von Langsdorff. Vol. Il. 4to. 11. 17s. 6d. 
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INDEX 


‘70 THE 
ELEVENTH VOLUME or ruz QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


ADAMS (William), on Diseases of the Eye, 347—account of his treat- 
ment of ectropium, or eversion of the eyelid, 348, 349—cases that 
were treated by him, 350—successful operations at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 352—354. 

Adam's Death, poetically described, 86, 87. 

Adolphus (John), speech on the case of the ship-builders, &c. 215. 

Agriculture, remarks on the modern improvements in, 319, 320. 

Albion, ship of war, report of the surveying officers of Chatham yard 
upon, 236, 237, note. 

Aleutian Islands, productions of, 288—depopulation of, 288, 289—suf- 
ferings of the Aleutian hunters, 298. 

Andaman Islands, whence peopled, 60—character of the islanders, tb. 

Anderson (Dr.) comparison of his edition of the British Poets, with that 
of Mr. Chalmers, 503, 505. 

Antiquities (Popular) utility of inquiries into, 259, 260. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, remarks on, 31, 32—versification of Ariosto, 
32—remarks on Berni’s Rifaccimento of his Orlando Innamorato, i. 

Avasaxa Mount, description of at midnight, 111, 112. 
zores, or Western Islands, history of, 190—discovery of, 193, 194— 
formation of a new island in 1811, 195, 196—climate and produc- 
tions of the Azores, 196—Caldeiras or boiling springs, 197 —principal 
towns and population of St. Michael’s, 196—description of Fayal, 197 
—of Terceira, i.—strictures on the execution of the work, 199—203. 


B. 

Badham (Dr.) See Juvenal. 

Bancroft (Dr.) Researches on permanent colours, 203—divisions of co- 
lours, 204—mordants for fixing colours, 205—cause of the decompo- 
sition of colours explained, 206—colour of indigo dependant on its 
different degrees of oxygenization, 206, 207— Rouge végétale, whence 
obtained, 207—the finest purples obtained from lichens, #.—purple 
from gold, 208—antiquity and art of calico printing, 208, 209—scar- 
let colours whence obtained, 210—dying Morocco leather scarlet, 
210, 211—experiments with Prussian blue,211—bleaching with mu- 
riatic acid injurious to cloth, 212—dye from madder, %.—from Bra- 
sil wood and logwood, 213—ink, how deprived of blackness, 214— 
recipes for inks, %.—black dyes, ib. 

Bats of the Nicobar Islands, account of, 69. 

Beggar's Opera, remarks on, 400. 

Bello (Francesco), remarks on the Mambriano of, 22. 

VOL, XI. NO, XXII. LL Benevento, 
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Benevento, idol of, notice of, 269. 
Bernadotte, strictures on the conduct of, 123. 

Berni’s Rifaccimento of Ariosto’s Orlando Innamorato, observations on, 
32. 

Biot (M.) Mémoire sur la Réflexion et la Polarisation de la Lumiére, 42— 
analysis of his experiments, with remarks, 47—51. 

Birch-tree, various uses of, 301, 302. 

Bite of a serpent, extraordinary cure of, 69 and note. 

Bleaching with muriatic acid, injurious to cloth, 212. 

ccio, origin of his works, 22—strictures on his Latin style, ib.—and 
on his Decameron, 23, 24—character of his successors in the art of 

. story-telling, 24. 

Bodmer’s Noah, observations on; 79. 

Brand (John), Popular Antiquities, by Mr. Ellis, 259—the utility of in- 

' quiries into popular antiquities, ib, 260—many of our ancient cus- 
toms vestiges of Paganism, 261—remarks on the witches, wizards, and 
fairies of elder times, 262, 263—antiquity and origin of the first inha- 
bitants of Spain, 263, 264—faculty of the Arabs in discovering water 
at a distance, 264—incombustible Spaniard, #b.—foolish customs, wh y 
permitted, 265—excommunication of noxious insects, ib. 266— 
witchcraft in Lancashire, 266—magic of the ancients, 267—of the 
Scandinavians, 6, 268—the Hercynian forest, why considered as the 
haunt of supernatural beings, 268, 269—account of the idol of Be- 
nevento, 269—witchcraft of modern Greece, 270—state of witchcraft 
in the middle ages, 271, 272—persecutions of the Waldenses, 273, 
274—rules for discovering witches, 275—execution of persons in New 
England, for withcraft, 276, 277—execution of ten persons in Eng- 
land, in 1716, 277—medical charms, ib. 278—origin of Twelfth-day, 
and the manner ofobserving it in Gloucestershire, 279, 280—legend of 
the three kings, 281—curious custom in the Highlands of Scotland, 
on May-day, 281, 282—May-day, how observed in England, 282— 
demolition of May-poles, 283—observances on Whitsunday, 283— 
curious superstition in Cornwall at Christmas, 283—other customs 
still preserved, 284—remarks on the execution of the work, 279— 
285. 

Bourbon (Duke of), regent of France, administration of, 146. 

Brasil wood, origin ofits name, 213—dye obtained from it, 2, 

Brewster (Dr.) Treatise on Philosophical Instruments, &c. 48—analysis 
of, with remarks on his experiments on the refractive powers of fluid 
and soft substances, 54—56. 

Brunetto Latini, character of the poetry of, 8. 

Busby (Dr.) Translation of Lucretius, 88—its pompous introduction, ib. 
93, 94—remarks on his life of Lucretius, 94, 95—extracts from his 
yersion, with remarks, 96—103. 

Byrom, rhyming propensities of, 491—his poem of ‘ Careless Content’ 
probably of the Elizabethan age, 491—493. 

Byron (Lord), Corsair and Lara, poems, 428—scene of the Corsair, i. 
—plan of the poem, with extracts, 429—443—analysis of Lara, with 
specimens, 452—critical remarks on the two poems, 452 —454. 

Calica 
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Calico Printing, antiquity and art of, 208, 209. 

Calonne (M.) placed at the head of the French finances, 167 —<dis- 
missed, 170—and succeeded by Necker, 171. 

Chalmers (Alexander), Works of the English Poets, 480—qualifications 
of the editor, and remarks on the rules by which the selection was 
made, 481, 482—remarks on his definition of poetry, 483—504— 
and on his edition of Chaucer, 483—Chaucer, why not popular, #d. 
484—on the edition of Skelton, 484—remarks on the poets omitted, 
485—488—analysis of the subsequent volumes, 486, et seg.—cha- 
racter of Churchill vindicated, 489—flat arguments of the editor to 
Grainger’s Sugar-cane, 489, 490—rhyming propensities of Byrom, 
491—‘ Careless Content,’ a poem of Byrom’s, probably of the Eliza- 
bethan age, 491—493—remarks on Mr. Chalmers’s Life of Chatters 
ton, 493—495—stupid imitation of Gilbert Cooper’s epitaph on his 
child, 495, 496—anecdotes of Gilbert Stuart, 496—extract from 
Smart’s Song of David, 497—character of Glover's Leonidas and 
Athenais, 497, 498—last hours of Scott of Amwell, 500—character 
of Mason, 502—extract on the character of Cowper, 502, 503— 
comparative merits of Dr. Anderson’s and Mr. Chalmers’s collections 
of British Poets, 504, 505. 

Charms (medical), remarks on, 277, 278. 

Chatterton, remarks on the life of, 493—495. 

Chaucer, why a popular poet, 480, 481. 

Chinese literature, progress of, in France, 332, 333—inutility of Hager’s 
pretended Chinese works, 333—labours of Montucci in Prussia, +. 
—of Klaproth at Halle, %. 334—Chinese literature cultivated at the 
East India College, Hertford, i.—labours of Mr. Weston, 335— 
account of the early histories of China, 343—346, 

Choiseul (Duke of), Prime Minister of France, administration of, 154— 
157. 

Christmas, superstitious practice at, in Cornwall, 283. 

Churchill, character of, vindicated, 489. 

Clairon (Mademoiselle) character of her performance, 403. 

Classic Poets, remarks on the translations of, 88—Virgil, Terence, &c. 
ib.—Plautus, ib.—Catullus, ib.—Horace, Propertius, Persius, and 
Martial, 89—Lucan, 2b. 90—Statius, Valerius Flaccus, and Clau- 
dian, 91—Lucretius, 92. 

Coleridge (S. T.) The Remorse, a tragedy, 177—remarks on the meta- 
physical system of the Lake Poets, 178—182—plan of the tragedy, 
with extracts, 183—187—concluding remarks, 188. 

Colours, permanent. See Bancroft. 

Conilamine, (M. de) anecdote of, 415. 

Confucius, works of, by J. Marshman, 352—specimens of his transla- 
tion, with remarks, 337, 338—catalogue of his works, 339—speci- 
men of his Ta-hio, or Great Science, 340—genealogy of, 340, 341— 
was the restorer of Chinese literature, 347. 

Cooper (Gilbert), epitaph of, on an infant son, stupidly imitated in 
English, 495. 


z22 Corai, 
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Coral, bank of, discovered, 333. 

Corneille, remarks on, 403, 404. 

Cornwall, superstitious practice in, at Christmas, 283. 

Cowper (William), on the character of, 502, 503. 

Crocodiles, two species of, in the Nicobar Islands, 61. 

Crops, rotation of, benefit of, 329. 

# Customs rude, of the Nicobar islanders, 61—many of our ancient cus- 

_ toms, vestiges of paganism, 261—foolish customs, why permited, 265. 

' D. 

Dante, character of, 10—probable origin of his Inferno, ibid.—speci- 
mens, with remarks, 11, 12—remarks on the entrance into his Pur- 

atorio, 13, 14—contrast between his Inferno and Purgatorio, 15— 
ante to be judged by himself alone, ibid. 16. 

D' Arblay’s (Madame), Wanderer, 123—popularity of her early pieces, 
124—defects of the Wanderer, 124, 125—criticism on one of her 
novels by Mrs. Inchbald, 125—plan of the tale, with remarks on 
its characters, 126—130. 

Davy (Sir Humphry) Agricultural Chemistry, 318—effects of modern 
agricultural improvements considered, 319—plan of the work, 320— 
circulation of the sap explained, 320, 321—sugar made from starch, 
321, 322—quantity of nutritive matter afforded by different sub- 
stances, 322—directiqns for the analysis of soils, 323, 324—dark 
soils, why more fertile, 325—improvement of soils, ibid.—manures, 
326, 327 —329—benefit of rotation of crops, 322—table of parts of 
nutritive matter afforded by an acre of the most productive grasses, 
330—discovery of some mistakes, 331. 

Denis (Madame, niece of Voltaire), anecdotes of, 417, 418. 

Diseases, treatment of, among thg Nicobar islanders, 62. 

Dubois, minister of France under the Regent Orleans, 142—created 
Archbishop of Cambray, and Cardinal, 144—his death, 145. 


E, 

East India-built Shipping, minutes of evidence on, 215—remarks on, 
217—>proof that the intreduction of East India teak-built ships will 
not ruin the establishments of the Thames ship- builders, 243—252. 

Ectropium, or eversion of the eyelid, cases of successful treatment of, 
348—350. ; 

Etymology of modern Greek words considered, 476—478. 

Excommunication of noxious insects, 265, 206. 

Eye, diseases of. See Adams. 

F. 

. Fazio degl Uberti, remarks on the Dettamondo of, 25. 

Finland, ancient state of, 108—originally possessed by the Laplanders, 
109—population of, 111—habits of the people of Finmark, 115— 
division of the coast of linland along the Frozen Ocean, 113. 

Fisheries of Norway, notice of, 122. 

Fontenelle, character and anecdotes of, 412, 413. 

France, history of, during the eighteenth century, 138—character of 
Madame Maintenon, jiid.—state of the French court at theend of 
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Lewis XIV.’s reign, ibid. 139, 140—fortitude and excellent character 
of the Duke ofBurgundy, 139—dissipated regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, 141—Promotion of Dubois, 142—infatuation of the Pari- 
sians by the Mississipi scheme, ibid. 143—Dubois created Arch- 
bishop of Cambray and a Cardinal, 144—his death, 145—death and 
character of the Regent, ibid.—administration of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, 146—accession of Lewis XV. to the throne, thid.—his debauche- 
ries, 147—149—administration of Cardinal Fleury, 148—150— 
losses of France during the seven years’ war, 151—extravagance and 
dissipations of Lewis, 152—disputes in the French church, 153— 
administration of the Duke de Choiseul, 154—157—reflections on 
the dispersion of the Jesuits, 155—157—introduction of the Countess 
du Barri at court, 158—character of Lewis XVI. 159—administra- 
tion of Maurepas, Turgot, and Malesherbes, 160, 161—abuses pre- 
valent in France, 161—administration of Necker, }63—165, 166— 
he his succeeded by M. de Calonne, 167—circumstances that pre- 
saged a revolution, 168—adventure of the Cardinal de Rohan, and 
the necklace, 169—Calonne dismissed, 170—Necker replaced at the 
head of the finances, 171—ferment of the French on the formation of 
the States-general, 171, 172—causes of the French revolution, 172, 
173—the influence of the philosophers, in producing that event, 
considered, 173—177. 
Frezz, remarks on the Quadriregio of, 25. 


G. 

Galt (John), Tragedies of Maddalen, &c. 33—strictures on his boldness, 
ib.—on the plot of Maddalen, with specimens, 34—36—strictures on 
his Agamemnon) Clytemnestra, and Antonia, 37, 38—and on his Lady 
Macbeth, 38—40—concluding remarks, 41. 

Gessner’s Death of Abel, why popular, 78, 79. 

Ginguené (P. L.) Histoire littéraire d’Italie, origin and design of, 1. 
See Italy, Literary History of. 

Gloucestershire, curious customs in, on Twelfth Day, 279, 280. 

Glover’s Leonidas and Athenais, strictures on, 497, 498. 

Grasses, table of nutritive matter afforded by, 330. 

Grattan (Mr.) encomium of, on Dean Kirwan’s eloquence, 134. 

Gray (Thomas) Works of, by Mr. Mathias, 304—remarks op the indis- 
criminate publication of all his MSS, 304—307—311, 312—on his 
knowledge of Natural History, 307, 308—character of his Notes on 
the classics, 309, 310—on Mason’s edition of his works, 318, 314— 
anecdotes of Gray—his antipathy to infidels, 315, 316—opinion of 
Gray on Encyclopedias, 317—remarks on his partiality for Italian 

ts, and on the decline of taste in England for the literature ‘of 
taly, 317, 318. 

Greece (Modern) literature of.—See Leake. 

Grimm et Diderot.—Correspondance Littéraire, 399—remark on the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, 400—distinction between false and vulgar taste, 401— 
remarks on the Ecossaise of Voliaire, 401, 402—and on the per- 
formances of Clairon and Le Kain, 403—character of Corneille, 403, 
404—of Voltaire, as a poet, 405, 406—character of his Candide, 400 


on 
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—on the French tragedy, 407, 408—recipe for a French tragedy, 
407, note—frivolity of French society, 409, 410*-anecdote of Le 
Kain, 411—anecdotes and character of Fontenelle, 412, 413—of 
MM. de Pompignan and Palissot, 414—of Restaut the grammarian, 
415—-of M. de la Condamine, ib.—character and anecdotes of the 
Marquis de Maugiron, 416, 417—of Madame Denis, niece of Vol- 
taire, 417, 418—of Voltaire, 418, 419—of Rousseau, 420—423. 
Guido Guinizelli, perfected the canzone, 8. 


H 


Haensel (M.) Letters on the Nicobar Islands, 57—-mode of sleeping there, 
68—pious reflections of, on the failure of the Moravian mission there, 
a 
Harrison (Mr.) Speech on India-built Shipping, 215—remarks on, 217, 
i ce why considered as the haunt of supernatural beings, 
268, 269. 
Hoole’s translation of Ariosto, remarks on, 29. 
‘ 1. 
Incombustible Spaniard, notice of, 264. ‘ 
Ink, how deprived of its blackness, 214—recipes for making, i, 
Insects, noxious, driven away by excommunication, 265, 206. 
Irkutsk, description of, 302. 
Italy, Literary History of, 1—origin of the Italian language, 2—Latin 
the language of Italy till the 12th century, 4—history of the Proven- 
language, 5, 6, 7—enumeration of italian poets who preceded 
te, 8—character of Dante, 10—probable origin of his Inferno, 
ib.—specimens, with remarks, 11, 12—remarks on the entrance into 
his Purgatorio, 13, 14—contrast between his Inferno and Purgatorio, 
15—Dante to be judged by himself alone, ib. 16—remarks on the 
miscellaneous works of Petrarch, 17—general character of his poems, 
18, 19—his defects, the defects of his age, 19—remarks on his can- 
zoni, 7b, 20—translation of one by Voltaire, 20, note—English ver- 
sion of one, 20, 21—origin of Boccaccio’s works, 22—strictures on 
his Latin style, 22—on his Decameron, 23, 24—character of Boc- 
caccio’s followers in the art of story telling, 24—the Dettamendo of 
Fazio deg!’ Uberti, 25—Quadriregio of Frezzi, ib.—state of litera- 
ture in the 15th century, 25, 26--the origin of the heroic romance, 
26—the Magnanimous Lie of ‘Turpin, 27-—the Buovo d’Antona, ib.— 
poem of La Spagna, 28—bcauties and defects of the Morgante Mag- 
giore of Pulci, 28, 29—the Mambriano of Francesco Bello, 29— 
strictures on the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 30, 31—versification of 
Ariosto, 31, 52—strictures on the Rifaccimento of Berni, 32—remarks 
on the decline of taste for Italian literature, 318. 
J. ¢ 
Jakutsk, men of, described, 302—various uses of the birch tree there, 
301, 302. 
Jesuits, reflections on the dispersion of, 155—157. 
Jugglers, frauds of, in the Nicobar islands, 63, 04. 
Juvenal, Satires of, translated by Dr. Badham, 377—the translator's 
: strictures 
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strictures on the Quarterly Review, 378—reply thereto, 381, 382— 
comparative estimate of former translators, 378—resemblances be- 
tween Dr. Badham’s version and that of other modern translators, 
379, 380—specimens of mistranslation, with remarks, 381—394— 
favourable specimen of the version, 395—398. 

Kett (Rev. Henry), Flowers of Wit, 423-—design of his work, 424—its 
division, 426—remarks on its execution, 427. 

King’s yards, superior workmanship and materials employed there for 
ship-building, 254, 235—notice of the officers employed there, 235, 
236, 237—the system of inspection and responsibility there, an ef- 
fectual bar against slovenly workmanship, 238. 

Kirwan (Dean) sermons by, 130—-strictures on popular pulpit oratory, 
131—particulars of Mr. Kirwan’s life, 132, 133—panegyric of Mr. 
Grattan on his eloquence, 134 —extracts, on the character of the true 
Christian, 135—on selfishness, %. 130—defects of Kirwan’s style, 
136, 137, 138. 

Klopstock’s Messiah, observation on, 79. 


L. 

Lacretelle (Charles) Histoire de France, pendant le dix-huitieme Siecle, 138. 
See France. 

La Motte (A.) Voyage dans le Nord de l'Europe, &c. 104—remarks on, 
117. See Norway. 

Lancashire, notice of witchcraft in, 266. 

Langsdorff’s (G. H. Von) Voyages in various parts of the world, 285— 
inconsistencies in his narrative, 295, 296. 

Language of ltaly, origin of the, 2—Latin, the language of Italy till the 
twelfth century, 4—history of the Provencal language, 5—7—of the 
Nicobar islanders’ monosyllabic, 61. 

Lapland, present state of, 110—population of, 111—the Laplanders 
originally possessed of Finland, 109—habits of the Laplanders along 
the coast of the Frozen Ocean, 115. 

Leuke’s (Wm. Martin) Researches in Greece, 458—causes why the pre- 
sent state and literature of modern Greece are comparatively but 
little known, 458, 459—scarcity of MSS. in Greece, 460, 461—ori- 
gin and progress of the Romaic language, 461, 462—structure of its 
verses, 463—derivation of the term Romaic, 464—defects and struc- 
ture of its language, 465—469—examination of the question which . 
is the correct mode of pronouncing Greek, 469—474—the etymolo- 
gy of modern Greek words considered, 476—478—on the capability 
of improvement in the modern Greek language, 478—notice of ef- 
forts made for that purpose, 480. 

Le Kain (M.), anecdote of, 411—character of his performance, 403. 

Lewis XIV, state of France at the close of his reign, 139—141, 

Lewis XV. accession of to the throne, 146—his debaucheries, 147— 
149—events of his reign, 148—158. 

Lewis XVI. character of, 159—events of his reign, 160—172—causes 
of the revolution in France, 173. “ 
ight, discoveries of M. Malus on the refraction of, 42, 48—his calcu- 

tions of the particular cases of refraction, 44—calculation for more 
conveniently 
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conveniently solving a problem of M. Malus, 46—application of it 
to the phenomena respecting light and colours, discovered by M. 

. Arago and described by M. Biot, 47—49—inquiry into the effect of 
incident light according to the general law of periodical colours, 50 
—52—remarks on Dr. Seebeck’s experiments on the reflexion and 
— of light, 52, 53—and on Dr. Brewster's experiments, 54— 

Lisiansky’s (Urey) voyage round the world, 285. 

List of Publictions, 258, 505. 

Literature of Italy, state of in the fifteenth century, 25—26—history of, 
see Italy, supra. 

of China. See Chinese Literature, 

Lucretius, remarks on the editors of, 91—character of his translators, 
92—extracts from Dr. Busby’s life of, 94, 95—specimens of his trans- 
lation, compared with those of Creech and Dryden, 96—103. 


M. 

Magic of the ancients, account of, 267—of the Scandinavians, 268. 
See Witchcraft. ‘ 

Maintenon (Madame) character of, 138. 

Malus (E. L.) Théorie de la double Réfraction de la Lumiére, 42—brief 
notice of M. Malus, 42—retrospect of his discoveries, 43—his calcu- 
lations of the particular cases of refraction, 44—calculation for more 
conveniently solving a problem of Malus, 45, 46—application of it 
to an interesting phenomenon relative to light discovered by M- 
Arago, 47. 

Manures, examination of, and the best modes of applying them, 326— 
329. a 

Marshman, (Mr.) account of his labours in promoting the knowledge of 
Chinese literature, 336, 337. See Confucius. 

Manuscripts, scarcity of, in Greece, 460, 461. 

Mason, the poet, character of, 502. 

Mathias. See Gray. 

Maugiron (M. de), anecdote and character of, 416, 417. 

Maurepas, (Count) administration of, 160, 161. 

Mayday, curious observances of, in the Highlands of Scotland, 281, 
282—how anciently observed in England, 282—May-poles, when 
discontinued, 283. 

Montgo (James), The World before the Flood, a poem, 78—remarks 
on Rs chutes of his subject, 79—plan of the pcem, with extracts, 
80—85—fine description of the death of Adam, 86, 87. 

Moravian Missionaries, unsuccessful attempt of, to convert the Nicobar. 
islanders, 58, 59—71—their sufferings on those islands, 59—68— 
expenses of their missions, 72. 

Morocco leather, process for dyeing scarlet, 210, 211. 

Morrison (Rev. Rob.) Hore Sinice, 332—his labours for diffusing the 

' knowledge of Chinese literature, 335, 





. 


N. 
Necker, (M.) anecdotes of, 163—placed at the head of the French 
nces, 
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finances, 164—his administration, 165, 166—succeeded by M. de 
Calonne, 167—restored, 171. 

Nelson (Lord), letters of, to Lady Hamilton, 73—the publication dero- 
gatory from the character of Nelson, %.—his character vindicated, 
74—-specimen of his extraordinary and magnanimous self-confidence, 
75—verses by Nelson, 75, 76—strictures on the other letters in these 
volumes, 77. 

Nicobar Islanders, letters on, 57—geographical situation of, ib.—when 
first discovered, 1b.—unsuccessful attempt of the Dutch to conquer 
them, #.—excellent harbour formed by two of the islands, ib—un- 
successful attempt of the Jesuits to convert the islanders, 58—and of 
the Moravian missionaries, 1. 59—sufferi of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, i.—whence probably peopled, their language mono- 
syllabic, 61—rude customs, on the death of a person, ib.—their reli- 
gious belief, 62—curious mode of exorcising diseases, 62—and of 
terminating disputes, %. 63—worship of the moon, #.—feast of the 
dead, ib.—frauds of their jugglers, i. 64—gentle character of the 
natives, th,—state of society, %.—food, 65, 66—villages, 65—cloth- 
ing, 66—amusements, 67—shells found on the shore, %.—ferocious 
and tame crocodiles, 68—venemous serpents, i. 69—Nicobar bats, 
69, 70—nests of the hirundo edulis, 70—causes of the fatal effects 
of the Nicobar climate, 71—failure of the Moravian missionaries, ib. 

Norway, travels in, by Skioldebrand and others, 103, 104-—whence 
peopled, 104, 105—population of Abo and Ulleaborg, 106—manners 
of the Ostrobothnians, 107—present state of Torneo, 107—origin 
of the Fins, #.—ancient state of Finland, 108—Finland originally 

by the, Laplanders, 109—present state of Lapland, 110— 
population of Lapland and Finland, 111—description of the moun- 
tain Avasaxa at midnight, 111, 112—divisions of the coast along the 
Frozen Ocean, 113—intercourse with and private life of the inhabi- 
tants of Finmark, 114, 115—habits of the landers on this coast, 
115—ancient connexion between Scotland and Norway, 118—early 
history of this country, ib.—its population and military force, ib.— 
valiant achievement of the Norwegian peasantry, 119—contrasted 
view of Drontheim and Christiana, 120—climate and productions of 
Norway, 121—Norwegian fisheries, 122—excellencies and defects 
in the Norwegian character, 122, 123. 

Nutritive matter afforded by different vegetables, 322—and by different 


grasses, 330. 
oO, 
Ochotsk, description of, 301. 
Orleans, Duke of, regent of France, dissipated administration of, 141— 
144—his death and character, 145. 
Ostrobothnians, manners of, 107. » 
Palissot (M.) anecdote of, 414. 
Petrarch, remarks on the miscellaneous works of, moe poe charac- 
ter of his poems, 18, 19—his defects, the defects of his age, 19— 
remarks 
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remarks on his canzoni, %. 20—translation of one by Voltaire, 20, 
note.—English version of one, 20, 21. 

7 , influence of, in producing the French Revolution, consi- 
dered, 173—177. 

Phoca ursina, habits of, 290. : 

Poetry, curious definition of, 480—remarks thereon, 501. 

Poets, (English) works of. See Chalmers. ' 

Poets of Italy who preceded Dante, list of, with remarks, 8—charac- 
ter of Dante, 10—16—of Petrarch’s Poems, with specimens, 18 — 
2i—poem of La § , 28—beauties and defects of the Mor- 

nte Maggiore of Pulci, 28, 29—character of the Mambriano of 
| saree. Bello, 29—remarks on Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 31, 
32—and on the Rifaccimento of Berni, 32. 

Pompignan (M. de) anecdote of, 414. 

Population of Abo and Ulleaborg, 106—of Finland and Lapland, 111— 
of Norway, 118. 

Portugueze navigators, discoveries of, 192. 

Pronunciation of modern Greek, which method the best, examined, 
466—477. 

Provengal language, origin of, 5—rise, progress, and decline of the Pro- 
vencal poetry, 6,7, 8. 

Prussian blue, experiments with, 211. 

Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore, character of, 28, 29. 

Pulpit eloquence, observations on, 131. 


R. 

Restaut (M.) anecdote of, 415. ‘ 

Revolution in France, circumstances that presaged, 16S—causes of, 172 
173-~-the influence of the philosophers in causing it, considered, 
173—177. 

Rohan (Cardinal de) adventure of, and the diamond necklace, 169. 

Romaic e, origin and progress of, 461, 462—structure of its 
verses, 463—derivation of the term Romaic, 464—defects and struc- 
ture of, 465—469—etymology of Romaic words considered, 476— 
478—its capability of improvement, 478—notice of attempts for that 
purpose, 479, 480. 

mee, heroic, origin of, 26—character of Turpin’s Magnanimous Lie, 
27—and of the Buovo d’ Antona, ib. 

Rotation of crops, benéficial effects of, 329. 

Rouge végétale, whence obtained, 207. 

Rousseau's writings considered, and their influence in producing the 
French Revolution, 174—176. 

Russian Voyages round the World, account of, 285, 286—contradictory 
account of the Sandwich islands, 286, 287—productions of the Aleu- 
tian islands, 288—their depopulation, 288, 289—various uses of 
the seal, 289—varieties of the seal-tribe, .—habits of the phoca 
ursina, 290—diminution in the numbers of the sea-otter, 291—siege 
and capture of a fort of the Kaluschians, 293—Russian settlement 
founded on one of the Norfolk islands, 293, 294—sufferings of the 
Aleutian hunters, 295— productions of the Aleutian islands, _ 

remarks 
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remarks on the policy of the Russian settlements, 299 —description 
of Ochotsk, 301—Jakutsk, 302—and Irkutsk, i.—coral rock dis- 
covered by Captain Lisiansky, 303, 304. 


S. 

Sap, circulation of, explained, by Sir H. Davy, 320, 321. 

Scotland, singular observaiice in, on May-day, 281, 282. 

Scott of Amwell, last hours of, 500. 

Scots, defeat of, by the Norwegians, 119. 

Sea-otter, habits of, 291. 

Seals, various uses of, 289—varicties of the seal tribe, ib. 

Seebeck (Dr.) on the reflection and refraction of light, 42—remarks on 
his experiments, 52, 53. 

Serpents, venemous, in the Nicobar islands, 68, 69. 

Ships of war built in the King’s yards, proved to be superior to those 
built in private yards, by an examination of the evidence adduced to 
prove the contrary, 230—234—superior materials of King’s ships, 
234—and of workmanship, 235. 

Sismondi (J.C. L.) De la Littérature du Midi de ? Europe, origin and de- 
sign of, 1. See Italy, Litérary History of. 

Skividebrand (A. F.) Picturesque Journey to the North Cape, 103. 

Smart, anecdote of, 496—extract from his ‘ Song of David,’ 497. 

Societv, state of in the Nicobar islands; 64—67—frivolity of French 
society, 409. 

Spain, antiquity and origin of the first inhabitants of, 263, 264—account 
of an incombustible Spaniard, 264. 

Stuart (Gilbert), anecdote of, 496. 

Sugar, prepared from starch, 321, 322. 


T. 

Taste, distinction between false and vulgar, 401. 

‘Thames Ship-builders, Papers, &c. on, 215—the Quarterly Reviewers’ 
former strictures on them vindicated from the charge of calumny, é. 
216—examination of the evidence to prove that there neither is nor is 
likely to be a scarcity of timber, the produce of Britain, 217— 
226—the reverse proved, 227—%30—the superiority of ships of war 
built in the king’s yards, over those built in merchants’ yards, de- 
monstrated, 230—by an examination of the evidence adduced to 
prove the contrary, 231—234—superiority of the materials of king’s 
ships, 234—and of workmanship, 235—Report of the surveying offi- 
cers of Chatham yard on the defects of the Albion, 236, 237, note— 
system of inspection and responsibility in the king’s yards, 238, 239— 
superiority of teak-built ships over those built in the Thames, 240— 
242—proof that the introduction of teak-built ships will not ruin the 
establishments of the Thames ship-builders, 243— 252. 

Timber, proof of the scarcity of for ship-building, in England, 227— 
230... 


Torneo, present state of, 107. 
Tragedy (French) remarks on, 407, 408—recipe for making a French 
tragedy, 407, note. 
, Traaslations 
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Transiations of the classic poets, observations on, 88—92. 
Turpin’s Romance of the Magnanimous Lie, remarks on, 27. 
Twelfth-day, origin of, and how observed in Gloucestershire, 279, 280. 


V. 


Verses, by Lord Nelson, 75, 76. 

Voltaire’s works, tendency of, 177—remarks on his Ecossaise, 401, 
—402—character of him as a poet, 405, 406—character of his Can- 
dide, 406—anecdotes of Voltaire, 418, 419. 

Von Buch (Leopold) Travels in Norway, translated by Black, 103— 
remarks on the execution of the translation, 116.. See Norway. 


W. 

Waldenses, persecution of, 273, 274. 

Water discovered at a distance by the Arabs, 264. 

Wacerley, or ’tis Sixty Years since, 354—remarks on the character of 
modern novels, 354—356—plan of the work with extracts, 356— 
376—concluding remarks, 377. 

Western Islands. See Azores. 

Weuatzer (Ralph), School for Wits, 423—design of his work, 425—ex- 
tract, 420. 

Witchcraft and Witches, observations on, 262, 263—witchcraft in Lan- 
cashire, 266—of modern Greece, 270—in the middle ages, 271, 272 
—the Waldenses persecuted for witchcraft, 273, 274—rules for de- 
tecting witches, 275—account of persons executed in New England, 
for witchcraft, 276, 277—two persons hung, in England, in 1716, 
277. 


THE END OF VOL. XI. 








